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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen have just published, or will publish immediately, the following books :— 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE, By FREDERIC LEES. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by M. ARMFIELD and 87 from 


Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description of France's most 


delightful province. 


The Sixth and last volume of MY MEMOIRS, by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IN A GERMAN COLONY, by B. PULLEN-BURRY, with 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net, is now ready, and gives a 
full account of life and manners in New Britain, recently colonised by Germans, 

WALKS IN PARIS, by GEORGES CAIN, Translated by A. R. ALLINSON, and abundantly Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net, is a book indispensable to all visitors to Paris. It is a delightful medley of description, gossip, and antiquarian lore. 

DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE is Dr. PAGET TOYNBEE’S new book. It is a most elaborate account of the 
connection of Dante with English literature, quoting all the references to the great poet from Chaucer to the death of Cary in 1844. It 
is a novel and most interesting chapter in literary history. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 

CRIMINAL TYPES IN SHAKESPEARE, by AUGUST GOLL, and Translated by Mrs, CHARLES WEEKES, crown §Svo, 
6s. net, is one aspect of Shakespeare's psychology. The book reviews the great criminals ef the plays, and shows how Shakespeare, by 
his genius, was fully up to the modern standard of criminal psychology, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 


ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. RB. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is an attempt to make the reader see the Founder of the Christian 
movement and some of His followers as they appeared among their con- 
a) 

“Dr. Glover analyses with keen perception, breadth of outlook and 
eloquence.”—Daily Mail. 

“A narrative full of digested learning, and made interesting by an engaging 
lucidity and animation of styie.’’—Scotsman. 

“In this careful and schoiarly work Mr. Glover makes much that was 
obscure aud ill-defined vivid and definite.”"—Globe. 


’ 
NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By R. P. Duny-Parrisoy. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Dunn-Pattison writes with wonderful moderation and fairness and 
always comes out right in his judgment.”—Scotsman, 

*“ Written with the most admirable balance of narrative and appreciation. 
The whole band stand clearly and dramatically defined—a marvellous galaxy 
of military talent."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Matres, Feap. 8vo, deckle edges, 3s, 6d. net. 

“ A fascinating thing, of singular delicacy.”"—Morning Post. 

“There are scenes of amazing beauty of dialogue and setting and scenes 
full of whimsical and delicate humour.”—Truth. 

“Here is a fairy poem, in truth—so radiant, so gossamer in touch and 
conception, so full of charm and scent.”— Observer, 


GALICIA: the Switzerland of Spain. By AnNutre 
M, B. MEAKIN. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A complete description of a little-known but lovely proviuce, full of 
historical, artistic, and antiquarian interest. 

‘* Wonderfully comprehensive and valnable.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“It is a fascinating country, and Miss Meakin’s is a fascinating and 
extremely well-written book,””—Observer. 

“ Miss Meakin shows a complete mastery of her subject.”—Glasgow News. 


A HOLIDAY IN CONNEMARA. By Sreruen Gwynn, 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 
“Touched by sympathy and insight.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘Mr, Gwynn writes as one who knows and loves the Irish.”—Daily Mail. 
“The book gives a vivid impression alike of scenery and society in 
Connemara.”’—Standard. 


THE COMPLETE HOCKEY PLAYER. By Eustace 
E. WHITE, With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘A most interesting and comprehensive book on the game.”—Daily Mail. 
As an up-to-date and readable work upon the game this book has uo equal 
at the present time.”"—Scotsman, 


THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENS. By R. Srorry 
DEANS. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A book dealing with the Trials of Mary Queen of Scots, Anne Boleyn, 
Katherine of Aragon, Marie Antoinette, and Queen Caroline. 
a A book of marked biographical and historical value.”—Daily Graphic. 
The author, by his sympathy and his careful collation of all tle facts 
bearing upon his subject, has fashioned a volume of absorbing interest.” 


—Cilobe. 
TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By 
JOHN ¥YVIE. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Biographical sketches of all the most prominent English tragedy actresses, 
from Madame Barry down to the majestic Siddons, 
_ “ This is thoroughly interesting and will have many charms for all who are 
interested in the stage.”— World. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. 8. Hoxps- 
WORTH, D.C.L. Witha Plan. Vols. II. and II. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
each 10s. 6d, net. 

The first volume of this History dealt with the beginnings of Equity, 
Admiralty, Commercial, and Ecclesiastical Law—which make up the Common 
Law of the present day. In these volumes the detailed history of these 
branches of law is traced. 


GEORGE SELWYN AND THE WITS. By S. Parwein 
,, REBR. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The book shows an adequate knowledge of the period and is written in 
an easy style.”—Athenzum, 
A very sound and readable study. The real strength of the book lies in 
. Kerr's genuine power of pleasant history.”—Morning Leader. 





FICTION 
THE LOVE-STORY OF ST. BEL. By Bernarp Capes, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition 
“* Altogether a fine piece of craftsmanship, full of colour and thrilling withal,”’ 
—Sketch. 
“ A romance of romances. Not for one moment does the interest flag; the 
story is told with the most fascinating skill.""— Bystander. 
“ An original work, romantic and moving. Mystery, passion, romance, the 
book is full of them all.” — Times. 
“The book has a fine individuality, and Mr, Capes is at his best in this rich 
and powerful book.’’—Mornig Leader. 
By B. M. Croker, 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. 
Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Fourth Editin. 
“The charm of the book is the tenderness of the human touch throughout.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
“ Bright, and smart, and witty, and full of amusing situations.” —Morning I’ost 
“Mrs. Croker is always amusing; her theme is made fresh and vivid, and 
Katherine herself is delightful.’’—Standard, 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. By Joun Oxenuan, 
Author of “ The Gate of the Desert.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
** Wholesome and invigorating from first to last.’’—Scotsman, 
“ An intensely interesting story, whose characters are charmingly drawn.” 
—Liverpool Pest. 
“ Just a simple story, the work of a master story-teller, and full of charm.” 
—Shefield Independent. 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Prccy 
WEBLING, Author of “* Blue Jay.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“ The book is gracefully written and is full of humour.”—Daily Mau, 
“There is a charm and a freshness about Miss Webling’s style that is 
infinitely refreshing after a course of machine-turned fiction.”—Onlooker. 
“Miss Webling is a writer of whom we have heard before, and of whom we 
shall hearagain. She tells her story charmingly, and it is very nearly perfect. 
Miss Webling—please go on.”’—Daily Graphic. 
“ Here is a book that the New Year will fiud hard to beat, welcome as the 
aconite and sunowdrop, full of tears and laughter and true names ——, , 
—Morning Post, 


THE GIFTED FAMILY. By Barry Paty, Author of 
** Lindley Kays.” Crown 8vo, [Third Editioa, 
**A delightful mixture of laughter and tears.” — Onlooker. 
“Mr. Barry Pain has aremarkable command of all the leading motives of 
fiction, and his book is full of good things.”—Pall Mall Garette, 
“A delightful novel, interesting from the first page to the last...... kindly 
and humorous. I repeat that this is a delightful book.”— Punch. 
**In Mr. Pain’s best vein, and is full of shrewd observation.” —Liverpoo! Post. 
It is all immensely, superlatively happy, very charming, and very human.” 
“It is all very true, all very amusing.”—Standard, —Court Journal, 
TO BE PUBLISHED LATER 


SET IN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMson, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With a Frontispiece in Colour 
by Arntaur H. BuckLanp, and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this new novel, which describes a motor tour through England, Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson again ure faithful to the motor-car, into which they pack 
their characters, and from which are caught those glimpses of England which 
they give so alluringly. 

BARBARY SHEEP. By Roserr Hicuens, Author of 


“The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Batt, Author 


of ** Barbara Goes to Oxford.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basi. Lussock. With 
4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By ArcurpaLp Marsuatt, 
Author of ‘‘ Many Junes.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Blundell), Author of “‘ Hardy-on-the-Hill.” Crown Svo, 6s, 

AN HONEST MAN. By R. H. Breruerron, Author 
of ‘The Mill” Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. By Martin Lurre., 


warneg. Crown 8vo 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrerson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. By C.N. and A. M, 


Wittumsox. Crown 8vo, 1s, net, 
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J. M. DENT & G0.’S BOOKS. 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 


CRITICAL EDITION WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
By Dr. ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. 
Translated, with Preface, by J. 8. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 

This Edition contains a Facsimile in Coloured Photogravure from 
the famous Miniature of Beethoven in his twenty-first year, also 
Facsimiles of Music hitherto unpublished, &c, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
2ls. net. 

This is the First Complete English Edition of Beethoven's Letters, 
and contains over 1,100 Letters and Notes. 


Dairy Tetecrapu.—" It is hardly too much to state that here we have the ) final 
word on Beethoven, the best of all studies of the man and his innermost self.” 


A NEW LIGHT 
ON THE RENAISSANCE. 


By HAROLD BAYLEY. 


Super-royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. Over 400 Illustrations. 


The design of this work is to explain the origin and meaning of the 
multifarious ‘‘ trade-marks" and decorative designs used by the early printers 
and papermakers, and as far as possible to recover some of the fragrance 
with which these neglected emblems were once permeated. 


Day Caronicie.— Mr. — ley is fully charged with enthusiasm for his 
subject, as indeed with every other qualification necessary, He is by no means 
on new hand in the region of Beem cryptogram and magic circles, in fact, may 

be regarded as a past master in the art.” 


TALES FROM SACCHETTI. 


Translated from the Italian by MARY G. STEEGMANN, Intro- 
duction by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


AtuEeNzuM.—*‘ For Miss Steegmann's translation of more than eighty of 
—— Tales we have nothing but praise. It is an excellent piece of 
work.” 


A POCKET LEXICON AND 
CONCORDANCE TO THE 
TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Prepared by MARIAN EDWARDES, 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. net. 


Consists of various readings and interpretations of words and phrases, 
including the latest contetbahions given in the Oxford Dictionary. The 
Glossary is acc dbya ; and illustrations from authentic 
sources have been introduced z @ necessary means of understanding words 
referring to dress, armour, &c, 


NEW POOR LAW or 
NO POOR LAW. 


Being a Description of the Majority and Minority Reports of the 
Poor Law Commission. With an Introductory Note by Canon 
BARNETT. Is, net. 























THE 
NEW QUARTERLY 


A Review of Science and Literature. 
Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY. 
Contents for April, 1909: 


Is Immortality Desirable? .,. -.  G. Lowes Dickinson 
An Essay in Esthetics oa ie an «. Roger Fry 
Gogol, and the Cheerfulness of the Russian People 

Maurice Baring 
Genius... wan ia ona in Samuel Butler 
The Physics of M. Gustave Le Bon -» Norman R. Campbel] 
The Ideas of William Morris ... = .. A. Clutton-Brock 
The Old Culture and the New cee .» Oscar Browning 
Letters from Thomas Carlyle to the Socialists of 1830 
Flaubert and Some Critics iti _ .. TT. Sturge Moore 


2s. 6d. net. Yearly Subscription, 10s. post-free. 





J. M. DENT & CO., 23 Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.O. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Realities of WAR 
READ 


THE GREEN 


And other Stories. 


6/- 


The author of these stories has the true prophetic gift ; his vivid pictures of 

what modern warfare means in no way outrage the bounds of possibility, Hg 

shows us what a terrible toll the conditions of modern wartare will levy on 

combatants and non-combatants alike. ‘ Ole-Luk-Oie's” story, “The Kite,” 

when it appeared first in Blackwood’s Magazine was at once accepted as a 
masterpiece of descriptive writing. 


CURVE 


By OLE-LUK-OIE. 








THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. The Record 


of a Journey along the Route of the Baghdad 
Railway. By Davin Fraser, Author of “A Modern 
Campaign” and “The Marches ‘of Hindustan.” With 83 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

** A most readable book, full of apposite information and relating experienceg 
of no ordinary kind.”’—Times, 

“*The book can be recommended for the admirable observation, the un. 
flagging spirit, and the pejitical judgment shown by the author, and it should 
be read widely.”’"—Morning Post. 

“Tt is safe to say that Mr. David Fraser's story of his travels will be read ag 
widely as any book of the kind that has been published for a long time.......We 
heartily recommend this book.’’—Spectator. 

“One of the most interesting volumes of modern travel.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ This is a very delightful book of travel and observation—full of interest, 
full of information.” —Observer, 


SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY- 

WAYS, and other Essays. By JoHN BucHAN, 7s. 6d. net. 

** The author has a wide range of interests and of reading, and his style 

possesses that impalpable quality of distinction which is born and not 
acquired, ”’—Spectator. 

“A masterpiece not only of literary but social criticism.”—Glasgow Herald, 








THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Translated out of 
Latin into English by JoHN, Marquess or Bure, K.T. A 
New Edition for use in England. In 4 vols., £2 2s. net. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA, by 
Mavp Diver, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.” 5s. net. 


There are few qualified to write with greater authority upon Indian Life 
thau Mrs, Maud Diver, the popular novelist, author of * Captain Desmond, 
V.C.,” &e. In her new book she details with much skill and in a most interest- 
ing mauner the scope of the Englishwoman’s Life in India as Maid, Wife, 
Mother, Hostess, and Housekeeper, and its duties in contact with Eastern 
Womanhood and Female Medical Aid. The second portion of the book is 
devoted to sketches of the lives of the Pioneer (native) women of India. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDUCATION. 
By J. W. ALLEN, formerly Brakenbury Exhibitioner, Hulsean 
Professor of Modern History at Bedford College, University of 
London. 5s, net. 


A brilliant attempt to frame a theory and to define a system of Education, 
and a discussion of the place of History in this iieal. History as a Science 
is examined and contrasted with Histery as a Pageant, and a basis of 
reconciliation found in the realisation by each of what is irrelevant to its 
purpose. The emancipation of the intelli is d ted as the 
primary aim of intellectual training, and an attempt made to outline the kind 
and amount of historical knowledge required in a course of study that will 
lay the foundation of sound enontodien Concludes with an illustration, in 
three summary treatments of the Reformation, of the adoption of unscientific 
standpoints, bringing out the kind of eremces in the presentation of 
correlated facts that may be made by an alteration of the point of view. 


SURE TO BE WIDELY READ AND DISCUSSED. 


SIDE TRACKS AND BRIDLE PATHS. 
By Lionen James (“The Intelligence Officer”), Author of 
“On the Heels of De Wet.” 6s. Illustrated. 


Mr. James has used his wide travels to the best advantage. In this book 
he covers ground in Persia, India, Russia, South Africa, Germany, Turkey, 
and England. 

“The book has a welcome up-to-dateness and provides a very readable 
volume of varied adventure, observation, and anecdote.”’—Observer, 














SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE NEW JUNE. By Henry Newsorr, Author 
of ** Admirals All,” “The Old Country,” Xe. 


‘Mr. Newbolt has written an historical novel in which the characters are 
real human beings, and talk as such.......It is one of the most interesting 
novels of its class that I have ever read,”"—Daily Mail, 

“Tt is a fine, subtle, thoughtful boek.”"—Daily News. 

“*The New June’ gains an honourable and notable victory....... 
extremely interesting.......There can be no doubt about Mr, ticwbett's 7 
success,”—Mornimg Post. 


CECILIA KIRKHAM’S SON. By Mrs. Kenneta 


CoMBE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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BOOKS. 


a Ss 
THE GREAT SCHISM.* 

Tas book is in some ways a remarkable one. It deals with 
one of the most difficult and complicated periods in European 
history, and it ranges over many countries and discusses many 
varied questions. It is just, sensible, and competent, and it 
is put together with workmanlike skill which would do credit 
to a professional historian. We sometimes complain that 
the Indian Civil Service deprives historical research of its 
best workers, and sends them home too late in life to attempt 
any serioustask. Mr. Kitts has produced a book which shows 
to what good purpose the leisure of an Indian Civil servant 
may beemployed. There are, of course, indications that these 
pages have not been written by a man who has devoted his 
life to the study of history. Mr. Kitts has not sufficient 
confidence in his own judgment; he quotes M. Jusserand or 
Mr. Trevelyan as his authority for statements which are the 
commonplaces of mediaeval history. The same uncertainty 
leads him now and again into rash assertions,—e.g., that in 
the Middle Ages “before the second half of the thirteenth 
century there was no political thought.” Occasionally, too, 
we find a half-truth, as in Mr. Kitts’s defence of the moral 
influence of the Papacy. “It waged war with the tyrant, the 
adulterer, the oppressor. The worst of our Plantagenet 
Kings, the only King thoroughly despicable and contemptible, 
was John Lackland; Innocent the Third excommunicated 
him.” The fact is indubitable; but Innocent III. also ex- 
communicated the Barons who opposed the tyrant, and 
because they opposed him. The kind offices of some friend 
might have saved Mr. Kitts’s book from such slight slips, 
which occur chiefly when he goes outside his own period, and 
we mention them only in order that they may be removed in 
a later edition. They do not seriously interfere with the 
special interest and value of the book. 

Mr. Kitts has chosen his title wisely. His work is no mere 
biography of Baldassare Cossa, and it comes to an end at the 
moment when he became Pope John XXIII. It is a study 
of the Great Schism, and of its effect upon the Church and 
upon Europe generally. He begins with a slight sketch of 
the previous history of the Church and the Empire, a difficult 
task, and one which does not give his best opportunity to 
Mr. Kitts. He is much more at home in his second chapter, 
in which he discusses the position of the Church in Italy, in 
Germany, and in England in the fourteenth century, showing 
“how largely it bulked on the horizon, how intimately it was 
connected in various ways with the life and welfare of the 
people.” He naturally lays stress upon education and 
medicine; he avoids the error which ascribes the credit of 
educational work to the monasteries, and he recognises that 
in the Jewish and the Arab physicians the clergy found 
serious rivals in the department of physic. We are not 
inclined to adopt the most unfavourable view of the condition 
of the Church, at all events in England, on the eve of the 
Schism. It is difficult to ascertain hew far the grosser vices 
had eaten into monastic life, and it is easy to be unduly 
impressed by one or two examples or by the railing accusa- 
tion of some enemy. But the evidence for monastic idleness 
is overwhelming, and Mr. Kitts does well to point out how, 
as time went on, the monks wrote less and taught less and 
farmed less. The typical monk of Chaucer's “ Prologue” is 
not an unclean man; he is simply a country gentleman whose 
bridle jingles in the wind when the sound of the chapel bell 
ought to have been in his ears. On the Continent monastic 
morals seem to have been worse, as they were also worse in 
Scotland, which does not come within Mr. Kitts’s survey. 
The friars were probably worse than the monks; Chaucer 
depicts the friar as more than lazy, and even insinuates a 
grave moral accusation. The condition of the Church 





* Inthe Days of the Councils: a Sketch of the Life and Times of Baldassare 
Cossa. By Eustace J. Kitts, sometime of the Indian Civil Service. London : 
A. Gonstable and Co, (10s. 6d. net.) 





naturally leads to a discussion of the heresies which abounded 
in Germany in the fourteenth century, though England was, 
till the time of Wycliffe, almost, if not entirely, free from 
them. 

From these general considerations Mr. Kitts turns to 
narrate the events that led to the Great Schism. The 
immediate cause he regards as being simply the dissatis- 
faction of the Cardinals with the newly elected Urban VI. 
They had mistaken their man, and to escape the con- 
sequences of their error “they resolved wilfully to sacrifice 
the welfare of Christendom.” The long series of Anti-Popes 
afforded the suggestion and illustrated the practicability of 
such a device, and the condition of Europe and of the 
Church in 1378 left no ground for hesitation. Urban VI. was 
elected on April 18th, and on September 20th the same 
Cardinals chose as head of the Church his rival Clement VII. 
The Powers of Europe were compelled to choose whom they 
would serve, and they seized the opportunity of making a 
choice dictated by considerations quite irrelevant to the 
question of canonical election. England acknowledged Urban, 
and her enemy, France, declared for Clement, and elsewhere 
in Europe political or dynastic necessities were the decisive 
factors. Urban VI. died in 1389, and the Cardinals whom he 
had created declined to acknowledge his rival Clement VIL, 
and made a new election. They chose Pietro Tomacelli, who 
took the title of Boniface IX. It is at this point that the 
hero of the book, Baldassare Cossa, enters into the story. 

Boniface IX., like Urban VI., was a Neapolitan, and in 
1392 he appointed as Archdeacon of Bologna a young 
adventurer of a good Neapolitan family, who, after (according 
to his enemies) a career as a pirate, had studied at the 
University of Bologna. Baldassare Cossa was a soldier as 
well as a clerk, and he had to fight his way. After spending 
some time at the Papal Court, he was appointed Cardinal 
Legate at Bologna, which was now under the sway of Milan. 
He recaptured the city, and ruled it well and firmly, and 
he made himself an important figure in Italian politics. 
Meanwhile many events altered the European situation. 
Clement VII. had died in 1394, and was succeeded by a 
strenuous old man, who, as Benedict XIII, held the Papal 
seat in “the sinful city of Avenon” from 1394 to 1417. 
Boniface IX. died in 1404, and was succeeded by Innocent VIL, 
who made an honest effort to end the Schism. But he died 
in 1406, and Gregory XII, the new Roman Pope, soon 
lost all ambition beyond that of maintaining his own position. 
The world had long recognised that something must be done, 
and there was a prolonged controversy as to the best way 
of doing it. At first meu had hoped that peace might be 
brought about by the sword; that the intruder would be 
driven out after an appeal to the God of battles, who would 
defend the right. But Europe was too much divided, both in 
opinion and in aim, for anything of this sort; nor was there 
any hope in suggestions of compromise or arbitration. If 
Europe would agree to refuse obedience to both rivals, they 
would be compelled to abdicate, and a new Pope could be 
elected; but Europe could not agree. In the end, the Church 
resolved to finda solution by the “ way of a Council,” a method 
which had been at first disliked as cumbrous and tedious. It 
was here that Cardinal Cossa found his opportunity. He 
assumed the leadership of the party which demanded a 
Council, and he was largely responsible for the assembling of 
the Council of Pisa in 1409. Benedict XIII. and Gregory XL. 
alike refused to submit their claims to it. They were formally 
summoned to appear, and on April 24th they were solemnly 
condemned for contumacy. So far something had certainly 
been done; but nothing had been gained. The rival Popes were 
safely beyond the reach of the Council, and they could count 
on a sufficiently large number of adherents to maintain the 
Schism. In the beginning of June the Council deposed them 
both; but the resolution thata Conclave of obedient Cardinals 
should elect a new Pope merely developed the Schism, and 
was incapable of providing the longed-for harmony. Cossa 
preferred being the power behind the throne, and at his 
suggestion Petrus Filargi, the Archbishop of Milan, was 
chosen as the Conciliar Pope. He took the title of 
Alexander V. His first work was to close the Council of 
Pisa and to announce a summons for a new Council to reform 
the Church; meanwhile he seized the opportunity of con- 
ferring privileges upon his own Order, the Franciscans. 
After a reign of less than eleven months, Alexander V. died, 
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and Cossa, against his will, was elected his successor. Here 
this interesting book comes, somewhat abruptly, to an end. 
We hope that Mr. Kitts in a later volume will follow the 
brief career of Pope John XXIII., and relate the circum- 
stances in which another Council put an end to the Schism in 
the Church. His book is written with vigour und freshness, 
and he retains the reader’s interest throughout. 





CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


Spanisu literature opens with a masterpiece, the Poema del 
Cid. Here, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says, “we meet for the 
first time with that forcible realistic touch, that alert vision, 
that intense impression of the thing seen and accurately 
observed which give to Spanish literature its peculiar stamp 
of authenticity.” And here, too, we have a foretaste of 
that humour which is so prominent in Spanish authors. 
Who can forget the pitiful reappearance of the Infantes 
of Carrién after the lion is slain, or the release of 
the Count of Barcelona, prisoner of the Cid? He refused 
all food, but the Cid informed him that if he ate he 
should go free. At last he yielded, and the Cid, watching 
him, bade him eat well if he loved liberty; whereupon with 
what speed the prisoner plied his hands! After the meal 
he rode away, often turning bis head, still half fearful 
that the Cid was not in earnest. To the Cid is devoted the 
first chapter of Mr. Kelly’s new book,—the Cid of history, 
skilfully unravelled from the Cid of romance, stands before 
us “brave, mercenary, perfidious and cruel.” Yet, though 
untrustworthy in details, in its general effect the Poema del 
Cid is not altogether misleading: “The spirit of the poet is 
not consciously unhistorical; he conveys the impression of 
believing in the truth of his own story.” And he tells his 
story with so great a directness and rapidity, with such a glow 
of delight, that he carries the reader with him. 

The second chapter deals with “the most brilliant literary 
figure in Spanish history till the coming of Garcilaso de la 
Vega”—the Archpriest of Hita—and it has plainly caught his 
“contagious merriment,” so that we laugh and learn in the 
same breath. A survey of the poets and historians of the 
reign of Juan II. is followed by a long—and, need we add? 
original—chapter on the Romancero. Dull will he be of soul 
who, when reading it, does not turn to the collection to 
which reference is so freely given,—the Primavera y Flor de 
Romances, in the recent enlarged edition by Seior Menéndez 
y Pelayo. 

We come, then, to three great men of genius: Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, and Calderén. Cervantes is little read in 
England, Calderén less, Lope de Vega not at all. Every one 
knows Don Quixote, all are ready to smile at the very mertion 
of the Ingenious Knight, but how few have read his history, 
how few are really well acquainted with Sancho Panza. Yet 
Sancho stands without an equal in modern literature; has he 
not himself told us that el decir gracias no es para todos ? 
“The only possible rival to Sancho Panza is Sir John Falstaff; 
but Falstaff is emphatically English, whereas Sancho Panza 
is a citizen of the world, stamped with the seal of universality.” 
It is sometimes complained that the style of Don Quizote is 
unequal. Mr. Kelly shows this to be one of the virtues of the 
book :— 

“As Don Quixote progresses the parody of the books of chivalry 
becomes less insistent, the style grows more subtle and adaptable, 
reaches a high level of restrained eloquence in the knight’s 
speeches, is forcible and familiar in expressing the squire’s artful 
simplicity, is invariably appropriate in the mouths of men 
differing so widely from each other as Vivaldo and the Barber, 
Ginés de Pasamonte and Cardenio, Don Fernando and the left- 
handed landlord, the Captive and the village priest. he dramatic 
fitness of the dialogue in Don Quizote, its intense life and speedy 
movement, are striking innovations in the development of the 
Spanish novel, and give the book its abiding air of modernity. 
Cervantes had discovered the great secret that truth is a more 
essential element of artistic beauty than all the academic elegance 
in the world.” 

It was a marvel to have written the first part of Don Quixote, 
but to have continued it in a second part equal, if not superior, 
to the first was little short of a miracle. “Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet : one Hamlet. Cervantes wrote Don Quixote—two Don 
Quizxotes: a feat unparalleled in the history of literature.” It 
would be difficult to say whether the chapter on the works of 
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Cervantes or that on his life is of more absorbing interest, 
We learn to love Cervantes in his works, and are eager to know 
more of him. His life was in itself a strange and fascinat 
romance, and it was natural that legends should grow up 
around it. “ But the researches of the last few years have 
brought much new material to light, and have dissipated a 
cloud of myths concerning him: we are not yet able to see 
him at every stage of his chequered career, but we are nearer 
him than we ever were before.” 

That Lope de Vega is little read is partly due to his copious. 
ness. Though nota quarter of the eighteen hundred plays 
and four hundred autos and entremeses ascribed to him haye 
survived, the number of them that we possess—four hundred 
and thirty-one plays and fifty autos—is sufficient to make the 
reader pause :— 

“The student,” says Mr. Kelly, “who sits down to the paltry 
remnant that has reached us will, if he reads Lope de Vega’s 
plays without interruption for seven hours a day, be over six 
months before he reaches the end of his delightful task. I say 
it in all seriousness—a delightful task—but it would be idle to 
pretend that there are no tracts of barren ground. A large pro- 
portion of Lope’s dramatic work is brilliant improvisation, and 
is not of stuff that endures; but there are veins of pure ore in 
his dross, and in moments of inspiration he ranks with the 
greatest dramatists in the world.” 

If after the glowing account of Lope de Vega the chapter 
on Calderén is cold, we must remember that Cualderén still 
suffers from the fanatical adoration bestowed on him by 
certain German scholars in the early part of last century, 
On p. 195 we read that 
“the superstition spread to England, and would seem to have 
infected a group of brilliant young men at Cambridge—Trench, 
FitzGerald, and Tennyson. In The Palace of Art, as first pub- 
lished, Calderén was introduced with some unexpected com- 
panions :— 


ing 


* Cervantes, the bright face of Calderon, 
Robed David touching holy strings, 
The Halicaruassein, and alone, 

Alfred the flower of kings, 


Isaiah with fierce Ezekiel, 

Swarth Moses by the Coptic sea, 
Plato, Petrarca, Livy and Raphaél, 
And eastern Confutzee.’ 


This motley company was dispersed later. In the revised version 
of The Palace of Art Calderén finds no place, and the omission 
causes no more surprise than the omission of ‘ eastern Confutzee,’ 
He is admired as a splendid poet and a great dramatist, but we 
no longer see him, as Tennyson saw him in 1833, on a sublime 
and solitary pinnacle of glory—‘a poetical Melchisedec, without 
spiritual father, without spiritual mother, with nothing round 
him to explain or account for the circumstances of his greatness.’ 
As Trench says, there are no such appearances in literature, and 
Calderén has ceased to be a mystery or a miracle.” 

“A splendid poet and a great dramatist,”—it will be seen 
that Mr. Kelly is not unfair to Calderén, and he speaks else- 
where of “his sublime allegory, his majestic vision of the 
world invisible, and the adorable loveliness of his lyrism.” 

Mr. Kelly’s last chapter is entitled “Modern Spanish 
Novelists,” and here for the first time a full measure of 
appreciation is given to the great writer Pereda—“an artist 
whose instantaneous presentation of character and of the 
visible world has a singular relief and saliency "—who pub- 
lished his first work, Escenas montajiesas, in 1864. ‘ Pereda 
has something of Cervantes’s seriousness without his constant 
amenity. He is nearer to Quevedo’s intolerant spirit 
Exasperated by absurdity and pretence, he reverses the 
apostolic precept, and so far from suffering fools gladly, he 
gladly makes fools suffer.” But there is the other side of the 
picture,—his loving, if lifelike, portrayal of the peasants of 
the Cantabrian mountains, as in Pejias arriba, or of the 
fisherfolk of Santander, as in Sofileza. A character in 
one of the earliest of Pérez Galdés’s Episodios Nacionales 
—Napoleén en Chamartin, written in January, 1874—deplored 
the fact that Spain, which had produced the source of all the 
novels of the world, was now unable to do more than trans- 
late “these sentimental French stories.” Curiously enough, 
in the course of that very year appeared Alarcén’s delightful 
sketch, El Sombrero de tres picos, and Valera’s Pepita Jiménez, 
and since that time Spanish novelists have been many and 
excellent. 

Chapters on Spanish Itterature is composed of ten lectures 
delivered in America and at University College, London. It 
is unnecessary to say that it gives us the result of the most 
recent research, since in many instances that research has 
been conducted by the author of this book. A deep learning 
perpetually enlivened by lightning-flashes of humour, a 
critical analysing spirit united with a breadth of insight due 
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to wide sympathy and knowledge of the literatures of many 


other countries, combine to form a very striking work,—a 
work that will delight Spanish scholars, and appeal also to the 
more general reader. And the vivid, forcible style is a keen 
sword of mordant irony or epigrammatic praise. The following 
description of Pérez de Guzmin’s Generaciones y Semblanzas 
is but one of many instances: “There is no rhetoric, no 
waste: the person concerned is brought forward at the right 
moment, described in a few trenchant words, and discharged 
with a stain on his character”; nor is it easy to forget the 
novelist Trueba, who, “if he flickers up into infantile pretti- 
ness, sputters out in insipid optimism,” or Matos Fragoso, the 
dramatist, who “ may be read with real pleasure when he hits 
on a good original and gives us next to nothing of his own.” 





THE SISTER OF LOUIS PHILIPPE.* 

In 1830, and for some years before that, one of the cleverest 
politicians in Europe was a woman,—Princess Adélaide of 
Orleans. It is not too much to say that her prudence and 
boldness, each employed at the right moment, had a great 
deal to do with gaining the crown of France for Louis 
Philippe. His sister was his nearest, most unselfish, and 
wisest counsellor. Her ambition for him equalled her 
personal devotion, and he and she had in like measure 
that art of scheming patiently and working quietly behind 
the scenes which justified itself so suddenly when the old 
régime fell. Madame Adélaide continued till her death to 
exercise great influence on the politics of the Orléans 
Monarchy, though after its fall her large share in its making 
was to some extent forgotten until the publication of Madame 
de Boigne’s Memoirs reminded people of the inner workings 
of that time. Almost simultaneously, M. Arnaud wrote the 
curious biography, a clever translation of which lies before us 
now. The original book has been already mentioned in the 
Spectator; but the peculiar interest of the subject, both 
personal and historical, seems to demand a more detailed 
notice. 

Princess Adélaide was one of twin-daughters of Philippe, 
Duc de Chartres, afterwards known as “ Egualité,” and his wife 
Louise, the only daughter of the Duc de Penthiévre. The 
twins were born in 1777, when the Duc and Duchesse had 
already two sons, Louis Philippe and the Duc de Montpensier. 
They were immediately given into the charge of Madame de 
Genlis, then a clever and pretty woman of about thirty, who 
had established herself permanently in the Duc’s household 
by the help of her aunt, Madame de Montesson, the morganatic 
wife of the old Duc d'Orléans. The Duchesse de Chartres, 
good, gentle, and rather foolish, was obliged to accept Madame 
de Genlis in two capacities, her husband’s mistress and her 
children’s governess,—sbe ruled the boys as well as the girls, 
and all were desperately in love with her. The whole 
account of the family life in those years immediately before 
the Revolution is extremely amusing and unedifying. 
M. Arnaud and his translator make scenes at the Palais 
Royal live before us in startling illustration of the frivolous 
corruption of the time, when the new affectations were spoiling 
all that was good in the old régime, society welcoming its own 
ruin. It was such lives as these of “ Egalité” and his followers 
that brought about and deserved the Revolution. His wife 
was dragged into the whirlpool against her will; she bad been 
brought up to better things in the far finer atmosphere of her 
father’s house. A few years later she watched with helpless 
anger the society of sneering, declaiming atheists, Madame de 
Genlis’s chosen friends, who created the atmosphere in which 
her children were brought up. By this time Madame de 
Genlis had given up the pretence of sharing her pupils’ 
devotion with their mother. When “barely three years old” 
the twins were taught this kind of thing :— 


“ Mile. d’Orléans (laying her hand on her heart) : 
‘Maman, Genlis, ces deux noms-la 
Sont 1a!’ 
Mile. de Chartres (Adélaide) : 
‘Et tous deux font dire de méme 
J’aime!’” 


By the time Adélaide was thirteen her governess had quite 
succeeded in estranging her from her mother, the best of her 
family, who was not, however, strong-minded enough to 
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rewove the girl from an influence which was thoroughly 
practical, clever, and bad. The Duchess’s efforts failed, as 
they were bound to do, and when Orleanist intrigues, in the 
first years of the Revolution, made it advisable for Madame 
de Genlis to leave France, Princess Adélaide—the twin-sister 
had died in childhood—was one of the party of young people, 
including “Pamela” and others, whom she conducted to 
England and led round.to London, Bath, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Isleworth, &c., during months of strange experiences, even 
privations, to which, for some mysterious reason, the Princess 
seems to have been subjected more than her companions. If 
the object was to prepare her for a hard life, a life of exile, 
such treatment was successful; in other ways it appears to 
have been rather disastrous. Adélaide grew up a nervous, 
delicate, eccentric girl, ugly, though with fine dark eyes, 
attached to “ liberal ideas” as she had learnt them from her 
always idolised governess and from the father who died on 
the scaffold in spite of baving voted for the King’s death. 
Hatred for the elder branch of the Bourbons was one of the 
guiding principles of ber life, perhaps springing from the 
same cause as her father’s vindictive discontent and treason,— 
the refusal of the King and Queen to consent to her proposed 
marriage with the Duc d’Angouléme. She bad much of the 
jealous sourness, as well as the keen talent, of the wretched 
“ Egalité.” 

Years of wanderings in Revolutionary Europe, partly spent 
with her great-aunt, the Princesse de Conti, partly with her 
mother, who had retired to Spain, and with whose opinions 
and surroundings she was entirely out of sympathy, brought 
Princess Adélaide to the year 1808. It was then, at the age 
of thirty-one, that she was reunited to her eldest brother, 
Louis Philippe, now Duc d'Orléans, whom she had not seen 
for fifteen years, and then began the friendship which was to 
last for the rest of their lives. From that time she “shared 
his joys, sorrows, and dangers and lived in his 
home in complete abnegation and forgetfulness of self.” 

This friendship was in no way interfered with by the 
Duke’s marriage in 1809 to Marie-Amélie de Bourbon, 
daughter of the King and Queen of Naples. That good, 
sweet woman, so strangely unlike her parents, whose only 
fault seems to have been a lack of the ambition which 
carried her husband to the French throne, was from the 
first on the most affectionate terms with her sister-in-law. 

The Restoration brought the Orléans family back to France, 
and, all things considered, Louis XVIII. received them very 
well. He restored to them by special ordinance not only the 
Palais Royal and other property, but all the fortune and 
possessions which they might be able to recover from the 
gulf of the Revolution, By means of “a thousand big and 
little lawsuits,” managed with the wonderful business capacity 
of Princess Adélaide, they were soon in possession of an 
enormous fortune. She was the leading spirit of the enter- 
tainments at the Palais Royal, which included the whole 
Liberal Party and every one who had any reason to be dis- 
contented with the present Government, while, at the same 
time, its owners kept up the outward show of attending a 
Court to which their every thought and act was in opposition, 
personal dislike being added to ambition and secret dis- 
loyalty. From 1815 onwards the Palais Royal was the centre, 
if not of actual plots against the Restoration Monarchy, of a 
secret, underground working on men’s minds which slowly 
and steadily prepared the way for 1830. And Princess 
Adélaide was practically the hostess, the guiding influence, of 
the Palais Royal. A clever, agreeable, unconventional woman, 
she attracted men of varying parties,—Republicans, Bona- 
partists. Soldiers, artists, literary men, financiers, Deputies, 
all were welcome; the boldest opinions were expressed, and 
the Court was turned into ridicule. Talleyrand, once more 
false to his party and always a lover of intrigue, was now the 
intimate friend and adviser of “ Mademoiselle.” 

While she thus worked for her brother's future, grudging 
neither money nor personal effort, “ not displeased at being 
called ‘altesse jacobine,’” the Duke himself was behaving 
with the utmost tact and prudence. While he “ watched the 
Bourbons growing more and more unpopular” as the reiga 
of Charles X. advanced in unwisdom, he yet played with such 
hidden cards that the King, credulous and good-hearted, 
entirely trusted him, believing in his personal friendship and 
loyalty. 

The story of July, 1830, is well known; but the part of 
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‘Madame Adélaide, as she was called in her later years, is 
not always remembered. It was she, while her brother 
‘doubted and hesitated and her sister-in-law wept, horrified 
at’ the idea of “usurpation,” who insisted that her family, 
‘friends, and servants must openly and decidedly take part 
with the people and against the Bourbon Monarchy. “And 
‘she tore up red, white, and blue silk materials from her ward- 
robe, and, with the help of her little nephews and nieces, 
manufactured national cockades.” It was she who declared 
‘that if the Chamber of Deputies should offer the supreme 
authority to her brother, she would accept it in his name, if 
‘she had to go to Paris and face the people on the barricades. 
But the whole story, with her conspicuous part in it, should 
|be studied in the pages of both M. Arnaud and Madame 
‘de Boigne. 

Madame Adélaide was a curious character, judged favourably 
or otherwise, no doubt, according to the political sympathies of 
her contemporaries. Certain scandalous stories about her 

' private life do not seem to deserve much belief. Her taste in 
dress was amazing and frightful; all manner of clashing colours 
streamed from her shoulders or waved on her head. She was 
very avaricious, but very charitable, spending her immense 
fortune largely in good works. It is probable that in 1830 and 
the few following years the Orleanist Monarchy was the saving 
of France from anarchy as well as the triumph of family 
ambition, In that case we may say that Madame Adélaide 
was much more than a good sister to Louis Philippe; she was 
a benefactress to her country. 





A BUDGET OF BOOKS ON ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIALISM.* 

THE fifteen works enumerated below are selected from a still 
larger pile which limitations of time and space oblige us to 
leave unnoticed. The attempt to treat these fifteen as in pari 
materia necessitates a bird's-eye view, for which some apology 
is due to the authors. It is, however, the only way in which 
we can bring these books before our readers. 

The first on our list is a serious treatise by a Professor of 
the Ecole Supérieure des Mines on The World's Gold. The 
author, as a geologist, undertakes to point out the civilising 
power of gold, and to treat of its economics as well as of its 
geology. Gold, in its conflict with other metals, has emerged 
as the standard of value in advanced civilised countries, and it 
is fitting that it should have ite special literature. The history 
of gold, the author declares enthusiastically, “invests a 
symbolism which is in reality barbarous, with a sort of 
philosophic beauty.” Historically gold has been the lubricant 
of exchange, and our present economic order is based on 
exchange. Projects for supplanting gold by “ universal credit 
money” or “social labour notes” are simply unthinkable. 
M. de Launay’s book affords an excellent illustration of the 
strength and irresistible momentum of a system, not invented 
by theorists, but adopted, after long ages of experiment, by the 
practically unanimous consensus of mankind. Economists 
analyse existing society, and, as their tempérament suggests, 
they justify or denounce it; but more and more they acknow- 
ledge that it cannot be fundamentally altered. We cannot, even 
if we were reckless enough to wish it, abandon liberty, property, 
and exchange as the fundamental pillars of our industrial 
life, nor are we likely to discover any substitute for gold as 
the standard of value. To those who realise the vast super- 
incumbent weight, the whole structure, in fact, of modern 
civilisation, which rests on these foundations, revolutionary 
proposals have an air of extraordinary temerity, and this is 
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the criticism which we must apply to the second book on our 
list, Money and Profit-Sharing. Mr. J.C. Smith recommends 
to us a “Dousie Standard Money System (which mugt 
not be confounded with Bimetallism).” He points out that 
values fluctuate, and to obviate some of the inconveniences of 
this, he proposes a plan under which to every contract there 


. should be added an index number as regulator, so that at 


the maturity of the transaction reference to the Oficial Price 
Current would, in a “ popular and automatic” fashion, enable 
the parties to readjust the terms of their bargain! Those 
who wish to know more of this plan for reforming the currency 
may read of it in some two hundred and thirty pages of 
excellent print. 

A similar levity seems, in our opinion, to characterise the 
numerous Socialistic works which come to us for review, 
Even academic expositors of economic history are occasionally 
very little appreciative of the great constructive forces 
which, silently and unobserved, have fashioned the destinies 
of mankind. In Mr. Meredith’s scholarly and interesting 
volume, Outlines of the Economic History of England, for 
instance, we find a new version of the work of the Poor 
Law Commission of 1834. The Commissioners advocated a 
stricter administration of relief with a view of throwing the 
responsibility for self-maintenance on the poor themselves :— 

“ The hope for the future,” so Mr. Meredith summarises their 

argument, “is that thrift and self-reliance will be so stimulated 
as to make relief ultimately unn , even for old age and 
sickness. The logical defects of this thesis are plain enough. If 
we are justified in leaving the pauper to mental and aesthetic 
torture with a view to his moral improvement, why should we 
boggle at the wind and the rain? The only answer is that 
‘humanity’ insists. But why make the h in humanity just so 
large and no larger? ...... Behind these questions lies the 
larger question of responsibility.” 
Quite so, and our complaint against Mr. Meredith’s presenta- 
tion of the subject is that he ignores what was very present 
to the minds of the Commissioners,—namely, that a criminal 
responsibility is incurred by the philanthropist and a great 
disservice done to the poor when the legal endowments of 
pauperism are unduly enlarged. The Commissioners did 
believe in the great service done to the poor through the 
acquisition of habits of thrift and self-reliance, and they 
therefore urged the disintegration of the older dependence of 
the individual on the commune and the parish. Mr. Meredith 
is sceptical as to the organising possibilities of these virtues ; 
but in our judgment it savours of temerity to suggest that 
their place can be taken by creating new and burdensome 
forms of State dependence. The Commissioners, it should be 
further remembered, while condemning all suggestions for 
organising industry and constructing society by means of the 
Poor Law, frequently reiterated their opinion that much service 
might be undertaken by charitable agencies which if under- 
taken by the law would multiply the evil it was intended 
to cure. 

This brings us to the next books on our list, devoted toa 
discussion of the methods of charity. There is some rather 
wild girding at “the pitiless and hopeless dogma of social 
laissez-faire,” and it is of course possible to push the doctrine 
of personal responsibility and its educative value too far. The 
school of thought, however, of which the Commissioners laid 
the foundation is urgently insistent on the value of charitable 
effort; it condemns only the stereotyping of conditions of 
dependence which results when incompetence and unsocial 
conduct are endowed by the action of the State. Itis nota 
question of “ pity and hope,” but of the effects which follow 
on causes. Mr. Bell’s book, Social Service, is a useful 
compilation “for workers and visitors in London and other 
large towns.” The volume on American Charities is more 
ambitious, and Mrs. Crawford’s book, Ideals of Charity, is 
specially addressed to Roman Catholics. 

A reprint of Arnold Toynbee’s Industrial Revolution will 
be welcome to many. We regret the omission of his lectures 
on Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. In these he more 
definitely faced the problem of Socialism than in his earlier 
work. Toynbee’s life was prematurely cut short. His per- 
sonality and enthusiasm have added to the romance of social 
inquiry, and an example of high endeavour, rather than any 
definite school of thought, has been his contribution to the 
solution of industrial problems. Two books follow, Trade 
and Tariffs and Railways and Nationalisation, able defences 
of Free-trade and pyjvate enterprise, the methods adopted in 
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of tariffs and the ownership of railways by the most 
advanced industrial country in the world. 

We have glanced at the temerity which proceeds from the 
crank and from the scepticism of the academic Professor, and 
have left ourselves only a few lines to comment on what we 
must call the temerity of the wild cat, and on two counter- 
arguments thereto. The Endowment of Motherhood is a 
modest proposal for resolving society into something like a 
stud-farm. ‘There is some parade of scientific argument. 
“Most civilised men and many women are polygynous or 
polyandrous ”; therefore we must seek “to establish our 
society on a basis that shall, as nearly as may be, conform to 
our instincts.” The Scientific Basis of Socialism suggests that 
colony formation is an evolutionary force, neglected hitherto 
by writers on the subject, which nevertheless is superseding 
the individual and the family as the unit of life. The author 
informs us that he “has had special opportunities of studying 
this phenomenon of colony-formation, having been entrusted 
for thirteen years by the Trustees of the British Museum with 
the task of cataloguing their vast unworked collection of 
corals at South Kensington.” We do not question Mr. 
Bernard's knowledge of corals, but, his high qualifications 
notwithstanding, we have not the courage to set about recon- 
structing human society on the analogy of processes which he 
there found at work. M. Jaurés’s Studies in Socialism and Mr. 
Macdonald’s Socialism and Society put some of these wild ideas 
into Parliamentary language for the more timid Fabian readers. 
In Present-Day Socialism and in Socialism and its Perils we 
have the case against Socialism set out by adherents of the 
present Parliamentary Opposition. Ably and industriously 
the authors expose the impracticability of the Socialist ideals. 
They fail to see, however, that by propounding a Socialism of 
their own—namely, the Socialism of Protection—they are 
giving away their case. The party of Liberty—opponents 
alike of Socialism and Protection—must rely on the intrinsic 
equity and convenience of free exchange, and only with much 
misgiving can welcome the assistance of such controversialists. 
“It's a mad world, my masters!” and perhaps in the hubbub 
of many discordant voices wisdom may be justified. 





TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP.* 
No man is better qualified than Major Martin Hume to retell 
the story of Anglo-Spanish relations from the death of 
Edward VI. down to the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
“Con todo el mundo guerra y paz con Inglaterra,” which is 
the motto quoted on the title-page, supplies the clue to 
the tortuous policy which Philip II. only abandoned after 
almost intolerable provocation. ‘The friendship of England 
had been sought steadily throughout the long reign of the 
Emperor Charles, who well knew that with England perma- 
nently against him and on the side of France, “the vast 
ambitions he cherished for himself, his son, and his country 
were doomed to failure.” Whether dealing with Henry, 
who had heaped insults on his house and faith, or with the 
more aggressive Protestantism of Edward VI. and his 
mentors, it was equally necessary to secure the goodwill of 
the Island Kingdom in the struggle in defence of his own 
Netherlands. The unexpected succession of Mary—for the 
Spanish Envoys in London were convinced that her cause was 
hopeless—threw the game for the moment into the hands 
of Spain; and as King of England Philip played his 
part with a skill and a moderation for which he has 
received little credit. It was not he who kindled the 
fires of Smithfield, and it was in spite of his warnings 
that the defences of Calais and of Guisnes were neglected 
until too late. From the day of Mary’s death the question 
of Elizabeth’s marriage was an ever-present trouble to the 
Spanish Court. Philip was willing and eager to be restored 
to his position of King Consort: he had befriended the 
Princess in her hour of need, and he had no scruples as to 
wedding his deceased wife’s sister. And the knowledge that 
Mary Stuart, the next to the throne, was heart and soul with 
the Guises made him discountenance for long years any 
attempt at a change of dynasty. How slowly and painfully 
disillusionment came to Philip, and with what a deft blending 
of coquetry and statecraft Elizabeth kept him in play till her 
position was assured, are admirably depicted by the author. 
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The consummate skill and daring of the maiden Queen were 
strangely blended with fite of indecision and caprice and 
parsimony, but from first to last she was more than a match for 
Philip in diplomacy, Yet the hour was reached when shifting 
and evasion could avail her no longer, when she could depend 
no more for immunity upon the continued war in the Nether- 
lands and upon Philip’s distrust for France. For years she 
had defied the Colossus of Europe, and only when the arsenals 
and harbours of Philip's realms were ringing with prepara- 
tions for the great enterprise was it brought home to her 
that she and her people would have to fight for the inde- 
pendence of England :—‘“ Almost to the day when the 
Armada sighted her coasts, she was beguiled into a belief 
that her negotiations with Parma might avert war, though 
Walsingham and the sailors were almost in despair at what 
they saw was the terrible risk she ran.” 

Philip of Spain must ever remain in this country, we 
suppose, the great national bogy, the monster of Froude 
and Motley, the Orgoglio of Spenser’s Facrie Queene. In his 
own land he is sti]l remembered with affection, and venerated 
as the type of all that is essentially Spanish. Without 
inclining the scales, Major Martin Hume helps us to a juster 
idea of the man who was the backbone of the Counter- 
Reformation, and who fought by fair means or foul a life- 
long hopeless battle, in which he never lost heart. “On 
his agonising death-bed he still held firmly to his faith, 
beyond all earthly evidence, that God in His good way and 
time would send triumphant victory to the cause for which 
He and Philip had fought in partnership—the supremacy 
of Catholicism and the preponderance of Spain among the 
nations.” The book abounds in vivid and sympathetic por- 
traiture, and the writer’s mastery of the contemporary Spanish 
authorities makes it an invaluable companion to the study of 
a most critical epoch in our existence as a nation. 





BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING.* 


Mr. CLaupE BeENsoN’s manual deserves a warm welcome 
from all who are interested in one of the noblest of human 
sports. Its great merit is that it preaches common-sense on 
a subject where dangerous heresies are becoming too frequent. 
In these islands we have many fine rock-mountains where 
the man who cannot afford to go further afield can learn his 
craft. The result of the constant practice of a great many 
people in a limited area is that the standard in such crags- 
manship has become very high, and courses are climbed which 
would be thought unjustifiable at Chamonix or in the 
Dolomites. Hence there are two dangers to be avoided. The 
beginner may start at once on too difficult roeks and break 
his neck, since he is an individualist, climbing without guides 
and with no tradition behind him. Again, the man who has 
done difficult things in the Lakes or in Wales may imagine 
that thereby he is the complete mountaineer, and only learns 
too late on some great Alpine peak that he is not. As to the 
first risk, the beginner who reads this book is not likely to 
incur it. Mr. Benson candidly and fairly sets out the perils 
of the hills. He gives excellent advice as to equipment and 
method, and he who pays attention to these wise words will 
learn his craft in the only true way,—by its legitimate stages. 
The author is catholic in his tastes, and loves the homely joys 
of the Gratwanderer as much as the awful pleasures of the 
cragsman. More important still, he places British mountaineer- 
ing in its proper perspective. He shows that it can never 
give adequate training im ice-and-snow work, and that 
its rock climbs, though often of great difficulty, are short 
compared with the first-class Alpine courses, and are not 
attended with the risks of over-fatigue, storms, falling stones, 
and the other possibilities of higher mountains. British 
mountaineering will make a man a splendid rock-gymnast, but 
it will not necessarily make him an accomplished mountaineer. 
Having said this, let us add that we can imagine no finer 
training-ground, provided the climber understands precisely 
what it is that he is learning. The great quality of Mr. 
Benson’s .book, as we have said, is common-sense, and it 
follows that it is a most practical and useful manual. He 
occasionally shows a tendency to be too jocose, but the style 
as a rule is as workmanlike as the matter. It deserves to 
become a classic of the rucksack. 
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MADAME ELIZABETH OF FRANCE.* 

Tuts is a touching and well-written Life of the good Princess 
who was certainly among the most innocent and the most 
suffering victims of the Revolution. Naturally, perhaps, Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott dwells chiefly on Madame Elizabeth's saintli- 
ness and heroism, here following on the lines of M. de 
Beauchesne’s well-known biography. Of these qualities, of 
course, too much cannot be said. But Madame Elizabeth was 
something more than an “admirable, pathetic figure,” who 
received “in her heart” every blow that was aimed at the 
King, the Queen, and the Royal position and power. As her 
calm and noble portrait, here charmingly reproduced, seems 
to say, she was a woman of distinguished, determined character, 
singularly Royal among the many weak Princes of her family, 
courageous and resolute as a man; far more a King, indeed, 
than the poor, kind-hearted brother to whom she was so 
faithful. 

Elizabeth of France never cared to marry; one great match 
after another, when offered, met with indifference or flat 
refusal. She wished, she said, to remain a Frenchwoman; 
and well France repaid her! She lived a quiet, charitable, 
religious life at Montreuil, an estate the King had given her, 
and cared nothing at all for the frivolities of Marie Antoinette’s 
Court; indeed, until trouble brought them together, there 
was little mutual understanding between the Queen and her 
sister-in-law. Rightly or wrongly, Madame Elizabeth's sym- 
pathies were with the émigrés, with her brothers Provence and 
Artois. She was convinced that Louis XVI. was entirely 
wrong in giving himself up, with his family, to the National 
Assembly, and that his fear of bloodshed would only bring 
on more frightful anarchy. She would have sternly checked 
the wilder excesses of the Revolution at their very beginning. 
In short, had she been Louis XVI., things would have been 
very differently managed on the Royal side; and she frankly 
made known her opinion. 

However, as things were, she refused to leave her brother 
when she might safely have done so, and her strong brain, 
her sincere religious faith and undaunted courage, were the 
support of her family as they moved on together into the 
deepening darkness. The story is too well known to be told 
again here, but it can never lose its interest, and Mrs. Maxwell- 
Scott’s beautiful volume may be called a new wreath laid upon 
the unknown grave of a most real Princess. 





SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY’S ESSAYS.t 


Tre fourteen essays contained in this volume are equally 
divided as to number and as to space occupied between the 
“Biographical” and the “Chemical.” It must be under- 
stood, however, that both divisions have practically the 
same subject,—chemical science. Naturally the biographical 
treatment, the history of some of the men who have made it 
what it is, appeals more strongly to the general reader, and 
accommodates itself better to the exigencies of what must be 
a very brief notice. First comes an essay on “The Early 
Days of Chemistry,” in which there is a specially interesting 
reference to alchemy, still surviving, it would seem, in 
France, where a certain chemist claims to have increased the 
minute portion of gold existent in a Mexican dollar by 
hammering it in a low temperature. Then we come to the 
great men to whom the chemists of to-day may be said to 
trace up their descent,—Boyle and Cavendish. Boyle has 
the glory of the pioneer; of Cavendish, Sir W. Ramsay says 
that “ his chemical work was of the highest order, and bears 
the imprint of a master mind, guiding a master hand.” Much 
might be written about it; but when we have said that he first 
showed the world what air and water are made of, we have 
said enough. Another par nobile succeed, Sir Humphry 
Davy and Thomas Graham, whose scientific activities cover 
the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century. In April, 1801, 
Davy delivered his first lecture at the Royal Institution, and 
Graham died in 1869, working up to the last, though for a 
time he had postponed science to his duties at the Mint. His 
next essay our author devotes to a countryman, Joseph Black 
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(1728-1799), whose researches were fruitful of results to later 
workers. His “great chemical discovery that a Zas exists 
which is not a modification of atmospheric air” was carrie 
out to its logical results when oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen 
and lastly argon, with which Sir William Ramsay's own name 
is connected, were distinguished. 

We next come to what we may describe without hesita. 
tion as the most attractive essay of the whole, “Lord 
Kelvin.” It is a singularly great subject in the most 
competent hands. A student of Glasgow University at 
ten, chief prizeman in mathematics and physics at fifteen 
Professor at twenty-two, and the first man to achieve 
a coronet for science,—these are commonplace standards, 
perhaps, but, after all, they mean a good deal. And 
Sir William Ramsay was a pupil. We could not have 
happier circumstances for the appreciation which is a great 
man’s due. We must limit ourselves to the quotation of a 
single story which shows the mathematician and the man in 
a very humorous combination. A student was amusing 
himself at lecture by scraping his foot on the floor, a noise 
which Sir William describes, not, we are sure, from personal 
experience, as “disturbing, yet difficult to locate.” Professor 
Thomson, as he then was, “spotted” the offender by the 
“Cartesian method of locating a point’’! We must be content 
with mentioning the account of the great master of organie 
chemistry, Berthelot (1827-1907). 





ANNE SEYMOUR DAMER.* 

Mrs. DAMER was an excellent subject for a biography, and 
it seems rather a pity that her Life should not have been 
written by a more accomplished biographer. At the same 
time, Mr. Noble’s work has its merits. It is simple and 
straightforward, perfectly conscientious, refreshingly free 
from affectation and romance. It has something of the dry 
clearness of the eighteenth century itself, during which Mrs, 
Damer made most of her delightful friendships and achieved 
her fame. But the treatment is bare and obvious. A great 
deal more, one cannot help feeling, might have been made out 
of such materials as must exist for a Life of Mrs. Damer; 
and this in spite of the fact that her own papers and letters 
were destroyed after her death. 

She was one of the best-known women of her time, both as 
to position in society and as to an artistic taste and talent 
which rarely, in her day, went beyond merely amateur 
performances. Her friends were all more or less famous, 
ranging from Royalty through every rank and every kind of 
distinction, from David Hume, Lord Nelson, Charles James 
Fox and other Whig magnates, to the stars of art and the 
stage. The Miss Berrys were her dearest und most intimate 
companions ; Horace Walpole, her cousin and faitbful friend, 
left her Strawberry Hill and all its precious contents. She 
lived there for some years after his death, and then, finding 
it too great a charge, handed it over intact to the next heir, 
Lady Waldegrave. The old walls and elms of Twickenham, 
however, kept a hold upon Mrs. Damer’s heart, and her last 
years were divided between York House and Upper Brook 
Street, where she died in 1828, a well-known figure in the 
worlds of art and of society. 

Anne Seymour Conway, the daughter of the Hon. Henry 
Seymour Conway, afterwards Field-Marshal, and his wife 
Lady Ailesbury, was married very young to the Hon. John 
Damer, eldest son of Lord Milton,—a barony now extinct. 
The marriage was unhappy, but not by Mrs. Damer's fault. 
Her worthless husband committed suicide while still a young 
man, and from that time, ceasing to be the “ fine lady” Lady 
Sarah Lennox called her, she gave her life to the art she 
loved—the art of sculpture—her works, chiefly portrait busts, 
being much admired by her contemporaries. She also travelled 
a great deal, being high-spirited and fond of adventure. She 
was one of Napoleon’s many English adorers, and during the 
Hundred Days she paid him a visit in Paris on purpose to 
present him with one of her favourite works, a marble bust of 
Fox. In return, the Emperor gave Mrs. Damer the beautiful 
diamond-studded snuffbox, with an enamel portrait of 
himself, which she left to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 





* Anne Seymour Damer: a Woman of Art and Fashion, 1748-1828, By Percy 
Noble. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, [12s. 6d. net.j 
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INDIAN ART.* 

Taose who would know something of the true essence of 
Indian art will welcome Mr. Havell’s book. How often 
have we been disappointed by learned treatises in which 
the soul of the artistic creations of India bas been buried 
under accumulations of archaeological pedantry. It is quite 
useless to classify, arrange, and dissect periods and schools, to 
trace influences, and make historical connexions, if the inner- 
most spirit which informs the art we are studying remains 
hidden and unexplained. Mr. Havell at once goes to the root 
of the matter, and not only makes us realise that Indian art is 
totally different in its aim from that of the West, but helps 
us to understand why this is so. The object of the Indian 
sculptor or painter is never to create a visual image for the 
sake of giving a plastic rendering of some actual object. His 
intention is always to give the utmost possible amount of the 
spiritual meaning of what he depicts. Therefore, according 
to Mr. Havell, the strangeness of the forms employed by 
Indian artists arises in no way from an inability to portray 
the human figure. Rather it is a deliberate choice which 
makes the sculptor and painter idealise and modify till 
they suggest the central idea and not the outward manifesta- 
tion. To emphasise the structure of Buddha's body would 
be to distract the attention from the spiritual appeal the 
artist wishes to make. The monotonous flow of line and the 
flat unmodelled surfaces are all carefully calculated in their 
effect. The same spirit is evident in the portraits which 
have come down to us from the times of the Great Moguls. 
Several of these are reproduced in the present volume; one, 
a picture of Sa’di, is extraordinarily fine in the simplicity 
of its treatment. 

Mr. Havell has a great deal to say of the condition of art in 
India at the present time. What he tells us is a melancholy 
atory. If we had taken no notice of art whatever, and had 
made no attempt to educate artists, we should at any rate not 
have corrupted native art as we have done. The Government 
in the past have taken the preposterous line that the native 
style, which has existed for two thousand years, is merely 
barbarous, and whenever they have given art education, 
it has been on the lines of the schools of London and Paris. 
Instead of directing the young Indian towards the study 
of the masterpieces of his own country, he has been made 
to copy casts from the antique and the orders of classical 
architecture. Fortunately, Mr. Havell himself seems to 
have done something towards producing a better state of 
things when he was keeper of the Government Art Gallery 
at Calcutta. He inaugurated a collection of native pictures, 
and in his book he gives us some reproductions of works 
by young Indian artists who have been brought up in the 
traditions of their own art by his enlightened policy. The 
works by Mr. Tagore show great power and are in every way 
national. It is to be hoped that there may be a renaissance 
of Indian art, which has suffered so much at the hands of 
Aurangzib and the English; the former from religious 
bigotry, the latter from a mistaken desire to improve native 
taste. Mr. Havell thinks the outlook is hopeful, for in the 
villages and out-of-the-way places the traditions of the old 
arts still live on. He tells us of a shrine in Orissa where for 
the last thirty years the direct descendants of those who 
carved the temple of the Sun God have been at work. The 
wages of these craftsmen, fourpence a day, “are being paid 
by a religious mendicant who has spent his whole life in 
begging for funds for this purpose.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
So - 
LIFE AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SAMUEL GARRATT. 

Life and Personal Recollections of Samuel Garratt. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) —This volume consists of two parts, 
“ A Memoir,” by Evelyn R. Garratt, and “ Personal Recollections,” 
written by Mr. Garratt in 1898, when he was eighty-one. Mr. 
Garratt was vicar of Trinity Church in what was Little Queen 
Street, Holborn, from 1851 to 1867, and of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, 
from 1867 to 1895, when he retired, being then in his seventy-ninth 
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year. He was, especially in his London days, what may be called 
a militant Evangelical. He used to preach controversial sermons 
to the Irish population of St. Giles’s, a region which was far more 
turbulent forty years ago than it is now. His Ipswich cure did 
not give the same occasions, but he was always one who spoke 
his mind. But he was not a partisan. He could assert himself 
against those with whom he was commonly wont to act. So he 
strongly disapproved of the active policy of the Church Associa- 
tion in the days when offences of ritual were punished with 
imprisonment, All through the book we find conclusive proofa 
that he could be on terms of Christian charity with men who 
were very far distant from him in matters of belief. There 
is an especially interesting correspondence with Dr. Pusey in 
Part Il. of the book. Mr. Garratt was, as may be supposed, a 
vehement opponent of the Higher Criticism. On the question of 
everlasting punishment he had opinions which seemed heretical 
to some of his friends. ‘There would, he thought, be an irre- 
ver ible loss to the condemned of the inheritance of the saints, but 
thers remained the possibility of reformation. The difficulties 
of tae subject lead to far stranger attempts at escape than 
this. A quite eminent person maintained the other day that 
there was a difference between the perishing everlastingly and 
the going into everlasting fire in the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed. More than once in the “ Personal Recollectious ” 
we find a new light thrown on the Church history of the 
nineteenth century. Bishop Blomfield’s famous charge of 1841 
was, we are told, not designed to further Ritualism, but to 
oppose it. The Bishop thought that if he could bring the 
Low Church more into line as to certain points of ritual, he 
would be able more effectively to check the advance which 
he saw to be likely to happen. It is from beginning to end 
a highly interesting book, but it makes us feel that we have 
passed into a quite different age. 








NELSON’S HARDY. 


Nelson’s Hardy: his Life, Letters, and Friends. By A. M., 
Broadley and R. G. Bartelot, M.A. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—This biography appeared in substance in “The Three Dorset 
Captains at Trafalgar.” Since the publication of that volume 
some more of Hardy’s letters have come to light, and the story 
of his life can be told in further detail. There is nothing, we 
need hardly say, that makes us think less kindly of him. He 
was one of those “ whose memories to the world go down, For ever 
clinging to some great renown.” Thomas Masterman Hardy was 
a sailor who knew his business to the utmost, and was as brave 
and loyal a man as England has ever produced. It was the 
chance of being Nelson's Flag-Captain—not a mere chance, by 
the way, for Nelson would have Hardy and no one else—that 
immortalised his name. He lives and will live in the memories 
of his countrymen as “Nelson’s Hardy.” But it must not be 
forgotten that he was a faithful friend in the full sense of the 
word “faithful.” He never concealed what he felt about the 
lamentable wrongdoings of his chief. Lady Nelson had his 
fullest sympathy. There is a significant sentence in a letter 
describing a proposed position in Nelson’s household, which 
offered with other advantages “a knife and fork” at the 
table-—he would accept according as he liked the company or 
not. The book gives an interesting picture, not only of the man, 
but also of the times and of the Service. One thing is plain 
enough: it was not a very lucrative profession. The account 
between Hardy and his agent, happily an affectionate kinsman, 
shows for the early years a heavy balance against Hardy. There 
were great prizes now and then—so Captain Phillimore got 
£100,000 at one haul—but they were rare, and grew rarer as our 
naval supremacy was more thoroughly established. Hardy 
received after Trafalgar £2,389 (on August 6th, 1806), and £973 
prize-money (April 10th, 1807), not very extravagant sums, for 
which he had to wait no little time. His will was sworn at under 
£25,000. If he had been a more or less honest contractor, he 
might have left ten times as much. 








CANTERBURY SCHOOL. 


Schola Regia Cantuarensis; a History of Canterbury School. By 
H. E. Woodruff, M.A., and H. J. Cape, M.A. (Mitchell, Hughes, 
and Clark.)—The “ King’s School,” Canterbury, as it is commonly 
called, claims to be the oldest in England. If it has a 
rival in this matter, it is -St. Peter’s School at York. No 
absolutely certain date can be assigned to either, but as the See 
of Canterbury has unquestioned precedence in point of time, as 
well as of dignity, the distinction may, at least provisionally, be 
conceded to the school. That there were schools in Kent at a 
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very early time is clear from Bede, who tells us that Sigebert, who 
succeeded to the kingdom of East Anglia in 631, set up a school 
for boys, and was helped in the matter by Bishop Felix, who 
supplied teachers “after the manner of the Kentish folk.” Schools 
in Kent, and presumably in Canterbury, were in working order 
thirty-four years after the coming of Augustine. If the York 
school is as old as the See—the writer does not hold a brief 
for either—it goes back to 626. As an actual existence it 
comes into prominence in the days of Theodore (668-690), when it 
was attended by a crowd of scholars, some of them afterwards 
very distinguished men. Then comes a blank,—the author sees a 
cause in external troubles, the Danish invasions, &c. When we 
come to Archbishop Lanfranc (1070-1089) it is disappointing to 
find no reference to it. Lanfranc provided for the education of 
the choirboys. Our authors infer that the grammar school was 
efficient. It is not till past the middle of the thirteenth century 
that we have a definite record. This mentions one “ Master 
Roberts, rector of the schools of the city of Canterbury.” After 
this we have a succession of documents which enable us to trace 
the history of the school without difficulty. This task has been 
efficiently performed. The foundation has had its ups and downs, 
but its recent history has been one of prosperity and progress. 
We will say “ Floreat aeternum!” 








PHILIBERT COMMERSON, 

The Life of Philibert Commerson. By the late Captain S. 
Pasfield Oliver. Edited by G. F. Scott Elliot. (John Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Philibert Commerson was born in the Pays des 
Dombes (near Lyons), the son of a notary who intended him for 
his own profession. But Nature was too strong for the father. 
Philibert devoted his life to botany, reserving a portion for 
medicine, by which he had to live. He seems to have been a 
strange being, with something of the unscrupulousness which is 
sometimes attributed to collectors. He was everywhere in trouble 
with the peasant proprietors, and he even purloined specimens 
from the Royal garden of Montpellier, where he was a student 
of medicine. In 1760—he was born in 1727—he married, and 
enjoyed two years of peaceful life, practising medicine at Toulon- 
sur-Arroux. Then his wife died. Not long afterwards he migrated 
to Paris, where he obtained some distinction in scientific society. 
He was thus brought into relations with Louis Antoine de 
Bougainville, a politician who had made a name for himself in 
Canada. Canada was just then lost to France, and de Bougain- 
ville hoped to make good the loss by discoveries in other regions 
of the world. Commerson was attached to the expedition, 
and sailed for the West in February, 1767. He travelled 
through various parts of South America, and visited Tahiti 
(of which he gives a glowing account, in which, as his biographer 
remarks, we see the influence of Jean Jacques Rousseau), the 
Spice Islands, Mauritius, Madagascar, and other places. More 
than five years were spent in these travels, the time being most 
industriously occupied in making collections of fishes and plants, 
collections of almost monumental magnitude. Then a cruel 
blow fell upon him. His salary was stopped. He intended to 
return home and, if possible, obtain redress. But his health 
failed, and he died at Flacq, in Mauritius, on March 13th, 1773. 
Eight days later he was elected in absentia a member of the 
Academy of France by a unanimous vote,—an unprecedented 
honour. He was eminent in his own branch of science, but 
perhaps the most remarkable thing he did was to write the 
following sentence: “ La premitre nuance aprés l’homme est celle 
des animaux anthropomorphes ou singes & figure humaine dont il 
serait fort & désirer de connattre toutes les séries parce qu’elles 
établissent un passage insensible de l’homme aux quadrupédes.” 








AS OTHERS SEE US. 

As Others See Us. By John Graham Brooks. (Macmillan and 
Co. 7s. 6d, net.)—We do not quite see why Mr. Brooks describes 
this book as “a study of social progress.” The title can be 
justified, indeed. A writer who collects the opinions which 
visitors to the United States have expressed about the ways and 
manners of the people from time to time during the last sixty 
years is certainly gathering materials for such a study. ‘To see, 
for instance, what Captain Basil Hall wrote in 1828, or Mrs. Trollope 
some twenty years later, and set over against them the judgments 
of Mr. Bryee and Matthew Arnold within what may be called our 
own time, is a way of marking progress. The earlier criticisms 
certainly read somewhat strangely. Captain Basil Hall, for 


instance, thought that the country could not prosper because it 
lacked a class which could “spend money graeefully.” He would 
be reassured could he see it now. Possibly he was not so wrong 
when he thought that to lack an Established Church was to throw 





away the fly-wheel in a great engine. (Mr. Brooks, curiously enough, 
comments on this observation : “ and yet he was an honoured guest 
and friend in the family of Sir Walter Scott,”—as if Scotland had 
no Established Church.) Our author has collected a vast number 
of pictures and representations of what “others have seen,” and 
he comments on and contrasts them with great good sense and 
humour. There is a great temptation to comment on his com. 
ments and to criticise his contrasts. For the most part we have 
found them admirably just and true; now and then some doubt 
or difference suggestsitself. But it would be as unfair as it would 
be inadequate to pick out an instance here or there for comment, 
We must be content with saying generally that not only is the 
book one of the most entertaining and illuminating that we 
have ever come across, but that it is from beginning to end q 
happy proof of the good understanding that is growing more 
and more complete between the two countries. One story we 
must quote, all the more readily because the laugh is not on our 
side. An English traveller saw a man who “looked as if he 
needed a shilling.” Would he carry his valise to the hotel? 
“ Stranger, does that pack require two folks to carry it? ”—*No, 
one person can carry it.”— Well, then, I guess you'll take it 
yourself; you’re as big as I be, and look as if you’d been livin’ at 
a better boardin’-house than mine.” 








GEORGE BROWN, PIONEER MISSIONARY AND 


EXPLORER. 

George Brown, Pioneer Missionary and Ezplorer: an Auto 
biography. (Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net.)—George Brown, 
born at Barnard Castle in 1835, after trying various employ- 
ments, of which the seaman’s was the chief, in 1855 emigrated 
to New Zealand, because, as he tells*us, “it was furthest from 
England.” On his voyage he had for fellow-passengers Bishop 
Selwyn, from whom he learnt something of the Maori tongue, 
and J. C. Patteson, whose Bible-class he joined. The impressions 
thus gained were deepened as time went on. In 1860 he was 
accepted as a missionary by the Wesleyan Quarterly Meeting of 
Auckland. His first station was Samoa. “I have always con- 
sidered the Samoans to be amongst the nicest and most lovable 
people with whom I have ever lived,” he writes. From Samoa, 
after fourteen years of work, he went to New Britain, a field of 
work which was entered upon by the Australian branch of the 
Wesleyan Missions chiefly at Mr. Brown’s instance. He has every 
reason to rejoice in the result of the impulse which he thus gave 
to evangelising work. In 1875 absolutely nothing had been done; 
by the end of 1907 there were more than three thousand church 
members and nearly twenty thousand attendants at worship. In 
1891 he began to work in New Guinea. Here, too, figures show an 
encouraging progress, though it is noticeable that while the 
attendance at worship is nearly the same, the membership has 
not reached a thousand. We have Dr. Brown’s simple and 
unpretending narrative of his work, work carried on, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, under conditions which make a very severe 
demand on the worker’s courage and patience. A significant 
illustration of the character of his life may be found in the fact 
that the one occasion when Dr. Brown came into collision with 
the civil authorities was when he organised a punitive expedition 
against a tribe which had murdered and eaten some native 
teachers. He was acquitted; as a matter of fact he was never 
tried. Heseems to have acted as a man of sense and courage. 
We are reminded of the active part which Bishop Macdougall of 
Labuan took in beating off an attack of pirates in a neighbour- 
ing region. The volume is handsomely illustrated with some 
very interesting photographs. 








SIDELIGHTS ON RELIGION. 

Sidelights on Religion. By J. Brierley, B.A. (James Clarke 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brierley starts from the thesis that 
religion, broadly considered, is “the real and only explanation of 
the riddle of existence.” That is a common ground of which it 
is impossible to exaggerate the importance. As we proceed some 
points of difference will develop themselves. Mr. Brierley has a 
tendency, we cannot but think, to generalise hastily. That there 
was a sharp conflict between Paulinism and Judaic Christianity 
is manifest enough, but to say that “Paul’s standpoint was 
regarded by the entire Apostolic body as a most dangerous and 
heretical novelty” is to go too far. Some terms of peace must 
have been agreed upon before long, if the testimony of the Acts is 
to count for anything. And would St. Paul have associated him- 
self with the “other Apostles,” as he does more than once in his 
letters, if there had been this absolute breach between him and 
them? On the other hand, there is little or nothing to which 
we can refuse assent in such papers as “ Religion and Morals,” 
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«Sacraments ”—we observe here a statement of what Zwingti really 
held on this subject—and others which it is needless to mention. 
The book as a whole is full of suggestion. It illuminates some 
obscure subjects which most of us are content to leave alone. 
Perhaps we may say that it is a book for those whose business it 
is to teach, and who have a fairly well assured standing ground 
of belief. These it cannot fail to strengthen, while it broadens 
their outlook. We would specially recommend for careful study 
the last but one in order of these thirty-three studies, “ Religion 
and Labour.” The Christian Socialist will get some good from it. 








THE GILDS AND COMPANIES OF LONDON. 

The Gilds and Companies of London. By George Unwin. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We know of no series in which 
the purchaser gets better value for his money than he does 
in the “Antiquary’s Books,” and the volume now before us 
isa signal instance. It is an exhaustive study of its subject. 
The special history of the Companies is not given, though all of 
them, and not a few which have been extinguished, swallowed up, 
or amalgamated, appear from time to time. It is the institution 
of the trade or occupation Gild in general, its origin and develop- 
ment, that is dealt with. “The Gild of the East is alive while 
the Gilds of the West are dead,” says Mr. Unwin in his first 
chapter. But they are dead because their work is done. They 
have helped to build up a great system of society. It is interest- 
ing, however, to observe that some of them seem to be entering 
on a second existence to remedy defects which have shown them- 
selves in this society. But what we may call a post-mortem 
examination is profoundly interesting. Happily, investigation is 
favoured by circumstances. London possesses a great wealth of 
records relating to the subject, and it is no small help to the 
student that many of the Gilds still exist, though their functions 
have ceased or have been exchanged for something quite different. 
We can but take one or two specimens from the wealth of 
material which Mr. Unwin puts at our disposal. One of the 
obvious facts which every one is acquainted with is the existence 
of the Twelve Great Companies. The narrative of how these came 
to be what they are is full of interest. They are “great” now 
because they are wealthy, but the distinction once meant much 
more. They had, for instance, the privilege of choosing the Lord 
Mayor,—i.e., this officer must belong to one or other of the 
Liveries, If any outsider was likely to be in the running for the 
dignity, he had to get himself transferred from the lesser Gild to 
the greater. In connexion with this, we find that there was an 
era of multiplication of Gilds, and another era of diminution. At 
one time every branch of craft desired an independent existence ; 
at another they found it necessary to merge themselves in the 
general body. In the earlier part of the fifteenth century the 
Leathersellers had rivals in the Glovers, the Pursers, the 
Whittawers, and the Pouchmakers. The pressing question was: 
who was to exercise the right of search? By degrees these 
all came into one body. The Glovers and Pursers first combined 
together, and then, by the mediation of the Mayor, were united to 
the Leathersellers. This was in 1498; in 1517 the Pouchmakers 
did the same. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER AUNT. 

Recollections of a Spinster Aunt. Edited by S. Sophia Beale. 
(W. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net.)—Miss Beale in introducing to the 
reading public these “Recollections” has done them a good 
service. She has given them an opportunity of enjoying many 
shrewd observations and well-considered judgments, of seeing 
how a well-informed and intelligent person deals with many 
subjects, political, social, literary, and artistic. And she has 
also furnished such readers as have a liking for the Higher 
Criticism with an occasion for exercising it. Such will soon begin 
to ask : Is the “Spinster Aunt” a real person? We have some of 
her early letters, appropriately misspelt. The misspelling looks 
alittle odd. So we have “good nite to every boddy,” and in the 
next line “one night I walked down stairs in my nite goun.” 
Then the spelling improves somewhat suddenly. Traces of the 
old ways remain, But is “diktionary” a probable example ? 
For we know that the young lady has such a book at 





hand, because she looks for “phantasma” in it, and 
cannot find it. Was the word “telegraphy” in use in the 
“sixties”? Then some of the observations seem to have 


& suspicion of anachronism about them. Was it a matter 
of common knowledge that very highly placed personages 
disliked the Garibaldi enthusiasm? We know it now from the 
publication of the Duke of Cambridge’s Life. Was any one 
likely in 1871 to say of the then Prince of Wales that there was 
&“talent in which he reigned supreme,—that of always saying 
the right thing in the right place”? His Royal Highness at 





thirty—date “Feb. 27, 1871”—had hardly had the chance 
of making such a reputation. Then the “Spinster Aunt” sees 
with surprising clearness as early as July, 1870, what was the 
Emperor's real position in France, and what was going to be the 
result of the war. There is an instance of lamentably bad taste 
in the extract from a sermon by the “ Rev. Jeremiah Jehoshophat 
Jones, of Salem Chapel, Clapham.” It would be dubious, to say 
the least, in a professed caricature. Given asa genuine quotation, 
it is distinctly offensive. 








MEMORIALS OF OLD SUFFOLK. 

Memorials of Old Suffolk. Edited by Vincent B. Redstone. 
(Bemrose and Sons. 15s. net.)—This volume is well kept up to 
the high standard of the series to which it belongs. Of course 
it is impossible to be absolutely exhaustive where space is 
limited, but we have not observed any important omission. 
One of the most valuable chapters is that which deals with the 
great Benedictine house of Bury St. Edmunds. Dr. Charles Cox 
is quite at home in such a subject, and gives a very interesting 
account. He is,as might be supposed, not unfavourable to the 
monks. Apparently he sees no harm in the exemption from episcopal 
visitation. Can it be supposed that the visitation of the General 
Provincial Chapter of the Order was of much value? Could the 
Oxford Colleges be adequately visited by the University, which is 
naturally an aggregation of the Colleges? It would be well to 
read what the editor says in “Riots and Ruin” :—“ Nowhere was 
there greater cause for discontent among the ‘clerks’ than at 
Bury St. Edmunds: there the Benedictine monks lived in the 
midst of ease and luxury. .... . At times the younger burgesses 
would rise against the tyrannical rule of the Abbey.” The riots 
are mentioned, but only mentioned, by Dr. Cox. As to the luxury, 
the working expenses of the Abbey came to £1,407 11s. 2d. in the 
year. Multiply this by twenty to get the present purchasing- 
power, and we have £28,151. If there were a hundred monks, 
this would give a high average of expenditure. 








CARDINAL BEAUFORT. 

Cardinal Beaufort. By Lewis Bostock Radford, B.D. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Radford uses a com- 
mendable impartiality in dealing with his subject. Henry 
Beaufort is known to most of us by his portraiture in Shakespeare. 
His latest biographer thinks that the colouring is far too dark, 
and prefers the picture drawn by the Croyland Chronicler. The 
general impression left by his own study is that Henry Beaufort, 
“ Bishop, Chancellor, and Cardinal,” was not above, was probably 
even below, the average standard of his age. He was an 
eminently self-secking politician, with about as little sense of 
the responsibilities of his position as a man could well have. 
The best that can be said of him is that he was an opportunist 
statesman of considerable dexterity, quite remote from any 
ideals of saintliness or patriotism. Great ecclesiastics almost 
monopolised the administration of the commonwealth, to the 
damage of their own spiritual character, and seldom to the 
public advantage. If Henry Beaufort had genius, it was in the 
direction of finance. For many years he was a pecuniary 
Providence to the English Kings. Mr. Radford thinks that he 
acted for a syndicate of men who had money. Large as were 
his own preferments, they could hardly have sufficed for opera- 
tions of such magnitude. But wherever the money came from 
the handling of it did not tend to improve the man’s character. 








THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 

The Patriarchate of Jerusalem. By Archdeacon Dowling. (The 
Blackheath Press. 1s, 6d. net.)—This is an interesting account 
of the actually existing ecclesiastical order of the Greek Church 
in Palestine. First comes the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Damianus 
by name, who has held the office since 1897. Then there are jive 
Metropolitans, and twelve Archbishops. This looks like a mag- 
nificent provision of spiritual rulers; but, as a matter of fact, two 
only of the five Metropolitans are resident prelates, and two of 
the Sees are vacant, while most of the Archbishops reside in the 
Convent of Constantine in Jerusalem. The peculiar position of 
the Church under a Moslem Government must be taken as 
accounting for much that seems strange. It is pleasant to read 
of the friendly feeling that exists between Greek ecclesiastics and 
the Anglican sojourners in their province. One wonders how 
far it really goes. Other questions occur. Does the Orthodox 
Church require reform? Is our presence likely to help or to 
retard? But these questions do not trouble the party which 
regards our own Reformation as a deplorable mistake to be 
repented of in sackcloth and ashes, according to the mosé 
powerful of Anglican laymen. 
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THE NANDI: THEIR LANGUAGE AND FOLK-LORE. 

The Nandi: their Language and Folk-lore. By A.C. Hollis. With 
Introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. (The Clarendon Press. 16s. 
net.)—Mr. Hollis, already known for his work on the Masai, has 
followed it up with another treatise dealing with the cognate 
tribe of the Nandi. This people, for some time one of the most 
troublesome elements in the Uganda Protectorate, has now been 
taught a respect for order, and Mr. Hollis anticipates a more 
prosperous future for them. They seem to occupy an intellectual 
level which gives at least some promise of response to a wise and 
considerate treatment. Mr. Hollis’s volume contains a sketch of 
the history of the people and of their customs, social and religious. 
Then we have specimens of their folk-lore, and finally a grammar 
and vocabulary. We must be content with expressing our sense 
of the energy and industry with which the author has dealt with 
the subject. It isno small service that is done to the Empire 
when its subject-races are studied in this fashion. The Nandi 
are, as has been said, akin to the Masai, and seeing “The Story 
of the Creation” among the legends, we looked for something of the 
Mosaic colouring that the Masai myths have been said to possess. 
Here there is nothing of the kind. God, we are told, found on 
the earth man, the elephant, and the thunder. The thunder flies 
up to heaven to get out of man’s way; the elephant despises him 
because he is small, and is shot with a poisoned arrow. Here we 
have the usual childish type from which the Mosaic cosmogony is 
so conspicuously different. 








THE VARYING YEAR. 

The Varying Year. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
(George Allen and Son. 5s, net.)—The year, as Mr. Russell 
pictures it for us, certainly varies much, for it shows us the 
change of mood as well as the change of season. He begins with 
something like an invective against January. It sounds some- 
what absurd. January has the property of varying, at least in 
this climate, in common with the other months, and it has this 
advantage, anyhow, over those that go immediately before it,— 
that the days are lengthening, and that it brings with it the first 
flowers of the year, the aconite and the snowdrop. Mr. Russell 
draws his pictures both from country and town, but he frankly 
confesses that his preference lies with the latter. It is allowed to 
be worth noting how the varying year “clothes and reclothes the 
happy plains”; yet it is true that “all lives lived out of London 
are of the nature of mistakes,”—such is the philosophy indicated 
by the title-page mottoes. And when the country comes in, it is 
most effectively in respect of its activities. One of the best things 
in the book is the narrative of a famous run, known as the 
“Waterloo Run,” from the journals of Colonel Anstruther- 
Thompson. For, it must be understood, Mr. Russell quotes well 
as he writes well. Whether it is of his own or of some one else’s 
that he gives us, it is always a pleasure to receive; at least it 
never bores to read. To disagree is, from this point of view, quite 
as good as to agree, and may even be better. We have found 
especial pleasure in Mr. Russell’s reflections on All Souls’ Day. 
If we understand him aright, he would put no narrow limits on the 

* aspirations and prayers that are fitting for that day, But why 
speak of Tennyson as “a pantheistic poet”? 








RHODES OF THE KNIGHTS, 

Rhodes of the Knights. By Baron de Belabre. (The Clarendon 
Press. 31s. 6d. net.)—The Knights of St. John took possession 
of Rhodes in A.D. 1309. Aggrandised a few yeans later by the 
suppression of their great rivals, the Templars, they became very 
rich and powerful. Then a period of decay set in, simultaneous 
with the growth of the Ottoman power. The island was attacked 
in 1444 by an Egyptian force, and again in 1480 by the Turks under 
the command of the renegade Palacologus. This was a very 
formidable business, lasting for two months, and resulting in a 
loss of twenty-five thousand to the besiegers. In 1522 the final 
siege took place. The Knights, who could command but a small 
defending force, held out for five months, and then capitulated on 
honourable terms. This is a brief account of their occupation. 
Its history is “writ large” in the remains of the town. The 
names, for instance, indicate the constitution of the Order. It had 
its eight “tongues,” three of them, substantially French, having 
been instituted before the French Monarchy was consolidated. 
Of the nineteen Masters, all but five belonged to one of the three 
French tongues,—Provence, Auvergne, and France; Provence 
claims the first six, Auvergne and France four each. These 
names, and the names of the other less numerous and influential 
tongues, appear again and again in the various fortifications. We 
have, for instance, the “ Walls of Auvergne,” the “Tongue of 








Castile,” the “Ditch of France.” Of these remains, of the “Out, 
lying Castles,” and other cognate matters Baron de Belabre gives 
us in this volume an elaborate and amply illustrated account, 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN CLUB, TORONTO 

Proceedings of the Canadian Club, Toronto, 1907-8. (Warwick 
Brothers and Rutter, Toronto.)}—The Canadian Club, now in 
its twelfth year, welcomes many guests. Mr. Keir Hardie ad. 
dresses it on Socialism and its aim, Mr. Rudyard Kipling on 
“ Problems of Empire ”—he was received, we are glad to see, with 
enthusiasm—Mr. Warman on “The Protection of the Wild and 
the Things of the Wild”—bidding its members draw a salutary 
lesson from what has happened in the States—and Mr, W 
Jennings Bryan (lately Democratic candidate for the United States 
Presidency) on ideals. Then some specially Canadian questiong 
are treated. The head of the Ontario Agricultural College dig. 
courses on agriculture as a profession, Dr. Fennow on “ Forest 
Policy for Canada,” and Mr. Lewis on “ Pulpwood,” a branch, it 
may be said, of the forest question. Pulp means paper, and Mr, 
Lewis is for imposing an export-duty on it, which would result, he 
thinks, in creating a home paper manufacture. For a time, we 
imagine, paper would be both bad and dear; and dear, the export. 
duty on the raw material being backed up by an import-duty on 
the manufactured article, it would remain. Then there is a dis. 
cussion on the “ Power Bye-law,” a subject to be paralleled by our 
own differences on electrical matters. The club appears to be 
prosperous. It had in 1907-8 1,403 paying members as against 
1,179 in the year preceding, with 441 applications for membership 
as against 250. It is interesting to see the “attendances.” Mr, 
Bryan and Mr. Rudyard Kipling divide the first honours with 800 
each, the Bishop of London comes next with 700, a number which 
Mr. Keir Hardie exactly halves. 








WELLS AND GLASTONBURY. 


Wells and Glastonbury. By Thomas Scott Holmes. (Methuen 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) —The three chief lines of history in this volume, 
one of the “Ancient Cities” Series, are the Cathedral of Wells, 
with which is connected the story of the rival Bath, the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, and the civic development of the two towns or cities, 
Wells possessed a church from early times; in 909 this was 
raised to the rank of a Cathedral. What was done to accommo- 
date the building to this dignity we do not know. In the twelfth 
century a Cathedral was dedicated, indicating that it was largely 
new. Nothing of this building remains. The earliest parts of 
the present structure are some twenty years later. The story of 
its growth to the splendid building of to-day is highly interesting. 
Interesting, also, but less pleasing to read, is the narrative of the 
long struggle between the Bishop and the townsmen. In the later 
Middle Ages this assumed a violent form. The Bishop obtained 
leave to crenellate his palace in the fourteenth century. Another 
painful business, at least in its later stages, is the story of the 
Abbey. It was always a favourable specimen of the monastic 
Houses, and the hard treatment which it met with has « very 
ungracious look. The volume is full of noteworthy matter. 








ADEL AND ITS NORMAN CHURCH. 

Adel and its Norman Church. By William H. Draper, Rector. 
(R. Jackson, Leeds.)—Mr. Draper has done his duty by his 
parish in a way that cannot be too widely imitated. He describes 
the church, a fine specimen of Late Gothic,—it is supposed to date 
from the reign of Stephen. The porch and the chancel arch, as 
shown by photographs and verbally described, exhibit consider- 
able ornament. He tells the story of the patrons and the 
incumbents, the lists of both being approximately complete. As 
to the patronage there seems to have been some debate, the 
Abbey of Kirkstall and the Priory of the Holy Trinity in York 
claiming it; the result was in favour of the Priory. In the list 
of rectors it may be noticed that the early tenures were short. 
In the first half of the fourteenth century there were ten. The 
vacancy is commonly per resignationem. From 1470 to 1627 there 
were twelve, all succeeding per mortem. Mr. Draper has piously 
preserved all the mortuary inscriptions. Among them we notice 
a name which will be familiar to some readers of the Spectator,— 
“John William Inchbold, Painter and Poet, 1830-18898,” 








THE CHARACTERS OF PARADISE LOST. 

The Characters of Paradise Lost. By M. A. Woods. (John 
Ouseley. 2s.)—Miss Woods continues in this little volume her 
very acute and interesting criticisms on Milton. Her apprecia- 
tion of the poet’s greatness is so excellent that she has every 
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right to point out the passages in which he seems to have been 
more or less unequal to his theme; the marvel is that, this 
theme being what it is, these are not more frequent. Of all 
Milton’s characters, his Eve naturally pleases her least. She is 
far too submissive, and that to a being who is by no means equal 
to the superior position which he occupies. Perhaps the best of 
the “characters” is Satan; he “lives in our memories not as 
the guileful serpent, but as the exiled chief, splendid in ruin.” 
There are grand traits in it, but,as Miss Woods well puts it, 
“the despair, painted as only Milton could paint it, impresses us 
most.” And she appropriately quotes from “ Paradise Rogained” 
the striking lines :— 


“ I would be at the worst: worst is my port, 
My harbour, and my ulti mate repose.” 


We are reminded of the anecdote of how Lord Eldon, hearing for 
the first time the story, which was read to him by a companion 
in a postchaise on a circuit journey, exclaimed: “ By G—,I hope 
he will win!” 








LORD SYDENHAM. 

Lord Sydenham. By Adam Shortt. (T. C. and E. C. Jack 
21s. net.)—Lord Sydenham (better known, it may be, by his nam» 
of Poulett Thomson) was in Canada for something less than two 
years, but he deserves a place among “'The Makers of Canada.” 
To-day the position and duties of a Colonial Governor-General are 
clearly defined. This or that man may be more or less effective, 
but at least the sphere of his activity is well known to him. 
It was Lord Sydenham’s great service to the Empire that, coming 
after men who had certainly failed to see what it was and what it 
was not theirs to do, he defined the limits of responsibilty and 
power. The earlier part of the volume is occupied with a review 
of Poulett Thomson’s career in England. A highly successful 
career it was, ending in a seat in the Cabinet. Then came 
Canadian office and premature death. He was but a little over 
forty when he died, but he left a record of excellent and useful 
work behind him. 








DEVON: ITS MOORLANDS, STREAMS, AND COASTS. 

Devon: its Moorlands, Streams, and Coasts. By Lady Rosalind 
Northcote. (Chatto and Windus. 20s. net.)—This is a big 
volume, but it is not big enough for its subject. Devon is above 
the average size of English counties, and rich in picturesque places 
and great associations beyond the proportion of its size, and it 
cannot be brought adequately within the covers of a single volume. 
Lady Rosalind Northcote confesses the impossibility, and does not 
claim to be exhaustive. The actual drawback in this case is that 
the reader is very likely to find his pet p!ace passed over with afew 
words. Nevertheless, we are thankful for what we have, not all, 
perhaps, that we might expect to have, but still worth having. We 
see, for instance, a lively little picture of Beer (westward of Seaton). 
But should there not have been something about the lace-making 
industry which used to flourish there? Does it still exist? Then 
there is the very interesting locality of Slapton Lea; it has some- 
thing less than half-a-page. Any one who has fished or shot wild 
duck in this curious lake, separated from the sea by two or three 
hundred yards of shingle, will be disappointed. The illustrations 
in colour, after drawings by Mr. F. T. Widgery, sixty in number, 
are very pleasing. 








SYLVA. 
Sylva. By John Evelyn. With an Essay by John Nisbet, 
D.Ec. 2vols. (Doubleday and Co. 21s. net.)—This is a reprint 


of the fourth edition, published in 1706, the year of the 
author’s death. Dr. Nisbet’s introduction gives us a judicious 
estimate of Evelyn’s character, and a summary of his activities, 
political, social, and literary. In politics he was something 
of an opportunist; in moral matters he had no thought of 
compromise. And he was certainly anything but feliz oppor- 
tunilate vitae. It was very hard that the best years of his life 
coincided with the days of the Commonwealth and of the 
Restoration. He could not serve under the first, and the second 
had no place for a servant of his temper. Dr. Nisbet gives a 
brief description of the Sylva, but does not altempt to review the 
subsequent progress of the science of arboriculture. Such a 
review would indeed be a gigantic task. Meanwhile we have to 
thank him fora handsome and useful edition of an English classic. 








ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 

Ancient Earthworks. By J. Charles Wall. (Talbot. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This little book is one of the series of “ Antiquaries’ Primers,” 
which is designed for the elementary instruction of the layman 
With antiquarian leanings. The subject dealt with in this volume 











is not one that makes so obvious an appeal as, say, that of 
mediaeval architecture, for the study of earthworks involves the 
comprehension of many terms that have little or no significance 
nowadays, and the eye of faith is frequently needed to aid in 
recognising the almost obliterated traces that in some places 
mark the strongholds of our ancestors. But the subject has a 
fascination that is all its own, and in the hundred and forty pages 
of which this booklet is composed ample justice is done to it by 
means of careful and intelligible classification, some excellent 
plates, and more than sixty illustrations of the formation of 
earthworks. Care has been taken to use no terms unintelligible 
to the layman without an explanation of their full significance, 
and in consequence even those whose memory of a Roman camp 
as explained in their schooldays is of the haziest kind will find 
no baffling and annoying phraseology to contend with. The book 
is indispensable to all who in their journeying over the countryside 
desire to have something more trustworthy than local tradition 
to explain those curious formations of the ground which serve 
better than any history-book to show what a pit of universal 
strife were these islands in the centuries before the Conquest. 





cS 
RELIGION AND THE MODERN MIND. 

Religion and the Modern Mind. With an Introduction by 
Donald Macalister, D.C.L., &c. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)— 
Thinkers of very various schools have made contributions 
to this volume, and the subjects chosen range over a large 
field of religion and ethics. The relations between science and 
religion, comparative religion, especially as viewed from the 
Christian standpoint, and agnosticism are among the topics dis- 
cussed. The volume has the sub-title of “St. Ninian Lectures,” 
and consists of papers read before a society calling itself by the 
name, which exists for the sake of serious discussion. Generally, 
we may say that the result amply justifies its existence. We 
cannot treat of the essays in detail, but we cannot refrain from 
singling out for praise, so fresh and vigorous is the style, Father 
Power's “ True Rationalism.” 








THE BODY AT WORK. 

The Body at Work. By Alex Hill, M.A. M.D., F.R.C.S. 
(Edward Arnold. 16s. net.)—The purpose with which Dr. Hill 
has written this voluminous treatise is to present the subject of 
physiology in such a manner as to be intelligible to those who 
have acquired no previous knowledge of chemistry, physics, or 
anatomy. We have some doubt as to whether this object has 
been attained: frequent use is made of chemical formulae, and the 
anatomical and histological diagrams, though excellent in many 
respects, cannot altogether take the place of knowledge gained in 
the dissecting-room and the laboratory. At the same time, the 
reader who has the courage to take up this volume will gain a 
very sound general knowledge of the principles of physiology ; 
the printing and illustrations are good, and the author has done 
his best to make the subject-matter attractive. 


The New Punto Tagliato Embroidery. Part I. By Louisa A. 
Tebbs. (Chapman and Hall. 5s. net.)—This revised and 
enlarged edition will be warmly welcomed by needlewomen. 
Miss Tebbs has the art of conveying knowledge, and we are sure 
that most of the women who read this book will instantly wish to 
set to work on this attractive embroidery. The diagrams are 
clear and the designs are very pretty, but Miss Tebbs does not 
say whether full-sized patterns can be bought, for unless the 
worker can enlarge or design for herself, she will find it difficult 
to make a beginning. We would suggest that in the second 
part some full-sized working patterns should be included. 


Modernism: the Jowett Lectures, 1908. By Paul Sabatier 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—At the time that M. Sabatier's 
lectures were delivered they were discussed at length in our 
columns. We must now therefore confine ourselves to recom- 
mending his book to those who heard and those who did not hear 
them. With the lectures is bound a copy of the Papal Encyclical 
of 1907 condemning Modernism as “the synthesis of all the 
heresies.” 


A Formula Book of English Oficial Historical Documents. Edited 
by Hubert Hall. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. net.)— 
This, the first of two volumes, contains “ Diplomatic Documents.” 
The word “ diplomatic ” is not to be taken in its ordinary sense, as 
will be seen from a synopsis of the contents of the volume :— 
(1) “Instruments under the Great Seal,”—viz., charters, letters 
patent, letters close, serial writs; (2) Instruments under the 
smaller seals; (3) Departmental Instruments; (4) semi-official 
Instruments ; (5) State papers, &c. But the work must be studied 
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before any idea can be obtained of what it contains, or any 
adequate estimate of its usefulness. 


Charlotte Mary Yonge: an Appreciation. By Ethel Romanes. 
(Mowbray and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The present generation certainly 
does not care for Miss Yonge’s stories as did the last. Still, 
there must be many readers who will value this excellent bit of 
criticism. There is no “through-thick-and-thin” admiration 
here, but, as it seems to us, a very just and candid valuation of 
merits and defects. And the whole is illustrated in a quite 
delightful way by notices of the “ Yonge” circle, her own kinsfolk, 
to begin with, the Kebles, and not a few others, who had some- 
thing to do in moulding the forms taken by her literary activities. 


Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum. By 
H. B. Walters, M.A. (British Museum. £2 net.)—Mr. Walters’s 
introduction supplies a history of the collections. Here the name 
of Roach Smith (1807-1890) is conspicuous. His collection was 
purchased in 1856. It is a notable fact, as bearing directly on 
the history of the Roman occupation, that almost all his finds 
were made within the bounds of the City of London. But the 
Museum collections include discoveries made over a very large 
field,—over the whole, or nearly the whole, of the Roman Empire. 
The volume is amply illustrated, frequently with the use of colour. 


In and About Nottinghamshire. By Robert Mellors. (S. and H. 
Bell, Nottingham. 5s. net.)—Mr. Mellors is evidently well read 
in the history of his county, and he has taken much pains to 
gather information from many quarters. The county history 
proper is beyond the means of many readers. Such a volume as 
this, while not pretending to supersede it, may very well serve for 
such as a substitute, or, possibly, for that is, indeed, more to be 
desired, as an introduction. Here we have something like an 
equal division between the past and the present. The first part 
is given to history; in the second, “Local,” and third, “Social,” 
the present comes in, Altogether, this is a highly useful volume. 


An Evening with Shakespeare (Chatto and Windus, 2s. net) 
is a programme of an entertainment which might very well be 
utilised for the amusement—we might add instruction—of a 
young, or indeed a grown-up, audience. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ LIST. 


FIGHTING THE TURK IN THE BALKANS: 


an American’s Adventures with the Macedonian Revolutionists. 
By ArTHUR H. HowpDEN SmitTH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


BARTHOLOMEW DE LAS CASAS: his 


Life, his Apostolate, and his Writings. By Francis 
Augustus MacNurtT, Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS OF ROMAN 
HISTORY. By GuGiieLMo Ferrero, Author of “ The 
Greatness and Decline of Rome,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Nearly ready. 
Professor Guglielmo Ferrero’s work consists of a series of studies of the 
great men and great ladies of ancient Rome, and of critical moments and 
events in Roman history. These studies were originally delivered as lectures 
at the Lowell Institute in Boston, at Columbia University, New York City, and 
at the University of Chicago. 


WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE 


FOR MODERN CIVILISATION? By Professor Joun 
PENTLAND Manarry, C.V.O. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Immediately. 
The volume consists of a series of papers in which this eminent scholar, who 
has all his life devoted himself to a study of things Hellenic, sums up con- 
cisely his conclusions regarding the influence of Greek civilisation upon 
modern life. These lectures take a wide sweep, and present the author's 
conclusions regarding the modern world's political, social, literary, artistic, 
and philosophical heritage from the Greeks, 


LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


By Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, 


Considering the importance of the man who is the subject of this Life and 
the authority of Sir Hubert Parry asa critic and writer, no student of music 
can afford to be a stranger to this thorough and comprehensive work. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS: Sixth Series. [Studies 
of Religious Dualism.] By PAuL ELMER More. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


The publication of a new volume of the Shelburne Essays, by Paul Elmer 
More, is a recurring event of importance in the world of letters, 


THE CENTURY OF THE CHILD. 


ELLEN Key. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 








By 


New Catalogue Now Ready. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and New York. 








WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS 


Le 


THE LOVE STORY OF 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


By JAMES ENDELL. 


Hand-Coloured Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Pictures ig 
Tone, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 





The author’s aim has been to select for treatment those inci. 
dents which have a particular bearing on Josephine’s love affairs, 
and to present these in narrative form. 


There are many books dealing with Josephine, but most of 
them suffer by reason of the personal bias of their respective 
authors either for or against her. In this work Mr. Ende!l hag 
endeavoured to preserve an open mind on the subject, condoning 
where it seemed just to condone, and condemning when no other 
course was possible. 


PAUL VERLAINE. 


His Life, His Work. 


A Biography of the famous French Poet and the 
History of contemporary French Literature and Writers, 


By E. LEPELLETIER. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 21s. net. 





A FASCINATING BIOGRAPHY. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 

The Outlook says:—“ Finished and authoritative. It wil] 
please the lovers of Verlaine, it will interest the readers who 
care for literary lives, and it will amuse and perhaps surprise 
that other sort of reader who is always on the look-out for 
something out of the common.” 

Mr. W. L. Courrney, in the Daily Telegraph (in a review of 
over a column) :—“ Exceedingly interesting, very well written, it 
presents a ‘ vivid impressionist picture.’ ” 

The Saturday Review says :—“ The essential thing, however, is 
that no other book reveals so much of Verlaine’s life and poems 
as this does.” 


TRAGEDIES OF THE MEDICI. 





A Muster 


Roll of Intrigue and Crime. By Epacumspe Srautey. With 
52 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
NIGHTS WITH THE GODS. By Eun 


Reicu (Doctor Juris). 6s. 


STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE 
STUDIO. By Professor H, A. Giuzs. 6s. net. 


ROADS TO RICHES. The Romance of Money 


Making. By Tuornron Haut. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LEE: Man and Soldier. By 
Tuomas Netson Page. With a Photogravure Portrait, 
6s. net. 


THE COMING SCIENCE (Psychical Research). 


By Herewarp Carrineron. With an Introduction by 
James H. Hystop, Ph.D., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOROSCOPES & HOW TO CAST THEM. 
A Book of Practical Astrology. By Comre C. pm Saint 
GERMAIN. 100 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


FIGHTS FORGOTTEN. 
of the chief English and American Prize Fights. 
Sayers. Fully Illustrated, 6s. net. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. By Daniet 


JosePH DoNAHOE. 6s. net. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK LEGENDS. 


By C. Gasquotne Hartizy. Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL. By 


T. SHarrer Knownson. 6s. net. 


The History of some 
By Henry 


New Volume in the Leather Booklets. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By T. Fravycis 
Bumrvs. Leather binding, 2s. 6d. net. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London, 
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Some R.T.S. Books 


READY THIS DAY.—Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT MISSIONARY 8IOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF 


GEORGE GRENFELL, 


Congo Missionary and Explorer. By the Rev. GEORGE 
HAWKER. With Photogravure Portrait, Maps, and 32 full 
pages of Illustrations. 

The achievements of GEURGE GRENFELL as explorer and geographer 
have been vee yey | treated by Sir Harry Johnston. Mr. Hawker has 
addressed himself to the task of giving the life-story of a man who was first 
of alla missionary, and who found the inspiration for all his manifold labours 
in the Cross. 











THE 400th ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF CALVIN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN CALVIN: tne man ana His work. 


By the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. With Portraits and 
numerous other Illustrations. 


The Times says: —‘‘ Mr. Irwin tells his story tersely and instructively.”’ 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘“‘ Mr. Irwin's ‘Calvin’ is popular in style and 
weil informed in all its facts.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—“ It is a handy, simple, and well-indexed account 
of the Reformer, his system, and his general influence.”” 

The British Weekiy says :—** It is an admirable short biography.” 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HUS: 


A Historical Romance. 
With an Introduction by W. R. MORFILL, Professor of 
Slavonic Languages in the University of Oxford. With 24 
Illustrations by the eminent Painter, JAN DEDINA, 


Never before has such a graphic account of the Council of Constance, and 
the trial, condemnation, and deuth of Hus, been given to English readers. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ Based upon original sources, the story conveys a 
true impression of a critical and deeply interesting period in Church history.”’ 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 


“IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 


An Answer to the Eucharistie Congress of September, 
1908. By the Rev. F. 8. WEBSTER, MA. 
Contents: (1) “The Real Presence”; (2) “The Nature of 
the Gift”; (3) “Faith Indispensable”; (4) “Is the Lord's 
Table an Altar?” 





A NEW BOOK BY DR. ROBERT F. HORTON. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF THE CROSE. 


Brief Counsels on Faith and Duty. 


This little book purports to be a reminder of the beginning and 
the end of a Christian life, an epitome of the things which really 
matter for one who would be a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Small 
crown 8vo, 1s, net. 


BUNYAN REVIVIFIED. 


Sequsstions for the Children’s Address and Books that Boys and 
Girls will read. Try them on the young people of your Church, 
School, or Family. 





You will find that the author has given New 
Life to the Old Allegory. 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY. 


Talks with Young People on the First Part of ‘*The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN. 
With 4 Coloured and 11 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Haroutp CorrinG. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


JUST READY. 


THE CHILDREN ON THE 
KING’S HIGHWAY. 


Talks to Children on the Second Part of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, 
With Coloured and other Illustrations by HaroLp Coppina. 
Large crown $vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





A NEW PRESENTATION EDITION. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s., with 4 Coloured Illustrations, 


THE CHARIOTS OF THE LORD. 


A Romanee of the Time of James II. and the Coming 
of William of Orange. By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


The Daily News says :— The first chapter grips the reader, and the-interest 
is maintained to the end.” —— ; 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London, E,C. ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 








FACT IS STRANGER THAN FICTION 


THE LOVE LETTERS 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
AND JANE WELSH 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 

Uniform with “New Letters and 

Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 
2 vols., 25s, net. 





DAILY NEWS,—* The literature of letters will be searched in 
vain for a parallel to these volumes, Even the love-letters of the 
Brownings suffer by comparison.” 

SPECTATOR.—* No one will regret the appearance of these 
letters.” 


PRIZE COMPETITION.—A Prize of FIVE GUINEAS is 
offered for the best substitute for one of Mrs. Carlyle’s missing 
letters, See THE BODLEIAN for April and May, 14d. each, post- 
free, to be had from Publisher only. The time allowed for com- 
petitors has now been extended to May 2Ist, 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL. 
Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the Eighteenth 
Century. By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With 16 Portraits 
Reproduced from Contemporary Sources, demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


TATLER.—" An interesting and most fascinating chronicle of the lighter 
side of the Eighteenth Century.” 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
By JOSEPH TURQUAN, With 22 Full-page Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. (Iteady on 30th.) 12s, 6d. net. 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: 
Elizabeth Princess Palatine, Abbess of Herford. 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY. With 17 Lilustrations Repro- 
duced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c., demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.— No historical biography published during the last few 
years surpasses this one in the minuteness of its research and the width of the 
field it has covered.” 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE 


During a Tour on the Continent upon its Reopening 

after the Fall of Napoleon, 1814. Edited by his Grandson, 
JOUN MAYNE COLLES. With 16 Lllustrations, demy 8vo. 

12s. 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Very readable and obviously trustworthy and sincere.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO. 
By JAMES DENNISTOUN of DennistouN A New Edition. 
Edited by EDWARD HUTTON. 3 vols. 42s. net. 


TIMES,—“ Dennistoun'’s delightful work...... the clear insight, diligent 
research, and literary taste won for his book a place among the classics.” 


MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED GENERATION 


Chronicles of the Knox Family. By Mrs. WARRENNE 
BLAKE. Witb 21 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


TIMES.—“ It is comfortable to imagine that the world before our time was 
so comfortable a place. Much of our history has to do with the deeds of such 
men and women in the mass; and to read their trivial family letters is like 
standing on the hearthrug in the firelight and listening to evening gossip,” 


COKE OF NORFOLK. [Second Edition. 
By A. M. W. STIRLING, With 63 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
32s. net. 
The hero of this remarkable book proposed the resolution in the House of 
Commons which closed the war between England and America. He was the 
reatest agriculturist England ever bad, and introduced swedes into England. 
'e was the last of Gainsberough’s sitters. He danced with the bride of 
Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, and his son, the Earl of Leicester, 
died only a few weeks ayo. 
TIMES.— Mr. Stirling has given us one of the most interesting memoirs 
of recent years.” 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. With 55 Full-page Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


CORNISH CHARACTERS. 
By 8S. BARING-GOULD. With 62 Full-page Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
In these two volumes Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best. Readers, and indeed 
writers, will find more stirring romance, thrilling incident, and originality of 
character in them than in whole libraries of modern fiction. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 
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A NOVEL OF THE OPEN AIR. 

BOOKS TO BE READ. Miss Rosamond Napler’s first work is being highly 

praised by the leading critical journals. The author 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “The Jessamy 
Bride,” &c. 
Morning Leader.—‘* We commend ‘ Priscilla and Charybdis’ to all who like 
plain unaffected pleasure of a kind not common enough in an age of care 
or boring fiction.’ 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. 
By ALICE BROWN, Author of ‘ Rose Macleod,” &c. 


Liverpool sete Post.—* A charming story, a triumph of simple, sincere, and 
unaffected ar 


THE PERJURER. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ The Square Peg.” 


GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTIES. 
By WILLIAM TOYNBEE, Author of ‘Vignettes of the 
Regency.” With Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Plates, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow Herald.—** Mr. Toynbee's absorbingly interesting book is in effect a 
complete review of English Court and political history during the period 
from the last days of George III, to the death of George IV.” 


ECONOMIC HERESIES: 
Being an Unorthodox Attempt to Appreciate the Economic 
Problems presented by “Things as They Are,” By Sir 
NATHANIEL NATHAN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** The author’s general attitude may be gathered from 
his frank recognition that the authority of the prof ists has 
completely broken down, and that the orthodox teaching ae a thorough- 
goin reconstruction havens A distinctly valuable contribution to the thought of 


ye” 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


WAGNER. 
By ANGELO NEUMANN. With 4 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d, net, 

Daily Telegraph.—" Call no man a perfect Wagonerite till he has read and 
Souees ¢ this addition to Wagnerian literature...... this delightful and interest- 
ing 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 

By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of “ Modern Mysticism” 
and “ The Celtic Temperament.” Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Aberdeen Free Press.—‘t He has set down the recollections of an eventful 
youth with the rare charm that can be wielded only by the accomplished 
essayist.” 

Nation.—‘‘A genuine document of much historical interest and artistic 
force......One scarcely knows whether to admire most the extraordinary 
tenacity of his memory, or the living freshness of his vivid pictures,” 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 
By EDGCUMBE STALEY, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Newt week. 
The ecarcers and characters of some of the famous ladies of 
Florence whose stories illustrate the Renaissance period, 


THE SONG OF THE STEWARTS; 


PRELUDE. 
By DOUGLAS AINSLIE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Observer.— The author has a distinct sense of ballad rhythm) and writes 
with cultured fervour and distinction,” 


PORCELAIN: Oriental, Continental, and British. 
A Book of Handy Reference for Collecters, By Kk. L. HOBSON, 
49 Plates, demy 8vo, 6s. net. [Second Edition ready. 

Globe.—" A book of reference which every collector will be inclined to add 
to his bookshelves.” 

Saturday Review.—“ The collector and connoisseur who desire to possess a 
trustworthy guide in a single volume of moderate dimensions and price ought 
to be thankful to Mr, Hobson...... A full and careful index adds notably to the 
usefulness of this delightful book.” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With numerous Illus- 
trations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

This charming life of a fox, by the Author of “ Lives of the 

Hunted” and * Two Little Savages,’ will Le ready next week, 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
By FIONA MACLEOD, New Edition, Pocket Size. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

The mysterious personality and peculiar genius of the writer who 
chose the name of Fiona Macleod were never more beautifully 
rendered than in ** The Dominion of Dreams.” It was the book he 
liked best himself, and the critics were unanimous in placing it first 
among his writings. [ Shortly. 


N.B.—Every H 
IDEAS OF A PLAIN COUNTRYWOMAN. 


Price 3s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette says:—‘‘ It is a delightful book, full of grace and 
charm and good sense. and of laughter as well as of tears, and we recommend 
it to all but the superior.” 


10 ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.O. 
“The Country Home,” on Sale everywhere. 


[ Shortly. 
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reveals a kinship with Nature which must ensure her an 
enthusiastic reception from all th to wh 8s 
wind, rain, and the scent of the earth mean much. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


The Heart of a Gypsy 
By ROSAMOND NAPIER. : 
Crown 8vo, 360 pages, 6s. 





“A touching and human story.”—Times. 

“This clever and thoughtful book.” — Academy. 
“Tmaginative and original work.”—Observer. 
“Poetic and mystic imagination.” —Morning Post, 
“A living and poignant piece of work.”—Outlook. 


The Infamous John Friend 
By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


A Novel of English Life during the Napoleonic Wars, 
Crown 8vo, 63. [April 27th, 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS 


STRIFE. JOY. 
THE SILVER BOX. 
In 1 vol., 6s. 

Now in great demand, 


Makers of Our Clothes 


A Case for Trade Boards. 
By Mrs. CARL MEYER and CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [April 27th, 
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R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S NEW VOLUME. 


Faith 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Ono realises that this author stands out from among his 
fellows, since Stevenson died, as the embodiment of one thing in 
literature...... that rare thing, charm...... Full of pleasing whim- 
sicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy...... 
for all readers who can appreciate literary grace and ironical 
humour.”—Athenzum. 


Essays in Freedom 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 
Large crown 8vo. 


The Country Month by Month 


By J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. 8. BOULGER. 
A New Epition. With Notes by the late LORD LILFORD. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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ever we last wrote the whole situation at Constantinople 
h has been radically changed. On Friday week we described 
Constantinople in the possession of a mutinous soldiery and a 
reactionary mob, with the Sultan, the old régime, and the Old 
Turks apparently triumphant. The soldiers, inspired by 
religious fanaticism, had murdered those of their officers who 





were believed to belong to the party of liberty, were acclaiming 
the Sultan and terrorising the Parliament, while the members | 
of the Committee of Union and Progress were flying for their 
lives. Seven days have changed the whole aspect of affairs. | 
Instead of the Sultan triumphant and the cause of the Young 
Turks in ruins, we find Shevket Pasha, a General who has the 
complete confidence, and may indeed be described as the 
instrument, of the Committee of Union and Progress, outside 
Constantinople with a splendidly equipped army of some thirty 
thousand men, ready the moment the word is given to occupy 
the capital, and to exact an exemplary punishment from those 
who were false to their oaths and their military duty, and who 
brought about the counter-revolution and the wholesale 
murders of ten days ago. 


The fact that the Young Turks and their army are acting 
not in opposition to, but in sympathy with, the Parliament is 
marked by the fact that the Senators and Deputies have left 
Constantinople, and on Thursday assembled at San Stefano,— 
that is, outside Constantinople, and within the lines of the 
investing army. Sitting as a National Assembly, they issued 
a proclamation declaring that the advance of the army was in 
conformity with the aspirations of the nation, that everybody 
owed it obedience, and that those who opposed it would be 
severely punished. While the sitting was proceeding a battle- 
ship, accompanied by the Imperial yacht and three minor 
warships, arrived, and a deputation landed and declared that 
the ships were at the disposal of Parliament. It is also 
announced that the rest of the Turkish Fleet under the British 
Admiral recently appointed to reorganise the Turkish Navy 
has left for mancuvres in the Sea of Marmora, in order, 
no doubt, to avoid any risk of friction between the land and 
sea forces. Meantime the Sultan, with virtually nothing avail- 
able to protect him but his astonishing skill and adroitness 








| a fortnight or three weeks. 


favour of his deposition. If they insist on this course, they run 
the risk of civil war breaking out in the provinces. But civil war 
would endanger their whole policy,and give opportunities forthat 
intervention by certain of the Powers which they naturally dread. 


Though the fact that the reinstatement of the Young Turks 
in power is still incomplete renders it necessary for us to post- 
pone anything in the nature of comprehensive comment upon 
recent events till next week, there is one matter upon 
which we desire to dwell. It is the proof which has been 
given of the high pitch of discipline and efficiency reached 
by the Salonika army,—the army which has been specially 
under the direction and influence of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. When the counter-revolution broke out most 
military experts declared that it was impossible that the 
Salonika troops, however well handled, would be able to con- 
centrate before the capital and strike an effective blow under 
Yet in spite of the fact that they 
were taken by surprise, those in control of the Salonika army 
actually managed to draw a considerable body of troops round 
Constantinople within a week from the outbreak of the counter- 
revolution, and within ten days from the first shot fired by the 
mutinous troops they held the capital at their mercy. 


The fact that so large a force, fully equipped with guns, 
ammunition, and supplies, was brought from Salonika without 
hitch or disturbance shows that this portion at any rate of the 
Turkish Army is in a far better condition than has hitherto 
been supposed. We have no doubt that the explanation is to 
be found in the fact that during the past six months the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress have been silently working at the 
restoration of efficiency among the troops. The result makes 
for the peace of Europe. The belief that the Turkish Army 
had under the old régime become hopelessly demoralised, and 
that Turkey had no force available to protect herself, offered 
many temptations to her neighbours. After the display of 
energy and military capacity shown by the Salonika army, the 
various Powers interested in the Balkans will feel that the 
problem has entered on a new phase. Here it is satisfactory 
to note that Bulgaria, acting under the of the 
Powers of the Triple Entente—Russia, France, and Britain— 
has signed the Agreement for the recognition of Bulgarian 
independence on the one hand, and for the payment of com- 
pensation to Turkey on the other, thus removing a potent 
of danger and difficulty. The position in South- 
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| Eastern Europe must no doubt still continue to cause grave 


anxiety ; but if, as now seems likely, civil war is avoided in 
Turkey, it is possible that we may be entering upon a 
temporary period of comparative quiet. 
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Simultaneously with the revolution in Constantinople grave 
fanatical outbreaks took place in the vilayet of Adana in 
Cilicia. At the end of last week the Moslems made a general 
attack on the Christians in Adana, and burned a large part of 
the town, including the Armenian quarter. The Armenians, 
however, defended themselves with desperation, and two 
hundred Moslems are said to have fallen. Two American 
missionaries were killed, the British Vice-Consul was wounded, 
and murder and looting have been general throughout the 
rest of the vilayet, the loss of life, almost entirely amongst 
Armenians, being estimated at from five to fifteen thousand. 
British warships were at once despatched from Malta to 
Mersina, where a massacre was threatened, and bluejackets 
were landed at Alexandretta on Wednesday. The outbreak 
of fanaticism, which, it is feared, is spreading eastwards, has 
shown with terrible effect how readily the anti-Christian 
feeling, which optimists believed to have been extinguished 
for ever by the promulgation of the Constitution, can blaze up 
under the stimulus of religious agitation. 

It is with very genuine satisfaction that we record the 
Prime Minister’s announcement in regard to a naval inquiry 
madein the House of Commons on Thursday. A statement as 
to the readiness for war of the fleets in home waters during the 
last two years had, he stated, been submitted to him by 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. The points raised are to be 
inquired into by a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, over which the Prime Minister will himself preside. 
The inquiry may seem at first sight somewhat limited in 
scope, but we are by no means disposed to quarrel with it on 
that account. If it is fearless and thorough, as we are bound 
to assume it will be, one of two things must happen. Hither 
it must show that the fleets in home waters are in a sound 
condition, and that no changes are needed—in which case it 
will be safe to assume that what is true of the home fleets 
is true of the Navy as a whole—or else it will show 
defects in the organisation and disposition of those fleets, 
in which case it will be necessary to make a further inquiry 
into our naval organisation. The inquiry is a case of 
testing by sample, but the sample is so large and important 
that the risk of judgment being vitiated by a favourable 
accident is precluded. It is stated that the other members of 
the Sub-Committee are to be Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, 
and Lord Crewe, obviously the right selection. We can 
hardly doubt, however, that Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, who 
has just been appointed to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
will assist the investigations. Sir Arthur Wilson has the 
confidence of the Navy, for he is one of the greatest of living 
Fleet Commanders. He is also, and that is no small point to 
the good, a silent Admiral. 


Writing some two and a half years ago (in the autumn of 
1906), we urged very strongly the need of inquiry, and 
demanded “an answer based on the soundest and strictest 
investigation to the question: ‘ Is all well with that force upon 
which, under God (to use the words of the preamble to the 
Naval Discipline Act), the safety and welfare of the Realm 
doth depend?’” It is greatly to be hoped that the inquiry 
will give us the answer, and give it in the affirmative. The 
Prime Minister deserves the thanks of the nation for having 
insisted that inquiry should be held, for it is well known that 
the opposition to such a course has been strong and persistent. 

In the absence of Mr. Buchanan through illness, Mr. Hob- 
house took charge of the Indian Councils Bill in Committee 
on Monday. An amendment was moved to the first clause— 
which provides that there shall be elected as well as nominated 
members on the Legislative Councils—by Mr. Mackarness to 
the effect that no British subject should be disqualified for 
election or nomination by reason of having been deported or 
imprisoned without having first been charged with and con- 
victed of an offence. Mr. Hobhouse declined to accept the 
amendment, while making it clear that the Government 
intended to accept the principle. Further amendments 
relating to the constitution of the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Councils having been negatived or rejected, Mr. Hob- 
house moved the reinsertion of the clause struck out by 
the Lords empowering the Viceroy in Council to create new 
Executive Councils. Lord Percy opposed the clause on the 


grounds that no new arguments had been adduced in its 











support, that the Lords who opposed it had nearly all held 
high official positions in India, and that no Lieutenant. 
Governor, except the Governor of Bengal, desired the change, 
On a division the clause was carried by 118 votes to 22, ang 
the Bill passed through Committee. 





On Tuesday the Attorney-General introduced a Bill regula. 
ting admission to the Houses of Parliament,—a Bill founded 
on the unanimous Report of a Committee representing all 
parties in the House. The opposition to the measure was very 
strongly marked. It was condemned with equal vigour by 
Liberals, Labour Members, and Irish Nationalists, on the 
ground that, while impairing the dignity of the House, it failed 
to secure the end aimed at. Ultimately, at the suggestion of 
the Premier, the second-reading debate was adjourned, but the 
Bill is not likely to survive its disastrous reception, and the 
galleries will probably remain closed throughout the Session, 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Asquith 
introduced the Government Bill for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church in Wales. In 1905 the com. 
municants in Nonconformist places of worship were 554,000, 
while the communicants of the Established Church numbered 
193,000. Chapel accommodation was provided for 1,500,000 
persons, while in the churches of the Establishment there was 
accommodation for not more than 458,000 people. The 
voluntary contributions of the Nonconformists for religious 
purposes in 1905 were three times as great as the contributions 
of Churchmen. The thirty-four representatives of Wales in 
the House were united in asking for disendowment. Dis- 
establishment would take effect from January Ist, 1911. From 
that date no Welsh Bishop would sit in the House of Lords, 
and consequently the spiritual Peers would be reduced from 
twenty-six to twenty-two. For the purposes of disendowment 
three bodies would be created. In the first place, there would 
be the Welsh Commissioners, whose function would continue 
till December, 1915. Next, there would be the Council for 
Wales, consisting of members appointed by County Councils 
and boroughs. Thirdly, there would be the Church Repre- 
sentative Body, which the disestablished Church would have 
power to create. 


Mr. Asquith’s account of the way in which the Church 
property is to be dealt with was as follows. The preliminary 
step would be for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty to ascertain and declare what 
portion of the property vested in them was Welsh ecclesiastical 
property. The whole of that, and all other property which 
can be described as Welsh Church property, were to be vested in 
the first instance in the Welsh Commissioners. The next step 
was that all church plate, furniture, and movable chattels 
belonging to, or used in, churches should be vested in the 
Church Representative Body. The Welsh Commissioners were 
then to transfer to the Church Representative Body (1) the 
four Cathedrals; (2) all the churches, chapels of ease, and 
church buildings, of which there are fifteen hundred; (3) all 
ecclesiastical residences,—nainely, Bishops’ palaces, deaneries, 
and parsonages; of the last there are eight hundred; (4) all 
closed burial-grounds; (5) all benefactions which date sinco 
1662. Next, the Welsh Commissioners would transfer to 
every existing incumbent during his incumbency (1) the gleba 
(there are thirty-eight thousand acres of glebe, with an annual 
rental of £43,000); (2) the open burial-grounds,—at the end 
of the incumbency these two categories will be vested in the 
Council of the appropriate borough, district, or parish. 
Finally, the Commissioners will transfer to the Council of the 
county where the land is situated, first, the Welsh tithe rent- 
charge, subject to the payment of the stipend of the existing 
incumbent; and secondly, the tithe rent-charge of the 
Welsh Church issuing out of land situated elsewhere than in 
Wales. 


Mr. Asquith next turned to the application of the property 
after the life interests have disappeared. In the first place, 
parochial property is to be applied, under schemes approved by 
the County Councils, to such purposes as the erection of cottage 
hospitals, and the provision of trained nurses, parish halls and 
institutes, technical and higher education, and so forth. In 
addition, one-tenth of the property is to be paid to the Council 
of Wales, and this tenth will be expended, first in defraying the 
cost of the Act, and next upon higher education in Wales. As 
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regards compensation, full provision is made for the com- 
pensation of lay patrons and the holders of freehold offices. 


The debate that followed was not memorable for any very 
striking speech, but a good deal of detailed criticism of a 
telling kind was offered. We have stated elsewhere the grounds 
on which we oppose the Bill, but may observe here that 
Mr. Asquith’s statistics require to be very carefully tested. As 
the Times points out, the seating statistics are particularly 
fallacious, because the sects in Wales are in rivalry among 
themselves, and each tries to provide seats for the whole 
population. “Naturally the seats are largely empty, and 
empty seats are hardly a test either of spiritual activity or of 
numerical strength.” Mr. Asquith’s figures as to the adherents 
of the various sects have an equally insecure basis. Until a 
religious census is taken, it would be most unwise to rely upon 
figures which are in truth the roughest of rough estimates. 





Happily there is little fear of the House of Lords accepting 
the measure. If the Government and the Liberal Party 
really believe that the country is with them on the question, 
they will no doubt take its opinion. If that opinion is un- 
favourable to the maintenance of the Church in Wales, the 
decision will, of course, have to be accepted. We shall, how- 
ever, be exceedingly surprised if the verdict goes against the 
maintenance of the connexion between the Church and State. 
Perhaps in answer to this we shall be told that the Govern- 
ment will most certainly not dissolve on the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill. In that case, all we can say is that 
they have been guilty of a criminal waste of the time of Parlia- 
ment, for they must know that the measure is one which the 
Lords could not accept without abandoning the function with 
which they are entrusted by the Constitution,—the function 
of preventing any capital alteration being made in the law or 
the Constitution unless they are convinced that such is the 
will of the people. 


Polling took place in East Edinburgh on Friday week, 
the result being as follows:—Mr. J. P. Gibson (L.) 4,527; 
Mr. P. J. Ford (U.) 4,069; Liberal majority, 458. At 
the seven elections held in the last twenty-five years the 
Liberal majority, if we except 1895, when it fell to 449, 
averaged nearly 2,000. Compared with 1906, when that 
majority reached 4,174, the decrease in the Liberal vote is 
2,079, while the increase in the Unionist vote is 1,637. 


A crowded and enthusiastic meeting in support of the 
Daylight Saving Bill was held in the Banqueting Chamber of 
the Guildhall on Tuesday, the Lord Mayor being in the 
chair. Sir Robert Ball, in a most interesting speech, showed 
that the opposition to the measure had no right to rely 
on astronomical arguments. In observatories they already 
had all sorts of time, and if a “little stranger” called 
summer-time arrived, they would extend to him the most 
hearty welcome. The resolution was carried unanimously, the 
Lord Mayor expressing his strong approval of the measure. 
We may note that on the same day the House of Commons 
Committee on the Bill held a meeting, at which Mr. Gatti 
offered evidence on behalf of the West End Theatre Managers’ 
Association in opposition to the measure, which, he declared, 
would be very detrimental to the interests of the theatrical 
profession. We have every desire that all opponents of the 
Bill should have a fair hearing, but we must protest against 
the notion that the public is not to be allowed a greater share 
of daylight during the summer lest the profits of the theatres 
should be decreased. Such opposition reminds one of Bastiat’s 
humorous petition of the lamp and oil merchants against the 
unfair competition of the sun with their industry. 


On Sunday last Mr. John Dillon, M.P., delivered a violent 
and inflammatory speech on the new Land Bill before a 
large Nationalist meeting at Thurles. Wholly disregarding 
the situation created by recent land legislation, Mr. Dillon 
said that “until they had smashed landlordism, it was 
idle to hope that Ireland could be free. How was it possible 
to lead the people successfully through a struggle for the 
liberty of their country if every agent and bailiff and land- 
lord could walk over them and drive them out of their homes?” 
After developing this monstrous perversion of facts at great 
length, Mr. Dillon denied that the financial breakdown of the 
Land Act of 1903 was the only, or the main, reason for the 
introduction of the new Land Bill. “The people demanded 








compulsion,—compulsion for the Clanricardes, the Cardens, the 
Trants; and the Clarkes.”—Mr. Charles Clarke, whose out- 
rageous treatment by the local League is due to the fact that, 
like his predecessors, he is a farmer proprietor, lives close to 
Thurles.—These landlords, Mr. Dillon went on, were both fools 
and tyrants, and “there was no remedy against such men but 
agitation and disorder.” The present Bill recognised two great 
principles,—compulsion and inspection as a protection against 
an extravagant price, and protection to the future tenants. 


Mr. Dillon then proceeded to make a violent attack on the 
existing inspectors as belonging to a gang whose sole object 
was to destroy the efficacy of the land laws. “The people could 
not place any confidence in the majority of the inspectors, 
He had been told that there were inspectors who actually 
discriminated against individual farmers who had been active 
in the land agitation, and all he could say was that if he got 
information about any such inspector, his term of office would 
be short.” Mr. Dillon concluded in his most bellicose vein by 
appealing to the people of Tipperary to “ dress their ranks and 
rally for the final charge.” If the House of Lords threw out the 
Land Bill, the Irish people would “ cry havoc and let loose the 
dogs of war.” We have already noted Mr. Dillon's astonishing 
assumption that landlords and agents are still masters of the 
situation, and his absolute disregard of judicial reductions, 
and the still further reduction in the annuity paid by pur- 
chasing tenants. Even more significant is his attack on the 
inspectors, men who hold their offices at the pleasure of the 
Executive, and have the best reason in the world for not 
favouring the landlords in their valuations. 





Mr. Asquith addressed a large meeting at St. Andrew's Hall, 
Glasgow, last Saturday afternoon. The maintenance of our 
naval supremacy remained to us a matter of life and death, and 
in view of the two new facts—the enormously increased produe- 
tive capacity of Germany and the acceleration of the German 
programme—the Government realised the need of timely 
and adequate preparation. “The British Navy is at this 
moment, and must in the future continue to be, overwhelm- 
ingly superior, both in materiel and personnel, not orly to any 
single fleet, but to any combination of fleets that can possibly 
be brought against it.” Mr. Asquith justified the action of 
the Government in adopting a contingent programme on the 
ground that hurried orders committed us to existing designs. 
“Nothing develops so quickly as a naval type, and the very 
‘Neptune’ type which we are laying down now is, by the 
admission of all naval experts, at least thirty per cent. better 
than the original ‘Dreadnought.’” Mr. Asquith further 
amplified this argument by hinting that we might be on the 
eve of new developments in naval construction which might 
vitally affect many of the governing conditions of naval 
policy, and declared that he never came to a conclusion with 
a clearer or cleaner conscience than in deciding against the 
“eight now” plan. 


The Manchester Evening News of April 13th, in reporting 
the proceedings of the Manchester Distress Committee, states 
that the farm colony at Barton Moss, which has just been 
closed, proved a loss to the ratepayers of £1,761 during the 
two years of its existence. “In the whole period an average 
of twelve men had been employed at an approximate cost to 
the Committee of £1 6s. per week.” We have here another 
example of a rule which appears to be without exception,— 
namely, that distress works are the most costly way in which 
the community can make provision for persons who are unable, 
or are alleged to be unable, to support themselves. It would 
have been far better in the case of the twelve men who were 
set to work at Barton Moss Farm Colony if they had received, 
say, 13s. a week each from the Committee. The extravagant 
amount expended was, in fact, a cruel injustice to those 
who were forced by law to provide the money,—the tax- 
payers and ratepayers of the country. Unfortunately the 
public, while it shows so much sentiment and pity for the 
visible unemployed sufferer, seems to have none for the silent 
and inconspicuous poor man who is held in the bondage of 
poverty by high rates and high taxes. While we are seeking 
to relieve one set of paupers we are manufacturing another. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Cousols (24) were on Friday 854—Friday week 85}. 
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TOPICS 


PREPARATION. 


E have received a large number of letters from 
readers of the Spectator who are in sympathy 
with our articles declaring that as a nation we must adopt 
“a new way of life,” and that “ Prepare, Prepare, and 
again Prepare” should be our motto. In not a few of 
these the writers suggest that some sort of league or 
society should be formed among British men and women 
who are determined to do their best to help on the “new 
way of life,” and to make the country face morally and 
intellectually as well as physically the position in which 
it stands. Those who propose the establishment of such 
a league take the highest ground, and ask for an associated 
effort of a kind such as Savonarola demanded for the 
regeneration of his fellow-citizens. We need hardly say 
that we are not only convinced of the sincerity and of the 
soundness of purpose of those who have written to us in 
this wise, but that we are also in sympathy with the 
spirit which they display. We feel bound to point out, 
however, that there are certain obvious objections to such 
action as they propose. ‘To begin with, the lead in such a 
movement must come from an individual or from a group 
of individuals, and not from a newspaper. We take no 
light view of a newspaper's function in the commonwealth, 
but we are convinced that its particular business is 
publicity with a good purpose and public criticism, and 
that, though it may aim at, and may attain to, the 
leading of public opinion, it should not attempt to pass 
that limit. 

When we come to the question whether a league or asso- 
ciation for promoting “a new way of life” could usefully 
be founded by others we cannot but express our doubts. 
The aim of such an association would, it seems to us, be 
too wide. The leagues which do the best public work are 
those which have special and particular objects in view, 
and ask for concentration of purpose upon those definite 
objects,—as, for example, the National Service League, 
which holds that not only would the cause of national 
defence be helped by the whole youth of Britain receiving 
a training in arms such as they receive in Switzerland and 
Norway, but that an improvement would result therefrom 
in the physical, moral, and intellectual condition of the 
people. Would not there also be a touch of self- 
righteousness in men banding themselves together to do 
what admittedly ought to be done by every goud citizen 
and good patriot? A body with aspirations which the 
vast.majority of the people of this country—in fact, every 
thinking man and woman within it—must admit to be sound 
would ouly be the nation under another name. 

But though patriotism and good citizenship are too 
wide a foundation on which to build anything less than 
a nation, may it not be argued that something in the 
nature of an associated pledge or resolve might be taken 
by individuals, and that the taking of that pledge would 
create, say, a brotherhood of persons, men and women, 
agreed to prepare themselves individually, and to prepare 
the nation as a whole, for the sacrifices which must be under- 
gone if we are to do all that can humanly be done to attain 
our full strength and nationhood? Without indulging 
in metaphysical or psychological subtleties, we cannot 
doubt that an enormous result would be achieved if the 
great majority of men and women in this country came 
to a definite and serious resolve to do their best in the 
future to prepare themselves for meeting a great national 
emergency, should it arise, in a calm, vigilant, and self- 
sacrificing spirit; to make the sacrifices that may result 
from such a resolve; to induce the Government to make 
the necessary preparations, physical and material; and, 
further, to render their resolve, not a temporary effort, of 
will, but one which should become a continuing mental 
habit possessing them at all times and appropriately 
influencing their actions. A crowd informed by one 
thought has again and again been shown to be an 
instrument of mighty force,—no doubt often of an evil 
force, but always a force. If wecan conceive the nation 
inspired by a single thought, and that thought of a con- 
tinuing and not a transitory character, none but materialists 
will deny that the resultant will-power, spiritual force, or 
whatever else we like to call it, must be of a very potent 











kind. Much may be achieved if one man resolutely 
sets his mind to accomplish a particular object. If 
alongside him he has millions acting on similar lines 
and resolved to maintain their determination, who can 
doubt that a dynamic influence of vast strength would 
be set going ? 

We do not, of course, suggest that if the whole of the 
British people were simultaneously to swear that they 
would maintain the command of the sea a miracle would 
thereupon be wrought, and their will instantly achieved, 
That, at any rate, is one of the miracles which do not 
happen. We do say, however, that if such a determina. 
tion were first intelligently conceived by the great masy of 
the population, and then became a habit of mind, not a 
mere mental explosion, and if, in addition, part of the 
determination were to take action appropriate to main- 
taining their resolve, a very great deal would have been 
accomplished to ensure us the command of the sea. The 
philosophers may find it impossible to define Will, 
the psychologists may be doubtful where Will should 
appear in a true analysis of mental functions, and the 
physiologists may be quite incapable of telling us what we 
do in our brains or with our brains when we will. Yet 
in spite of the mystery which surrounds the whole 
subject, we know that there is such a thing as Will. 
Though it may be one of those things to which the only 
appropriate reply to the question “ What is it?” is 
“TI know when you do not ask me,” still there is such a 
thing as Will, and it effects far more than mere movement 
in the grey matter of the brain. We need not, however, 
enter any further into the fields of psychology. It is 
enough for our purpose to express a belief that if the 
individuals who make up the nation can be inspired with 
a common determination to will preparation of the kind 
we have described, and can maintain that determination, 
the first step, and the greatest step, will have been taken in 
the work needful for the maintenance of the national 
welfare. 

What does preparation mean? We doubt whether any 
good purpose will be served by an attempt to define 
preparation in detail. It is not more fruitful to do that 
than to attempt to define duty. Preparation, or making 
oneseif or the nation ready to meet a great strain, is, in 
truth, but one facet of duty, and duty is best left—in the 
abstract to instinct, and in the concrete to the individual 
judgment, as each case arises. But though we shall make 
no attempt to define preparation in a positive sense, there 
is at least one negative condition which may be worth laying 
down. No manor woman who estimates and undertakes 
seriously the duty of national preparation will do any- 
thing or indulge in any habit, mental or physical, which 
may later on incapacitate him or her from serving, or make 
him or her less efficient in serving, the Motherland at a 
moment of peril. The good citizen will not allow himself 
to grow weak or effeminate in body or soul, but will do 
his best to prevent others from falling into such a condition, 
lest at the appointed hour he and they shall be found 
wanting. And remember that women may grow effeminate 
as well as men, and are under as great, or perhaps even 
creater, temptations to renounce their obligations to the 
State, or, again, to fail in that strengthening and upholding 
of the man which is one of their special duties. The final 
stronghold in every country is that cellular citadel, the 
family and the home,—Templum et arz, a shrine as weil 
as a fortress. But how can that stronghold be defended 
if part of the garrison raises the white flag ? 

Before we leave the subject we must, for fear of mis- 
representation, meet once more the criticism of those who 
say that we have placed our plea for the “new way of life” 
and for preparation on too material a basis, and that we 
have not dared to ask, as we ought to have asked, for a 
true spiritual and moral regeneration. In other words, 
we are told that, instead of asking men to adopt the 
Puritan standpoint and to abandon “the pleasant vices ” 
which are supposed specially to mark this generation, we 
have merely called upon them to become materially and 
intellectually more efficient. Our answer 1s plain, and 
will, we believe, convince any person who will take the 
trouble to think the matter out. We are not going to ask 
people to do what is on other grounds a religious and 
moral duty merely in order to make themselves secure as a 
nation. To do that would, in our opinion, be little short 
of blasphemy. Archbishop Whately said finely: “Honesty 
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js no doubt the best policy; but he who is honest for that 
reason is not an honest man.” In the same spirit we say 
that though the practice of religion and morality is the 
best policy, any nation which became moral and religious 
on that ground would be an evil nation. The notion of, as 
it were, purchasing national security by moral and spiritual 
regeneration is not only odious in itself, but is neces- 
sarily a chimera. High heaven rejects such a bargain, 
and can agree to no such traffic. No doubt the man 
who leads a moral and religious life will find it far 
easier to be a good patriot than the materialist who 
ignores the teachings of religion and morality; but 
that is a very different matter. Religion and morality 
must be practised for their own sakes, not for ulterior 
motives, however useful per se. But we must go further, 
no matter how disagreeable the statement we are going 
to make may seem to certain of those whose minds we 
are anxious to move by our arguments. It is not 
enough that the people who make up the nation should 
be individually guided by moral and religious aspira- 
tions. That alone will not secure national safety. A 
community will not be saved as a community by the 
sanctity of its inhabitants. In a political sense it is 
perfectly true to say that a nation may be ruined by its 
virtues quite as much as by its vices, or, rather, that a 
virtuous community which neglects certain political duties 
may easily fall before a nation far less spiritual, far less 
moral, which observes those political duties. Cromwell 
knew this truth, and expressed it with convincing force. 
Thovgh he had the Word of God in his mouth and in 
his heart, he told his troops to keep their powder dry. 
Without the observation of that injunction the spiritual 
aspirations of the Puritans would have been of no avail, 
and they would have fallen before the roystering, light- 
living cavaliers of the King’s army,—‘‘the bravos of 
Alsatia and pages of Whitehall.” 

Perhaps the strangest, and in one sense the most dis- 
quieting, symptom which is to be noticed among the moral 
symptoms of the present moment is a certain fearfulness 
among many good people that there is something of 
wickedness in all preparation for war. Surely the truth 
is that preparation for aggression and for unjust war 
is an evil, while preparation for defence and for war 
levied with a good intent is not evil but good. War in 
itself, like peace, is a neutral thing. It is not until you 
know the purpose of a war that you can tell whether it is 
righteous or wicked. In the same way, peace, though, we 
admit, in itself “ the benign extreme,” cannot be declared 
good unless we know the foundation upon which it rests. 
Peace maintained because people are too luxurious, too 
cowardly, too much sunk in self-indulgence to endure the 
sacrifices of war is not a good, and may become a hideous 
evil. Peace in itself is no more virtuous than sleep. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


\ ILL the spiritual interests of Wales in particular, 

and of the nation as a whole, benefit by the 
disendowment and partial disestablishment of the four 
Welsh dioceses of the Church of England? It is on the 
answer to this question that the decision of the nation on 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill must depend. If it can be shown that 
disestablishment would benefit those spiritual interests, 
every man who cares for the religious life of the nation 
should do his best to support the Bill. If, on the contrary, 
the proof of spiritual benefit cannot be made good, then the 
Bill must be opposed with all possible vigour, and as much 
by those who feel, as we do, great sympathy with and 
great admiration for the Welsh Nonconformist Churches 
as by the most exclusive school of Churchmen. The 
spiritual argument is the argument that should concern 
us. It matters not how badly the Welsh Nonconformists 
may have been treated in the past, or what are the merits of 
this or that ancient quarrel. Since two wrongs—one done in 
the past and one to be perpetrated in the future, however 
great the former may have been—can never make a right, it is 
idle, nay, it is worse than idle, it isa capital vice in politics, 
to let old evils weigh in the legislative scale. The bad deeds 
of the past can never be righted by an expiatory offering in 
the present, for such expiatory offering inflicts penitence 
or punishment, not upon those who did the wrong, but 
upon a perfectly different set of people. We have got to 
deal with the Welsh Church as it is and Welsh Churchmen 





as they are, not as they were. Unless we accept the crude 
and un-Christian notion that the Welsh Nonconformists 
are entitled to a certain measure of vengeance upon 
Welsh Churchmen because of past history, the tale of 
ancient wrongs is wholly out of place. 


In Mr. Asquith’s speech, and the speeches of those who 
support his measure, we find little or nothing seriously 
urged on the spiritual side of the question. No one 
ventures to say that the National Church is in Wales 
doing evil work, and ought to be restrained from doing 
that evil by being deprived of its funds, and of such help 
as is obtained by the connexion between the Welsh 
dioceses and the Church as a whole. Again, we search 
the arguments of the supporters of the Bill in vain 
for any declaration that the Nonconformist Churches are 
not able to do work which it is right and necessary for 
them to do because they are obstructed in that work 
by the Bishops and clergy of the Establishment. For 
example, no one alleges that the Church in Wales is like 
the enemy sowing tares, and that but for it the field would 
bring forth a more abundant harvest. Again, it is not urged 
that the tithes and other moneys now devoted to spiritual 
purposes in Wales could be better emploved in the hands 
of the Nonconformist bodies. If this argument were used, 
and could be justified in fact, it would, we admit, be a very 
strong one. Suppose the Nonconformists were prepared to 
come forward and say: “ You are squandering the religious 
endowments that belong to Wales upon work which is half 
done or badly done. Abandon this wasteful procedure and 
give the money to the religious bodies which have the 
confidence of the people of Wales, or at any rate share 
the spiritual endowments of Wales between the various 
Churches in proportion to their activity and their hold 
upon the Welsh people.” ‘There, granting the premisses, 
would be an argument of real force; but this argument 
is not only not used, but is distinctly repudiated. The 
Nonconformist Churches, rightly or wrongly, scout the 
notion of concurrent endowment, and the Bill is nowhere 
advocated by the plea of what we may term more equitable 
spiritual expenditure. Those who ardently support the 
Bill desire to deprive the Church of the money now used 
for spiritual purposes; but that money, when taken over 
by the State, is not to be devoted to what are deemed to 
be new and better religious purposes, but to purely secular 
objects. Nodoubt there has been a somewhat faint-hearted 
attempt to argue that the Church in Wales would gain 
spiritually by being disendowed and disestablished, and 
that poverty would increase the religious activities of the 
Anglican Communion. The majority of those, however, 
who adopt what we may call the “ barefooted-friar ” view 
of Christianity, and who have this argument on their lips 
when disendowment is being talked of, do not really believe 
in it. The proof that they do not is to be found in the 
fact that they are not prepared to apply it to themselves. 
The Free Churches in Wales, as elsewhere, believe in 
endowment, and act on the belief. With a self-sacrifice 
and devotion which deserve the highest possible praise 
and sympathy, they have accumulated funds which make 
permanent provision for the ministers of religion. When, 
then, the advocates of disendowment argue that the 
Church would be ail the better-for being poorer, they are, 
we venture to say, not wholly sincere in the position they 
take up. 

When we get down to the bedrock of the case used 
to support Welsh Disestablishment we find that it has 
two divisions, First, there is the secularist argument,— 
an argument which, we frankly confess, is honestly, and 
indeed religiously, held by a considerable number of men. 
It maintains that the State ought not to waste any of the 
resources which it claims to control on religious affairs, and 
that the nation is in truth injured by any connexion with 
religion. Next comes what we may term the “ trade-rivalry ” 
argument,—the argument of those who declare it to be 
most unjust that any of their rivals and competitors iu the 
religious field should be specially favoured by the State 
and given a prerogative position. “ Let us,” they say in 
effect, “all start fair in the race, and do not let us give 
anybody ahandicap.” This argument, we venture to say, 
is one entirely unworthy of those who make use of it. 
Anything, indeed, more un-Christian cannot well be con- 
ceived. Surely it is the very negation of our Lord's 
teaching. But though noting this, we should not be fair 
to the Nonconformists who demand disestablishment on 
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these grounds if we did not admit that they have been 
encouraged—nay, we had almost said incited—to take up 
such an attitude by the narrow, the unspiritual, the un- 
Christian manner in which the endowment and the 
establishment of the National Church are too often 
defended. Those clergymen and laymen—there are, alas! 
a great many of them—who do not regard the National 
Church as possessed of obligations and duties towards 
all Christian men in the realm, but who appear to regard 
the Establishment as an exclusive episcopal sect, often use 
arguments and take up a position which lower the Church 
and destroy its claim to represent the nation on the 
spiritual side of its life and to comprehend, if not wholly, 
at least in certain aspects, the whole nation. It should be 
the duty of the clergy to render the relations of the 
National Church with the Free Churches relations not of 
competition but of co-operation. 


We must end as we began, by insisting that the one thing 
which has got to be considered is the spiritual interests 
of the nation. We would especially urge those who, 
though they are in no sense the enemies of Nonconformity, 
but share our belief that the Nonconformists supply a 
much-needed contribution to the spiritual welfare of the 
nation—who believe, that is, that ‘God fulfils Himself in 
many ways, lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world ”—to remember that in no sense can the maintenauce 
of the Welsh Church be regarded as an injustice to, or a 
blow aimed at, the Free Churches. Those Churches have 
their function to perform in the national life, and in many 
ways perform it admirably; but they will not, we believe, 
be helped, but hindered, in their duties by the disendow- 
ment of the four Welsh dioceses. To lower the spiritual 
level of the nation as a whole or to injure one cf the 
ministrant Clurches can never help the others. While it 
is important to remember this, it 1s even more important 
at « moment like the present to withstand the non-secular 
view of the State, and to insist upon the need of recog- 
nising that it is the business of the State to concern itself 
not merely with material and physical matiers, but also 
with things spiritual. ‘Though the National Church may be, 
and no doubt is, imperfect in many ways, to disestablish 
and disendow it would, we hold, be to deal a deadly blow 
to the highest national interests. But to disendow and 
disestablish the four Welsh dioceses of the Church of 
England is but the beginning of the total secularisation of 
the State. 

It is, in our view, impossible to make a more capital 
error in the art of government than to assert that the 
State has no concern or connexion with man’s spiritual 
interests, and that the commonwealth is nothing but an 
affair of drains and roads, trade and statistics, armies and 
navies, of the repression of crime and the enforcement of 
contracts. ‘The State is a maimed thing when it averts its 
eyes from half of human fate, and that the more important 
half. ‘The more democratic the State becomes, and 
therefore the more powerful, and, as Burke pointed out, 
in a sense the less responsible to any earthly tribunal but 
itself, the more essential it is to strengthen the spiritual 
side of the incorporate nation. Burke believed, and we 
believe, that instinctively the English people realise the 
imperative need for a public recognition of the religious 
side of the national life. ‘he great political philosopher 
enshrined his view in words which are well worth quoting 
just now. After laying down at length the need for a National 
Church, he goes on :—* It is on some such principles that 
the majority of the people of England, far from thinking 
a religious national establishment unlawful, hardly think 
it lawful to be without one. In France you are wholly 
mistaken, if you do not believe us above all other things 
attached to it, and beyond all other nations; and when 
this people has acted unwisely and unjustifiably in its 
favour (as in some instances they have done, most certainly) 
in their very errors you will at least discover their zeal.” 
We believe those words are as true now as when they were 
written by Burke in his “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution,” —reflections, it may be remembered, originally 
addressed toa Frenchman. If the opinion of the country 
as a whole is taken on the subject—and such opinion must 
be taken before the four dioceses are disestablished and 
disendowed—we have no doubt that the verdict given will 
be in accordance with Burke's view. 


Against the secularisation of the State we mean to 








protest, and we believe that when the nation realises 
what it is being asked to do it will refuse its assent to 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill. 





CABINET ETIQUETTE. 


OURTESY, though it may be an old-fashioned virtuo, 
has a practical value which may well make us 
deprecate its entire disappearance. We are not thinking of 
its minor exhibitions,—of the nice management of the hat, 
or the watchful anticipation of a lady’s movement towards 
the door. What we have in mind is of more consequence 
than these: it is that higher courtesy which keeps the 
counsels of friends, and holds a colleague’s secrets as 
sacred as if they were your own. Questions of etiquette 
necessarily call for the exercise of courtesy in these ways; 
but when the duty is disregarded, and disregarded in high 
places, something more than etiquette suffers. Betrayal 
of confidence argues either gross carelessness on the part of 
the offender, or a wilful indifference to a natural law of 
human intercourse. This is not a pleasant choice to have 
to make when accounting for the actions of Ministers of 
Cabinet rank, but it is difficult to see any third explanation 
of the stories that have recently been in circulation in 
reference to alleged divisions in the Cabinet on the 
question of naval defence. In these days of a too enter- 
prising journalism there will always be newspapers which 
lay claim to a kind of knowledge that they cannot have 
come by honourably. In most cases the defence of the 
culprit, if he chose to make one, would be fair enough. 
He has written, not of what he knows, but simply of what 
he guesses. It would be idle to forbid speculations as to 
what goes on behind the closed doors of the Cabinet-room, 
or the theoretical apportionment of particular parts in the 
imaginary discussion to particular Ministers. The servants 
of the Crown are not so sacred that journalists cannot be 
permitted so much as to wonder what these great spirits 
are thinking of, or to put into shape the arguments which 
they may be supposed to have pressed upon their colleagues, 
But of late there has been a good deal more than this, and 
the change in this respect is one which has done harm 
already, and will do more harm unless public opinion can 
be induced to discourage any repetition of it. 

The old and good rule by which Cabinet utterances 
outside Parliament were governed was that a Minister 
confined himself either to questions of general politics or 
to matters belonging to his own Department. That rule 
had only one exception. The Prime Minister has a con- 
current voice in the conduct of every Department with the 
Minister specially in charge of it ; indeed, so far as Depuart- 
mental business touches upon the general policy of the 
Government, he has more than a concurrent voice. Conse- 
quently he can speak on any question, no matter to whose 
Department it belongs, without giving the colleague 
specially concerned any just cause of complaint. Being 
at liberty to do this in his own person, he can, of course, 
with the concurrence of his colleagues, delegate the duty of 
announcing Government decisions to any Minister who may 
happen to be speaking, whether to his constituents or ou 
some more general occasion. But the public does not look, 
or, rather, has not till now looked, for expressions of 
individual opinion upon questions of acute conflict to any 
one other than the Prime Minister or the Minister specially 
representing him at any given moment. In the recent 
debates about the Navy the policy of the Government has 
been unfolded either by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
or by the Foreign Secretary, expressly put up to answer an 
Opposition attack, or by the head of the Government, and 
we should naturally have looked for a similar division of 
labour in the Recess. If Mr. Asquith or Mr. McKenna 
was minded to make a Recess speech, people knew what to 
look for. ‘They did not expect that the silence would be 
broken by any less responsible voice. Strictly speaking, 
it has not been broken, for the President of the Board 
of Trade has not actually addressed his constituents 
during his recent holiday. But he has done what 
from the point of view of Cabinet etiquette comes to 
very much the same thing. He has written a letter 
to the chairman of the Liberal Party in Dundee in 
which he leaves his own special work severely alone, and 
concerns himself wholly with the Departments titularly 
assigned to Mr. McKenna and Sir Edward Grey. We 
have in it—for though the letter is addressed to Dundee, 
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it is evidently meant for a far wider audience—a concise 
statement of what it is for our soul’s health to believe on 
the whole naval controversy. The proper standards of 
strength at sea, the speed at which ships can be completed, 
the meaning of the two-Power standard, and the relations 
between Germany and Great Brituin,—all these great 
questions are passed in review and dismissed in a little 
over a column of print. 

But Mr. Churchill does not make brevity an excuse 
for self-restraint. If his letter had filled a whole news- 
paper page he could not have put the three colleagues 
from whom he chiefly differs more completely in their 
places. As we read we can imagine each Minister called up 
jn turn to receive his proper punishment. Mr. McKenna 
js chidden for saying that the increase of German warship 
building had come upon him by surprise. ‘Such ideas,” 
Mr. Churehill thinks, “are childish.” Sir Edward Grey is 
warned not to yield himself to the “ obsession ” that any of 
the causes of quarrel “ which have in the past set the world 
on edge exist, or have ever existed, between Great Britain 
and Germany.” Mr. Asquith is blamed for similar 
jncaution in the use of words, but he is let off somewhat 
more easily because, though what he has said about the 
two-Power standard “has no meaning at the present 
moment,” it has had one in the past, and may again have 
one in the future. Mr. Churchill’s letter to his con- 
stituents may be full of sense and reason. It may put 
the whole question of our maritime nny in the 
clearest possible light. It may furnish a conclusive 
answer to what is nothing else than an Opposition scare 
got up for party purposes. But though it may have all 
these merits, it is none the less an open and deliberate 
violation of Cabinet etiquette, if not, indeed, of Cabinet 
secrecy. The President of the Board of Trade says, in 
substance, to every reader :—‘“‘Come and listen to my 
exposition of human folly as sampled in my chief and 
in two of my principal colleagues. Happily, there are 
one or two members of the Cabinet who have not lost 
their heads amid the tumult. They have not, indeed, 
been able to prevent the Prime Miuister, or the Foreign 
Secretary, or the First Lord of the Admiralty from 
ministering to unreal terrors. To expect this would be to 
ask too much of so small a minority. But they have been 
able to prevent the translation of unwise words into still 
more unwise acts. Mr. McKenna may have shown the need 
for eight ‘ Dreadnouglits ’ on paper, but saner heads than 
his have successfully dared him to ask for the money where- 
with to build them.” This at least is the picture of Cabinet 
procedure which Mr. Churchill suggests in his letter, and 
if it be not a pure invention, it is as pretty an example of 
the new theories of Cabinet etiquette as could well be 
desired. Nothing that any Minister has said has been 
betrayed. All that is needed has been done by the simple 
process of setting down what two Ministers have had 
the courage to say in words, and the rest of the Cabinet 
have, for whatever reason, not thought it prudent to 
deny in act. 

Nor does this letter stand alone. There are other ways 
of making Cabinet divisions public besides writing to a 
Minister's constituents. What Mr. Churchill has said to 
the Liberals of Dundee has been said for weeks past to the 
party as a whole in certain sections of the Press. Liberals 
have been exhorted again and again to make it plain to 
the Government that they know how the Cabinet is Jividea, 
and that they feel no hesitation as to the side which 
they intend to take if the conflict is transferred from the 
House of Commons to the constituencies. It is con- 
ceivable, no doubt, that the appearance of such articles 
meant only that their writers wanted a minimum of 
*Dreadnoughts,’ and that when they spoke of the support 
which this view was receiving in the Cabinet they were 
saying what they wished, not what they knew. All things 
are possible, but certainly this particular thing is beyond 
measure improbable. And if the simpler explanation holds 
good, and the newspapers which supported the policy 
they attributed to these two Ministers were not speaking 
without book, what are we to think of the Cabinet 
discipline which allows the publication of the line taken 
by particular Ministers on a question of paramount 
importance to go unpunished? A word from the Prime 
Minister would have given his mutinous colleagues the 
choice between submission and resignation, but that word 


had been spoken, any change in the composition of the 
Cabinet would have followed. The issue of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's resignation is a standing example of the 
imprudence of supposing yourself indispensable. But even 
if this warning had been disregarded, and the Cabinet had 
found itself poorer by two, the Government would not have 
been weakened by the loss. The vast fabric of British 
trade might have tottered under the announcement of Mr. 
Churehill’s resignation, but it would have righted itself 
ina moment. ‘lhe transfer of the coming Budget from 
the hands of Mr. Lloyd George to those of Mr. Asquith 
might have effected no change in the details of new taxa- 
tion, but it would have made them infinitely less alarming 
to the majority of English taxpayers. The recent uneasi- 
ness about the Navy would have been laid to rest, and the 
Cabinet would have been greatly the gainer. We cannot 
think that in this instance Mr. Asquith’s silence can fairly 
be called golden. 





SPECULATION AND PRICES. 


NHE operations of Mr. Patten in the Chicago wheat- 
pit have been used to point many morals in the 
English Press. The Tariff Reformers, conscious of the 
difficulty of finding really substantial arguments for their 
cause, have seized upon this incident of modern commerce 
as an argument for Colonial Preference. ‘They seem to 
imagine that it is possible to stimulate the world’s supply 
of wheat by imposing restrictions upon its sale. In a very 
similar spirit, although approaching the problem from a 
different point of view, certain timorous Free-traders 
have gone so far as to advocate the prohibition by law 
of speculation in wheat. For example, the Westminster 
Gazette writes :—“‘ As we read the accounts of the scenes 
at Chicago, it occurs to us that modern States may some 
day, like ancient ones, have to find « means of pro- 
tecting the defenceless millions against forestallers and 
regraters.” 

Let us deal with this point first, for it is one which is 
most likely to appeal to the English public in its present 
mood of clamouring for State protection against every 
permanent or passing ill. One might have imagined that 
the editor of the Westminster Gazette, knowing as he must 
the history of the old legislation against forestalling and 
regrating, would have hesitated to advocate the revival of 
laws which in previous centuries have proved so complete 
a failure. When these laws were in force the operations 
of commerce were comparatively simple, and it should 
have been comparatively easy to give effect to them. 
To-day the operations of commerce are world-wide and 
marvellously intricate. No one has ever yet been able to 
suggest how it is possible to distinguish between specu- 
lations such as those of Mr. Patten, which we will 
admit to be injurious, and the ordinary operations of 
legitimate commerce. A manufacturer habitually buys 
his raw material in advance of his immediate needs. 
If he did not do so, he might be left stranded when those 
needs arose. ‘Thus a cotton-spinner may buy in April raw 
cotton which he will not want at his works till six months 
later. Suppose that during the interval the market for 
yarn declines so seriously that he realises that he will 
require less cotton than he anticipated. Is he to be 
debarred from selling in advance the cotton which he has 
already bought, but which he has not yet touched? ‘Io 
impose such a restriction on everyday business would be 
to prevent manufacturers from taking the most reasonable 
precautions to guard against future losses. Instead of 
relieving business from the element of speculation, it 
would enormously add to its risks. 

What is true of cotton and other raw materials is also 
true of wheat. Millers who wish to keep their mills going 
steadily throughout the year must guard themselves by 
buying wheat in advance, and must have the reciprocal 
liberty of selling in advance if they subsequently find that 
they want less than they imagined. If, however, this 
liberty is conceded to the miller or to the manufacturer, it 
must also be conceded to the middleman. The advantage 
which the middleman confers upon industry is more 
und more being recognised by practical economists. The 
middleman proves his value by his existence, for the keen 
men of business who direct manufacturing operations in 
this and in other countries would certainly not deal with 
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dealing direct with the producers, As a matter of fact, as 
business tends to get more complex, so do middlemen tend 
to multiply. Their function is a double one. They provide 
a market where different varieties of material can all be 
obtained, and by their speculative operations they equalise 
prices. 

It is this latter point with which the public is concerned 
at the present moment. The public sees that Mr. Patten 
by clever speculation has been able to secure control 
of a large quantity of wheat, and is consequently able 
appreciably to influence the market. At once people 
rush to the conclusion that the whole proceeding is 
purely arbitrary, and that Mr. Patten is a demon of 
greed, using the necessities of the masses to add to 
his own millions. So far as Mr. Patten’s personal 
motives are concerned, this analysis may be perfectly 
accurate; but we are dealing not with motives but 
with actions, and the present situation can only be 
explained on two hypotheses. If, as the public assumes, 
Mr. Patten is acting arbitrarily, then it is quite certain 
that sooner or later he will suffer for his rashness. In 
effect, he has made a heavy bet that wheat will be 
scarcer some months hence. If wheat is not going to be 
scarcer, he loses his bet, and pays the price. On the 
other hand, if wheat is really to be scarcer, as Mr. Patten 
believes, it is very doubtful whether he has not benefited 
rather than injured the general public by his present 
speculation. ‘I'he effect of that speculation is to discount 
the future rise. Mr. Patten, and those acting on his side 
in the struggle between the “bulls” and the ‘ bears,” 
have been forcing up the price of wheat now instead of 
waiting for less far-seeing people to force it up a few 
months hence. This, in effect, means that the loss to the 
consumer is spread over a longer period, and it also 
means that wheat producers receive an earlier stimulus 
to increase their sowings. Mr. Patten has in fact, what- 
ever his intention, hoisted a danger-signal, and unless 
danger-signals are to be held the causes of the dangers 
against which they warn us, he has performed a very 
useful function. 

Let us take these two points separately. Although it is 
true that wheat is a food upon which comparatively little 
economy can be made, yet some economy even in the use 
of wheat is possible. In this country among the poorer 
classes potatoes are to a large extent an alternative for 
bread, and any baker carrying on business in a poor 
quarter of an English town will be able to testify 
that when potatoes are cheap he sells less bread, and 
vice-versd. In Ireland maize is even more used as an 
alternative to wheaten bread. In Italy polenta made 
from chestnuts is an alternative food both to maize and 
to wheat. 

Thus quite an appreciable economy in the consumption 
of wheat is possible when the price of bread rises. It may 
be added that if the well-to-do classes wished to assist 
their poorer brethren at the present crisis, the most 
effective way by which they could do so would be by 
cutting down their own bread-bills. The effect of these 
various economies, whether voluntary or compulsory, is to 
d minish the demand for wheat, and thus either to lower 
the price or to prevent its further rise, In the same way, 
the operations of Mr. Patten must necessarily stimulate 
further wheat production. Not much wheat can be sown now 
jn our own country; but, as has often been well said, there 
is no day in the year on which some wheat is not being 
sown in some part of the world for an Englishman's 
consumption. He has given millions of men throughout 
the globe early and unmistakable notice that it is to 
their. immediate interest to drive their furrows longer, 
and to get ready to plant more wheat. If it is useful 
to call the tiller early to the field, and to give him good 
reason to stop late, Mr. Patten has been of use to the 
world. He has sounded in all men’s ears the invitation to 
the plough. 

As to the comments made by the Tariff Reformers, 
it is really difficult to treat them with the courtesy 
which is due to any utterance from opponents. ‘I'he 
common statement of Protectionist orators is that if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme had been carried out, and 
we had given a preference to the Colonies, there would 
now be plenty of wheat. That scheme consisted in 
a proposal to put a tax of two shillings a quarter 
on foreign wheat, and to let in Colonial wheat at a 















shilling. Yet surely it is obvious that so far as this 
preference encouraged the Colonial producer, to exactly 
the same extent, neither more nor less, would it dis. 
courage the foreign producer. There might conceivably 
under Mr. Chamberlain's scheme have been a little more 
Colonial wheat in the market, but there would have been 
an equivalent reduction in foreign wheat, unless we are to 
assume the absurdity that identical causes are to produce 
different effects according to the flag under which they 
operate. As a matter of fact, the larger portion of our 
wheat-supply still comes from foreign countries, and 
therefore we should certainly lose on the balance by any 
attempt to give an artificial encouragement to the Colonial 
producer, and an equivalent artificial discouragement to 
the foreign producer. 

The best way in which we can encourage the world’s 
production of wheat for our own consumption is to 
keep our ports open for all the wheat that the 
world is willing to sell, and to add by steady and 
untrammelled industry to our power to pay for it, 
As long as that power exists, we shall suffer less 
than those countries which have artificially limited 
their supply. Already, indeed, we see an agitation set 
on foot in the United States to suspend the present 
Protective duty upon imported wheat. In the same 
way, France more than once has had to throw open 
her ports for the free admission of foreign wheat. 
The people who are hardest hit by any such “corner” 
in wheat as Mr. Patten has attempted are not the 
relatively prosperous English poor, but the still poorer 
classes in protected foreign countries. While bread 
is rising to famine prices on the Continent, the corn 
produced in these protected countries is being carried 
upon a thousand tiny rivulets of local trade, and 
a hundred broad streams of international commerce, 
to the shores of England, and as long as we retain the 
power to pay for the food we want, we may be perfectly 
certain that we shall get it, even though poorer countries 
have to go on short commons. When Mr. Leiter sent up 
the price of wheat to 50s., there were newspaper comments 
in England; there were bread riots in Italy. 








ST. JOAN OF ARO. 
‘NHE French people are very fortunate in their national 
saints. They have long since possessed in St. Louis 
a fine exemplar of the qualities of a true knight, and now, 
when they seem to have forgotten their suintly King, they have 
found in St. Joan of Are a still nobler pattern of the virtues 
of Christian chivalry. Even in Sir Galahad the imagination 
of man bas not created a figure as pure and strong and lovely 
as that of the French peasant girl who was “enskied and 
sainted” Jast Sunday with all the solemnities of the Roman 
rites of canonisation. She was the last and the loveliest 
flower of mediaeval civilisation, Only in the Middle Ages 
was it possible for a maid of humble station to do what she 
did. Woman then was not regarded as the equal of man; 
she was raised to a position of superiority. The precedence 
conceded to her as a matter of chivalry was confirmed by the 
reverence attaching to her as a matter of religion. The 
young virgin, especially, as the vessel of innocence and purity, 
inspired great devotion. Men then generally felt towards her 
as did Wordsworth :— 
“Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine; 
God being with thee when we know it not.” 
In times of peril and anxiety they looked on her as the 
likeliest channel of divine inspiration. St. Catherine of Siena 
and a multitude of saintly women had recently rekindled the 
religions imagination of Christendom. Even in England 
female mystics, like Dame Eleanor Raughton of York, exerted 
some political influence. Faith in a virgin liberator was thus 
natural to the French peasantry amid the national collapse 
ensuing on the battles of Agincourt and Verneuil. Appalled 
by the violence, craft, and livense of the age, the people 
turned to the Maid, when she at last appeared, as to an 
incarnation of that Christian spirit of divine foolishness and 
strength ic weakness before which the power and the cunning 
of the world ever fade and are discomfited. 
In spite of these circumstances, however, the Maid might 
have failed in Ler vocation if the way bad not been smoothed 
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for her by two curious legends. Marie d’Avignon,a visionary 
of the preceding generation, had foretold that as France had 
been lost by a woman (the dissolute Queen Isabella), so it 
would be restored by a maid. And a popular tradition ran to 
the effect that the maid would come from the Bois Chesnu, 
close to the village of Domremy in Lorraine. Joan of Are’s 
father was one of the head men of this village. Events thus 
concurred to some extent in designating Joan as the promised 
saviour of France. In ber thirteenth year the comely, sensible, 
high-spirited little farmer's daughter became conscious of her 
lofty and strange vocation :— 

“When I was about thirteen years old,” she said, “I had a 

voice from God to help me in my conduct. At first I was in 
great fear. ‘he voice came about noon in summertime in my 
father’s garden. ..... It told me to be good and go often to 
church, and it said that I must go into France.” 
There was probably nothing really unnatural in the voices 
and presences which thus aroused and counselled and guided 
the Maid. Luther and Cromwell bad similar experiences. 
They may be explained perhaps as external manifestations of 
intuitions formed in the secret depths of the soul. But they 
were no less divine in origin for being partly explicable from 
a psychological point of view. The operations of divine 
grace do not interrupt the course of Nature. God, as 
Cardinal Newman once said, acts through and with and 
beneath the web of physical, social, and moral laws on 
which depend the order and stability of earthly life. 

The Maid, however, did also possess powers of a sort 
generally accounted miraculous. Without her strange gifts 
of clairvoyance and telepathy she would have failed at the 
beginning of her mission. When she came to the Dauphin 
clad in a page’s dress, he asked her for a sign. And she gave 
him one as strange as it was convincing. “She rehearsed to 
him,” a chronicler says, “ matters so secret and hidden that 
no mortal except himself could know them save by divine 
revelation.” The fact was that the Dauphin’s mother, 
Isabella of Bavaria, was a woman of irregular manuers, and 
he was much afraid that he was not the son of the King. 
Being a superstitious man, he found in his supposed 
illegitimacy the cause of all the disasters which had befallen 
the kingdom. The Maid at once read his secret thoughts, and 
assured him that he was mistaken, and that he was verily the 
true heir of Charles VI. The question which then arose was 
one which the Maid had to face three or four times at least 
in ber career, and the last time with fatal result. What was 
the source of her strange powers of divination? Was she a 
stint, or was she a witch? The Dauphin submitted the case 
to some learned doctors in theology, and, after examining the 
Maid, they decided that she was to some extent divinely 
inspired. So the Dauphin made her the leader of his beaten 
and disheartened forces. 

“I am only an untaught maid,” said Joan of Are. “I do 
not know how to ride or bow to fight.” She was seventeen 
years old when she travelled four hundred and fifty miles 
across hostile territory to the Court of the Dauphin, and 
there clad herself in white armour and mounted a white 
warhorse and raised her white standard. The “ Our Father,” 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the “ Hail Mary” formed her whole 
stock of learning. She could neither read nor write; she bad 
never handled a sword. Bunt within a week of the day when 
she dressed herself for war she gained one of those decisive 
battles which change the fate of nations and alter the course 
of civilisation. And she gained it single-handed and against 
all odds, transforming by a sudden stroke an utter defeat into 
a great conquest. 

On the evening of May 7th, 1429, the English were masters 
of the whole of France. They had required only one more 
victory to complete the work of Agincourt and Verneuil, and 
that victory, in spite of the efforts of Joan of Are, they had 
obtained. They had pushed the French forces down to the 
Loire, and in the bridge-head forts of Orleans they held the 
key to the position. Early in the morning the Maid tried to 
storm the English stronghold. But the attack failed, and 
at midday she was forced to retire. A bowman singled 
her out and shot her through the shoulder,—the arrow 
passed through ber armour and her body, and _ stood 
out a hand’s-breadth behind. Sbe went and had the 
wound dressed. At sunset the French captain sounded 

the recall, and began to withdraw his men. The Maid, 
however, appeared, and Legged him to wait a little while. 








Sbe went into an orchard and prayed for a quarter of an 
hour. Then she came back and took her white standard 
and planted it on the edge of the fosse. “ Watch!” she said, 
“Watch till the tail of my standard touches the wall!”"— 
“It touches!” cried the men.—* Enter then. All is yours!” 
said Joan, The English had heard the recall sounded, and, 
as they were preparing to sally out in the twilight and 
turn the retreat of the French into a disastrous rout, Joan's 
men surged over the walls, and before the defenders could 
fire a shot the stronghold was captured, Orleans practically 
relieved, and the whole course of the war changed. 

Joan's terrible wound healed with extraordinary quickness 
in a fortnight. Then began the great race between the 
peasant girl and the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, for 
the vacant French throne. Bedford desired to get the 
English child-King, Henry VI., anointed and crowned at 
Rheims as King of France. The Dauphin and his Council 
were afraid to march to Rheims, as the road lay through 
towns and territories held by the enemy. By sheer force 
and vehemence of will, however, the Maid induced the 
French heir to invade the Anglo-Burgundian country. 
Strong cities surrendered to her without a struggle, and 
she arrived triumphantly at Rheims, and there accomplished 
her mission. The Dauphin was solemnly anointed and 
crowned, and the French people at last had a rightful King 
to gather round and do battle for. Then it was merely a 
question of time when the Duke of Burgandy would break 
away from the disheartened English, and leave the way clear for 
the complete success of the forces of France. During the diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Burgundians the Maid was taken 
prisoner, sold for ten thousand francs by the Sire de Luxem- 
bourg to the Bishop of Beauvais, and.by him burnt as a witch 
in the market-place of Rouen. The ten thousand francs were 
furnished by the Duke of Bedford, but the Maid was tried 
and condemned by the French Bishop of Beauvais and the 
French doctors of the University of Paris. 

It is this which enables us to measure the depth of 
degradation from which, in four marvellous months, the Maid 
raised up France. Into her shattered and dying country she 
poured the treasures of her high, sweet, steadfast, unconquer- 
able soul. She made it hale and whole; she gave it faith, 
courage, and energy; and she bequeathed to it a practicable 
ideal of Christian chivalry the like of which no other country 
possesses. It is well that she hus at last been canonised. 
Never has Europe needed more than she does to-day to be 
reminded of all that St. Joan of Are stands for. 





“A MAN IS HIS OWN STAR.” 
PAMPHLET lately received by us entitled “A Key 
to Life’s Puzzle; or, Man in Two Moods,” by 
W. B. Norris (of Warblington Rectory, Havant), though 
it cannot claim any special literary merit, is not without 
interest. It consists almost entirely of quotations—strung 
together on the slightest thread—and is of the nature of 
an anthology. The object of the compiler is to bring a 
great cloud of literary witnesses to establish the fact of 
personal responsibility and power of free choice, and this 
object he achieves with no small success, The following 
passage from King Lear sums up his thesis, a passage so 
poignant that to be reminded of it is to be laid under an 
obligation by the reminder :—* This is the excellent foppery 
of the world, that, when we are sick in fortune,—often the 
surfeit of our own bebaviour,—we make guilty of our disasters 
the sun, the moon, and the stars: as if we were villains by 
necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treachers by spherical predominance; drunkards, liars, and 
adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary influence; 
and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on; an 
admirable evasion of man, to lay his goatish disposition to 
the charge of a star!” 

The eloquence of Shakespeare carries us away. We have 
to pause and try to forget his genius before we are able 
reasonably to consider his contention. We do all, we 
must admit, incline to lay our failures to the charge of fate. 
In certain moods we use long words and refer to dead 
academic theories to prove that we were fools “ by spherical 
predominance.” On the other hand, we instinctively credit 
ourselves with our own success, and we seldom allow fate to 
relieve any other individual of his proper responsibility. So 
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it is certain that somewhere or other there is a fault in our 
philosophy. Seriously, however, “the lad that’s gone ” (as 
Louis Stevenson called his own past self) seems, as we turn 
round upon the heights of middle life and watch his receding 
figure, to be hemmed in on every side by all the powerful 
influences of circumstance. His upbringing, we reflect, set 
him going, and the impetus was very strong. There were 
openings in his path which we now see clearly, lucky turnings 
which led to success and which he missed, paths, too, which 
led towards goodness that he passed by. Was he really free 
to have taken them? ‘To the eyes of memory it hardly seems 
like it, s0 many things stood in the way. One door, maybe, 
was barred by a friend, another by an enemy; one by a 
scruple, another by a sin. Perhaps there was yet another which 
he never saw at all. Some ambition, some temptation, some 
preoccupation, harmful or harmless, held his eyes. Could 
he help himself, we wonder idly as we think of the past, 
considering his temperament, considering, that is, that he 
was he? We cannot recall his progress, however, and not 
recall that of his companions in the way; and here we trace 
no “enforced obedience of planetary influence.” “ Young 
fools!” we cry when they make a false step—or even “ Young 
scoundrels! ”— just look what they have brought on them- 
selves.” But we are not always prejzdiced judges of ourselves. 
There are moments when we judge not only the man that is 
here, but also “the lad that’s gone,” more severely than any 
one else is ever likely to judge him. Occasionally a flash of 
remorse throws a white light over the memory, and the 
shadow of the inevitable disappears. 

It is strange what a close connexion exists in the human 
mind between extreme folly and wrongdoing. Is it explained 
by fear of consequence, or has it some much deeper signifi- 
exnce? Good people sometimes feel almost ashamed as they 
realise how like to remorse is the remembrance of a really 
silly act. There are moments when we know by an extreme 
sense of mental discomfort that we are on the eve of recol- 
lecting something which we would give a great deal to forget 


for ever, and for the space of half-a-second we cannot tell | 
The sensation may seize upon us | 


whether it is a folly or a sin. 
on waking, or may come in the course of conversation, when 
the talk vaguely threatens our memory and we are not sure 
from what direction the blow is coming. But whether the first 
sensation of pain should turn to remorse, or to that fearful 
twinge of self-ridicule which simulates it so nearly, in either 
case it brings with it a peculiar clearness of vision. We 
know we were not “ fools by heavenly compulsion,” nor knaves 
“by a divine thrusting on.” We know very well that the 
stars had nothing to do with it, and all the wise- 
acres in the world could not just then convince us but 
that we, and we only, are responsible. There is, however, a 
sense of pleasure which corresponds exactly to this sense 
of pain, and to which Shakespeare does not allude. The 
remembrance of a good action remains fragrant to the doer, 
and it is useless to tell him, it is useless for him to tell 
himself, that it ought not to be so. The remembrance of 
good deeds never grows stale unless a man voluntarily taints it 
by boasting. There is a delightful shyness surrounding such 
memories. They are not, we fesl, for everyday contempla- 
tion. Like much-coveted words of praise and the glowing 
scenes of our first youth, we keep them among our treasures, 
to be taken out and looked at now and then when present 
things eeem black. In its measure the recollection of a wise 
decision has the same effect, and both alike bring with them 
the assurance that we acted freely. A choice lay before us: 
we chose, and chose well. There are moments of intuition 
when, save for the great veto of fate—death—we could 
believe ourselves our own masters; and on the extent and 
depth of a man’s faith in this particular his worth and 
stability largely depend. 

But it may be said: We have all seen circumstances over- 
come almost to the point of miracle. The metaphor about the 
mountains is a subject of constant illustration, but can any 
man overcome his temperament? Here we are face to face 


with the bogy of the twentieth century. The novelists of 
to-day describe the terrors of temperament in such awful 
colours as positively to cow their readers; but if we let books 
and theories alone and come to common life and experience, 
how many men—without, of course, changing their characters 
—do, by the exercise of will-power, counteract their tempera- 
ments ? 


Have we not all known men who were born lazy and 








yet work hard? Those who know them well see that their 
inclinations have not changed. They cannot repudiate their 
inheritance. The loafing temperament is still theirs, yet they 
eat their own bread, and many other people eat it too, and not 
without butter. Had they “gone under,” as the saying is, 
many charitable people would have charged it to their stars, 
but in reality it would, as they very well know, have been 
their own fault. To take another very common fault of 
temperament,—a bad temper. Many men do very well 
from both a worldly and a moral point of view who are 
thus temperamentally hampered. Easygoing they never 
become, but they do school themselves to do very little 
harm by their outbursts, They learn, as it were, to use 
blank cartridges. They make a great noise, but no one 
is wounded, and only very timid people think any the worse 
of them. They might have become murderers. Had the 
novelists bad the developing of their characters, they would 
have taken leave of life from the gallows; but they determined 
not. An avaricious man generally becomes rich, but it rests 
with himself whether or no he will steal. How many men 
go all their lives in fear lest they should disgrace themselves 
by want of natural courage. They might, as they know to 
their cost, become abject cowards if, as we say, they “let 
themselves go.” For the most part, however, they “have them. 
selves in hand.” They will never know the delights of daring, 
but they learn to pass muster, while a happy few gain honour- 
able distinction by sheer force of will. We judge of the 
power of temperament by the few it lays low, not by the 
thousands who successfully resist it. The sentimentality 
of the present day tends to tragedy and smacks of science, 
Passions and ancestors, temptations and tendencies, figure 
upon every stage in the guise of fates. We are all under the 
influence of the time, and it is very difficult to get away from 
the thought, or at least the theory, that we are the slaves 
of our forefathers, our fortunes, or our faults. Shakespeare 


| tells us, however, that we are our own men, and in the 








most serious moments of their lives ordinary people are 
constrained to agree with him. As Shakespeare’s great con- 
temporary, Fletcher, expressed it in the words which we have 
borrowed as the title of this article, “A man is his own 
star.” 





A WEASEL HUNT. 

HE Englishman fishing the River Lee of County Cork 
for the first time may possibly be a little astonished at 
hearing his gillie speak casually of weasel-hunting. Since 
weasels in England ure destroyed without great difficulty in 
traps by gamekeepers, how should they be hunted in Ireland? 
With a couple of ferrets and a dozen boys with sticks, perhaps; 
much as you might talk, possibly, of a rat hunt? Not at 
all. In County Cork a weasel hunt is as serious and as 
well managed a business as any bare hunt or other hunt in 
England. Hounds hunt the weasel; «a pack of harriers is kept 
for the purpose. There is a Master of the harrier pack, and a 
Whip; there are meets and notices of meets. “’Tis the very 
same as fox-hunting,” you are told indulgently. Why should 
these things be unknown? “Do many people follow the 
hounds?” you ask, wishing to learn all. “They do, begorra. 
"Tis the divil. Fwhere do they hunt? Sure, didn’t I see 
thim on the bank where yer honour was fishing, and didn’t 
they run four or five miles, thin?” But—a weasel? How 
should a weasel stand up before any pack of hounds for even 
half-a-mile? And if he went to ground, or dodged into a 
hole, what then? “Sure, isn’t ut a ferrut they have wid 
thim? And don’t they put him into the hole afther him? 
And fwhin they've barsted him out av that, doesn’t he run 

anodther mile? He does.” It should be worth seeing. 

That is a matter which remains unsettled a very short 
while. The Master of the harrier pack, with the friendliness 
and hospitality which are the very air of all that smiling 
countryside, hearing that Saturday ends the visit to the Lee, 
fixes a meet for Friday at eleven. The card of invitation 
follows, with “ Weasel Hunting” duly printed at the top, and 
with two notices of meets for the harriers; Friday's is the 
first meet of the season. And so on Friday morning, with 
the April sun mounted in a blue and cloudy sky, you come to 
the bridge over the river by the village where the meet is to 
be; a bridge shadowed by the ruins of one of the castles of 
the great McCarthys. You will learn little of the history 
of the custle; if you ask its age, the answer is always the 
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same. It has been there “ hundhreds of years,” and there is a 
story (but few can tell it) of Cromwell mounting dummy 
wooden cannon on the bill opposite, and of a Bishop swung 
out to hang over the river from the highest turret,—at least, 
those are the main points of the story which remain, but the 
Bishop perhaps is an embellishment. To-day, under the 
castle walls, coming to the meet, runs a motor-car, and follow- 
ing it other cars; then, with the Whip in the dark-green 
uniform of the hunt, comes the cart with the hounds. Down 
goes the back of the cart, and out tumble the little hounds, 
ten couple of black, white, and tan beagles, the smallest 
which the writer has seen. They are an extraordinarily level 
lot, and if you were to guess at their height you would say nine 
or ten inches at the outside. Henry Alken’s description fits 
them. The beagle, he tells you, “ was primitively a dwarf or 
poney-bound, greatly in favour with our old sporting English 
ladies, and not the less on account of its musical tongue, being 
styled the little singing Beagle.” These little hounds must 
surely come of the dwarfest strain of all. “The highest,” says 
Alken, “or rather most delicately bred of these, no doubt, 
from a small and beautiful Spaniel cross, of old called glove- 
beagles, are a mere fancy-breed, although they retain the full 
power of scenting with all the sagacity of the hound. These 
glove-beagles have been of late years bred so nearly to the 
original diminutive size, either by Colonel Thornton, or some 
other sporting curoso, that ten or eleven couples of them have 
been carried to and from the field, in a pair of panniers slung 
across the horse!” That is about the size of these, but as for 
a “ fancy-breed,” you have only to watch them with the Whip 
for a very few minutes to see that they may be “ pocket” or 
“glove” harriers, but that they are workers und stayers. As 
for voice, you must wait to hear them open; but your gillie, 
watching them with you, is anxious that you should take his 
word for it at once. “Sure, ’tis beautiful music. You 
didn’t hear annything betther. Wouldn’t ut bate the fox- 
hounds intirely?” He is in the Muskerry country, so that 
he means it for a compliment. 

The field gathers by the bridge, and there must be between 
forty and fifty followers of the hunt when the Master moves 
off up the road; there are lady riders to the Muskerry 
hounds among them, and here and there a youthful chasseresse 
in short skirts and thick boots who could tell you every yard 
of the country for miles round, and can also show you the 
best way to climb up one side of a five-foot stone fence 
and jump down the other. Could any one afoot desire 
a more glorious April morning? In the South of Ireland 
the gorse is in bloom a full month before it glows to 
yellow on English commons, and the banks and fences in 
all this country flame gold as lavishly as if Midas himself 
went hunting. Below the ploughland and the potato-ridges 
the grass-fields slope to the Lee, dotted with primrose-clumps 
as drier English meadows would be with cowslips; and below 
the grass-fields the Lee flows level and clear as pebble, 
brimming under the castle walls, tumbling to the falls above 
the salmon-pool. As you walk up the road bebind the hounds, 
you may come to the solution of some of the more obvious 
difficulties which beset the ignorant. How should a weasel 
give a run of three miles across country before a pack of 
hounds? In the first place, it is not a weasel. Weasels in 
St. Patrick’s country have the same disadvantages as snakes ; 
there are no weasels in Ireland. Instead, there are stoats, and 
you are out to find a stout to-day. But even a stoat—how 
should a stoat take you three miles? The answer is that you 
are not hunting him. You are hunting his drag. The stoat 
travels out at night to kill, and before he kills he has come a 
long way from home. When he has killed, he goes pretty 
straight home again, and it is when the hounds happen to strike 
the spot where he killed, or the line he took home again, that 
they run fast and far. It takes a good man to be with them, 
you are told, when they are running the line of a home- 
travelling stoat; otherwise, when they come on the stoat 
himself, you get pretty hunting round three sides of a field, 
perhaps, but nothing very fast. But all this you are to see for 
yourself, and presently, when hounds have been taken over 
half-a-dozen fields, and those following who came out in thick 
homespuns have begun to look at the clouds near the sun, 
there is first a whimper and then a lifting chorus at the base 
of a loose,.long, rambling stone wall. They have marked him 
in the wall, and so to the wall come the field, to wait until he 
shall leave it. Some stand on the wall, to watch both sides; 





others search crannies and holes among the stones with sticks, 
to rattle him out where he lies; others drop on the grass, in 
groups in the sun: you may bear something about horses. 
The little hounds make all melodies. But the weasel does 
not mean to leave this morning. Instead, he allows the wall 
to be probed, poked, stabbed, loosened, and generally worried 
withouta sign. Five foot or so of wall, it is true, falls flat; 
but that matters little,—there will be plenty of time to rebuild 
that later on. Would not the farmer mind? you ask, and 
hear that sometimes a whole fence of gorse may be burnt, in 
the accidents of the hunt, and there will be no protest, The 
Master, presently, decides that he will leave the wall a little 
while; he touches at his horn and takes his hounds away 
with him ; perhaps returning they may mark at a different 
place in the wall. The field try other resources. Bundles of dry 
gorse are brought, stuffed into holes and laid under the wall and 
lighted ; possibly they may smoke him out. A cracker is added, 
but explodes prematurely; no stoat moves. Last, when the 
smoke has died down, an aged follower of the hunt advances 
with a bag. He asks and gets permission to try his ferret, which 
he has carried over many fields. The bag is opened, and the 
ferret, a fine large yellow-white creature with a splendid coat, 
is introduced to various holes. But the ferret, disliking walls 
hot with smoke, turns away. The Master returns, but this 
time the hounds can make nothing of any part of the wall, 
and he takes them down the hill again. He has not tried the 
fences in the fields below for balf-an-hour before the little 
pack open again, and this time they hunt prettily down two 
sides of u field, to check at the corner. How often does he get 
off ? you inquire, and you learn that the stoat quite as often 
as not has the best of it. 

He is not, by the way, precisely a stoat; at least, an English 
gamekeeper would say he was not, and might even urge that 
he was a weasel. He is an Irish stoat, which is a separate 
species, or sub-species, smaller than the English stoat, and 
coloured very like a weasel. Hamlet and Polonius should 
argue about him. But if, never having seen an Irish stoat at 
close enough quarters to compare him with other stouts, you 
wish to become really puzzled over what he may be like, you 
should ask your Irish gillie to describe a weasel to you, and 
you will then learn. “Sure, tis not a weasel at all, at all.” 
What is it, then? “Sure, there do be two kinds. Wanisa 
little grey fellow wid a white breast, and the odther is a big 
foxy fellow wid a bushy tail.” With that deiinition you 
should be satisfied. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
enna 
BRITAIN AND EUROPEAN TREATIES. 
(To Tux Kptron or TUK “SeeoraTor,” ] 

Srr,—In your “News of the Week” of April 17th you 
say that the revolution in Constantinople which occurred on 
April 13th will lead to an armed couflict between the Old 
Turks and the Young Turks, and to a general war among the 
States of the Balkan Peninsula. You go on to express a fear 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary in conjunction will be 
able to deal with matters (in the Balkan Peninsula) as they 
choose, and will have it in their power “to change the map of 
Europe.” Your reasons for your forecast are these. Russia 
considers herself unable to part in 
events in the Balkans; France and Italy will dono more than 
Russia will; and (lastly) Britain cannot possibly attempt 


take a determining 


any important action alone. 

Why cannot Britain attempt any important action alone ? 
No two Powers can change the map of Europe in the Balkan 
Peninsula without violating Treaties to which Great Britain 
isa party. Great Britain either can go to war against any 
Powers that attempt to break Treaties, or Great Britain has 
ceased to be capable of maintaining. her independence. For 
England (which in 1707 grew into Great Britain) has ever 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth owed her independence and 
security entirely to three factors,—the balance of power 
among Continental States, the enforcement of Treaties, and 
the command of the sea. In the last three or four weeks we 
have learned that the balance of power no longer exists. 
Britain, then, henceforth, till a new balance of power is made, 
must rely for security on nothing at all except enforcement of 
Treaties and the command of the sea. With regret I admit 
that, if we made war single-handed in the course of the 
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present year to enforce the observance of the Treaties which 
determine the distribution of territory among the Balkan 
States, we might perhaps fail in attaining the object of 
keeping the independence of the Balkan States intact, 
because we cannot wage war except by sea. But if we 
flinch this time from enforcing with all our might and 
at every risk the observance of the Treaties concerning 
the Balkans to which we are parties, in two or three years we 
shall see the neutrality of Belgium and Holland infringed. 
The independence of Belgium and Holland rests on exactly 
the same foundation as the independence of the Balkan 
Stutes,—that is, on Treaties to which we are parties. If we 
say now that Britain cannot possibly attempt any important 
action alone when the Balkan States are concerned, we should 
say tie same with more reason when Belgium and Holland 
were invaded. Belgium and Holland would be overrun; after 
that nothing could save England from being conquered. 

It is as obviously our duty to run all risks in order to 
ensure the observance of the Treaties which concern the 
Balkan States as it was the duty of the Athenians in the time 
of Demosthenes to defend Olynthus against Philip of Macedon. 
The Athenians refused to serve as soldiers against Philip in 
defence of Olynthus far away, and in consequence they had to 
wage a hopeless battle against him in Boeotia, close to their 
own frontiers, and to see him enter their own Athens as a 
conqueror. If we resolve that we will make war even single- 
handed ratier than tolerate any infraction of the Treaties 
relating to the Balkan States, we may indeed fail of complete 
success, because we cannot fight except at sea. But war 
waged by sea would make a most powerful diversion, and even 
a knowledge that we were willing to wage it might act as an 
effective deterrent on the minds of would-be aggressors. By 
waging a war, though it were by sea only, we should give 
some of the Continental States time to begin to make a new 
balance of power; we might possibly give opinion in the 
United States of America opportunity to ripen into some- 
thing more than mere opinion; and, above all, we should be 
beginning that “new way of life” which you, Sir, have 
eloquently shown to be essential to the preservation of our 
national independence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bast, Epwarp HamMonp. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[There is, no doubt, a great deal to be said for Mr. 
Hammond's contention. We must remember, however, to dis- 
tinguish between the technical infringement of obsolete Treaties 
and the violation or destruction of national rights secured by 
Treaties. We must regard, that is, the possible overthrow of 
the independence of Belgium and Holland in a very different 
light from the formal annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
No doubt the manner in which Austria brought about the 
result she desired dealt a severe blow to the secure establish- 
ment of the public law of Europe, but it was not a maiter on 
which any neutral State, however anxious to preserve the 
sanctity of international Treaties, would have been justified | 
in going to war. Probably Mr. Hammond would agree in this | 
particular case. The whole question of the abrogation of 
Treaties is most difficult, and it would be unwise to lay down 
too rigid a rule of national conduct.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE TWO KINDS OF FORCE. 
(To tur Epriron or tHe “Srecraron.” | 
Srr,—I have read with much interest several articles which 
have appeared in the Spectator lately under the headings “ A 
New Way of Life,” “ Why Should the Nations Wage War ?” 
&e. I hope I may be pardoned if I say that the writers scem 
to me occasionally to feel that they are giving rather shocking 
advice, and that they would like to find a little more justifica- 
tion than they can for the moment lay hand upon, at the 
same time that they have good enough instincts to know that 
all they say zs both justifiable and necessary. If these articles 
were not both justifiable and necessary, I feel sure the 
Spectator would not have been weak enough to publish them. 
But I cannot see why there should be any hesitation, tenta- 
tiveness, or ‘“ would-it-were-otherwise ” about the matter. 
That a nation should keep itself strong and healthy is 
surely as right and reasonable as that a man should keep 
his body strong and healthy. The man is enabled thereby to 
avoid both the taking and giving of infection; why should it 


of evil and oppression? If, as we believe the general course of 
history has shown to be true, England can claim to be the 
least selfish among the nations, why should we now forgo 
the power to exercise what we believe to be our beneficent 
influence? That is the only test of whether the preparation 
and use of force are justifiable or no,—to see whether that 
force is put to eelfish or unselfish purposes. But to think 
that inactive unselfishness can benefit the world at large is 
tantamount to holding either that there is no such thing as 
evil, or that evil can be overcome best by letting it alone. If 
the former be true, it is sad that we must all be condemned 
to live under a perpetual delusion; if the latter, then those 
Tibetan fanatics who immure themselves for life in their 
cells should have succeeded in regenerating the world long 
ago. The simple fact is that there are only two kinds of 
force, selfish and unselfish, and the evolution of the world, for 
good or evil, is the outcome of the combat between these two 
forces. If we are to live and do and grow, we must choose in 
which camp we will be. We can either be good or evil, or 
else—slugs. 

Now it must be patent to any fair thinker that selfish 
aggression is foreign to the national spirit of England. It 
must be equally patent that there are many other nations 
with whom it is otherwise. Are we going to be ready to meet 
unjustifiable force with justifiable, or are we going to become 
slugs? We should, no doubt, make eminently blameless 
slugs; but we may be quite as blameless if we are ready to 
teach aggressors that they must stick to a more humanitarian 
diet than neighbours’ entrails. We often see in family life an 
illustration of what I mean. We see two sisters in a house- 
hold, one selfish and the other entirely unselfish. The un. 
selfish one gives way on every occasion to her sister's selfish. 
ness, and the result is deplorable. It only makes the selfish 
sister more and more selfish, not only towards her unselfish 
sister, but towards everybody around her. Every one suffers, 
Will anybody deny that the unselfish sister would be justified 
in resolutely checking the other's selfish tendencies? The 
truth is that evil must always be met by force. I do not 
mean tyranny. There is nothing of the unkindness and in- 
justice of tyranny in force used for an unselfish purpose. 
Your article on Calvin in last week’s Spectator might well be 
read by persons of the “slug” school. Were the results of 
Calvin's forcefulness in Geneva beneficial or not? And could 
Calvin justly be called a selfish or unrighteous man? Christ 
Himself used force with the money-changers in the Temple. 
And were His methods of approaching the selfish Pharisees 
remarkable for their peaceful and let-alone spirit? I adwire 
the outspoken letter of “Pastor Ovium,” and I think he 
would have been fully justified in making much of Christ's 
saying that He came to send not peace but a sword. 

There is a short note in last week's Spectator which may 
well make Englishmen sad. You say: “Our rulers know 
perfectly well that if a great emergency arose we should have 
to improvise troops.” It is only too true. It means that we 
are determined not to suffer aggression if it comes, but that 
we are quite ready to sacrifice great numbers of lives which 
would be spared if our rulers bad sufficient courage now to 
make us prepare and learn how to defend ourselves with the 
least expenditure of blood when the time comes. We did it 
in the Boer War: we are ready to do it again on a vastly 
greater scale. And we call that our love of peace and the 
blessings of peace. We try to think like men while we act 
like slugs, well knowing that the time may come when vast 
numbers of our poor slugs will have to perish before the rest 
can learn to act like men. Let us have no more shilly-shally, 
but prepare and be ready to use that force which in England's 
case is not only justifiable but righteous in the sight of God. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. S. 0. 





NATIONAL DUTY. 
{To tae Epiron or tae “Spxcrator.”’] 
Srr,—The questions whether the Christian man is ever 
justified in meeting violence with violence, and if he is 
justified in doing so, then to what extent, must arise to 
many thoughtful minds, and they appear to be answered to 
different minds in widely different ways. At the present time 
especially these questions must force themselves on the mind 
of any one who has had personal opportunities of studying 
the aspirations and aims of various European peoples, one 





not enable the nation to avoid both the suffering and infliction 





might almost say their national necessities, and who has also 
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seen some of the horrors of war in its most repulsive forms, 
with no quarter expected by either side, with women and 
children included in the slaughter or the slavery, or even in 
their mitigated and more civilised aspects. 

Taking the Gospel accounts as the best authority on the 

teaching and example of the Author of the Christian faith, 
we find various apparent discrepancies which require not a 
little consideration to weave them into one harmonious and 
very beautiful whole. In answer to a question as to the 
payment of tribute-money, the order is, “ Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that 
are God's,” thus apparently enjoining on Christ’s followers 
the obligation to give to the constituted anthority, which 
represented law and order at the time, its due in money, and, 
it may therefore be fairly argued, in any service that could be 
rendered, according to emergencies, to the State. Money was 
then, as now, only an emblem of value; personal service or 
commodities are actual values, Now, as to the application 
of personal service, it need scarcely be asserted that it 
should be used for a good purpose, and, by the Christian, 
in some way that he really believes would meet with the 
approval of his Master. In the Gospels it is narrated that 
Christ reproved one of His Disciples when he drew a sword 
in His defence and healed the wound of the injured man. He 
would not be rescued from the position to which His dnty 
called Him, and He would not have blood shed on His 
personal behalf. He thus in His own person carried out His 
injunction to turn the other cheek to the smiter, which in- 
junction appears to have related to personal quarrels. How 
different from this is His attitude on the occasion on which 
He found His “ Father's House” in the possession of invaders. 
Here was no personal aggression, no injury or insult to 
Himself in His human capacity, and, in His intense bumanity 
and with His high sense of duty, He unbesitatingly made 
a successful attack on the invaders. He levied war 
upon them with violence; He ejected them, and, not 
content with this, He despoiled them of their goods, not 
for His personal benefit, but to prevent their return and 
re-establishment, and to strike into their hearts the fear of 
future invasion and transgression. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that had He, with Ilis greatness of purpose and thoroughness, 
not been humanly able to effect His object with a simple 
weapon, He would have hesitated to effect it by more drastic 
means? Notatall. The duty had to be performed, and it 
was performed, and the example set for all time of pre- 
paredness—as was shown by the success—and of the right 
use of the strength and manhood that were given to Him. In 
this connexion where is the difference between “ My Father's 
House” and “ My Fatherland,” “ My Native Country,” always 
considering that all are to be used for a good purpose, and 
one that we really think would be approved of God. From 
Christ’s teaching we gather that God was no more in the 
Temple than elsewhere; but for all that the Temple was 
to be devoted to a purely good purpose, and was not to be 
given up to those of a questionable nature, to the detriment of 
its efficiency for its great object. Our country, our State, 
and our strength should always be used for some good 
purpose, and it is to be hoped that on the whole they will 
ever be so used. Is it not, therefore, the Christian duty of all 
who are able, to defend its integrity and its strength and 
capacity for a good purpose ? and if so, to prepare ourselves 
in accordance with the best advice and opportunities that can 
be afforded to us? It is beyond the comprehension of the 
writer how any logical, Christian-minded, and thoughtful man 
can, with the example set clearly before him, avoid the con- 
viction that he personally should prepare himself to bear his 
part in the defence of his country to the best of his ability, or 
how such a one can believe it to be right to endeavour to 
deter others from preparing for this duty. This letter is not 
written with the primary object of enlisting men for the 
possible defence of the country, but from the wider motive of 
placing before your readers some considerations upon the 
general question of our national duties at a time when, from 
one cause or another, we appear in many ways to be inclined 
to ignore them.—I am, Sir, &c., Ww. 





WHY SHOULD THE NATIONS WAGE WAR? 
|To tue Eprror or THe “Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—As a Quaker, I have read with much interest your 
article under the above heading in the Spectator of April 17th, 





and I thank you for classing us as a Society among the “ well- 
meaning and often great-hearted people.” If it be one of the 
greatest pleasures of life to find some one who agrees with 
one’s own views (and I believe editors even recognise this 
pleasure, as witness their correspondence columns), it is 
no less a pleasure to me to find some one expressing views 
of a different character. As a Quaker, I recognise that 
there is much to be said for the position which the 
Spectator takes up; but none the less do I hold that 
you fail to measure the true powers of influences which 
are combating that of brute force, for this is what I under- 
stand yon recognise as the final Court of Appeal. The 
primary reason you give why wars must continue is because 
communities of men will always differ. I should be the last 
to assert that difference of race or temperament was an evil 
per se, for I firmly believe that such difference is the true 
elixir of life. But when you assert that the only certain way 
of a community being sure that it will get its own way is 
to be prepared to kill the other community, I disagree, and for 
this reason. History, if I have learned aright, teaches other- 
wise. The Quakers have often been contemptuously spoken 
of as “the peace-ut-any-price people.” History does not 
inform me so. When the whole power of the law was set 
against them—and “the power behind the Court of Law” 
which you refer to as “capable of crushing every obstacle 
that comes in its way”—they stood to their guns (their 
principles) and, without any resort to brute force, finally 
won all along the line. I admit that they might have 
been crushed out, but for a very simple fact, that a 
love of fair play and justice lies deep in the human 
heart, and even the enemies of the Quakers gave in to 
this Court of Appeal. It is this supreme fact in the history 
of humanity—a fact that Carlyle so eloquently bore testi- 
mony to—that keeps me from joining your Army, which 
you so courageously urge to scale the Hill Difficulty. I 
only wish that you may find the pessimistic mists will roll 
away as you ascend, As for me, I am prepared to climb 
another hill of difficulty, following reverently, if afar off, our 
great Example, whose maxim rings down through the ages: 
“They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Perchance we shall find that it is one and the same mount 
that we are climbing, in which case we may meet at the top; 
but I hope you will not run me through, unless it be with the 
editorial pen.—I am, Sir, &c., S. GRavEson. 


[We have always reverenced the Quakers, but passive 
resistance in a subject is a very different thing from passive 
resistance in a State. The invader would no doubt say 
that an enemy who practised Quakerism was exactly the 
enemy to suit him. Again, did not the Quakers win in their 
struggle with the Government partly because Charles IT. and 
James II. could not find it in their hearts to be too hard on 
what seemed to them ideal subjects,—i.e., subjects who could 
never rebel after the Puritan fashion? If Pym, Hampden, 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Fairfax had been Quakers, would the 
nation have won its liberties? The Quakers, unwittingly no 
doubt, owed a large part of their victory to the men who at 
Marston Moor, Naseby, and Worcester overthrew despotism 
by the sword.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





WANTED FOR ENGLAND,—A CRUSADE. 
(To tus Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—I was much surprised to find in the Spectator of 
Saturday last us many as three letters in defence of 
“Pastor Ovium,” and not one for “An_ un-Christian 
Advocate of Fair Play.” As I cannot consider you capable 
of receiving letters on both sides and only publishing 
one side (apparently your own), I must conclude that no 
one will say a good word for “An un-Christian Advocate 
of Fair Play,” who, however, has my hearty sympathy, 
if not my entire approval. May I suggest that it never 
seems to have been Christ’s intention to enter into the 
public and political life of a nation? “ When Jesus 
therefore perceived that they would come and take Him 
by force, to make Him a king, He departed again into 
a mountain Himself alone.” “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” He said to one who was trying to justify Him 
to worldly men. “Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you?” was His answer to one who appealed to 
Him about a purely worldly matter. Let us have war by all 
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means if it is necessary for our national prosperity, but do 
not let us think it will further Christianity or teach our young 
recruits that they fight on religions motives instead of merely 
practical ones, or Iam inclined to think it may be slightly 
perplexing for them if they happen to read their Gospels. 
May I suggest that “A Centurion’s Daughter” should read 
her Bible a little more carefully, and that in interpreting the 
parables to us she should not mistake the earthly story for 
the heavenly meaning, and that when Christ said, “ Think not 
that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send 
peace, but a sword,” He was lamenting to His Apostles—to 
whom, by the way, He told more than to the multitudes— 
what they were to expect as the immediate result of His 
teaching, and not explaining why He was sent into the 
world. This is not a protest against national defence, but 
merely a plea that Caesar should be given his own.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Hvurrou Sanps. 





NATIONAL SERVICE AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS. 
[To THe Evirron or Tan “Specraton.”] 
Srr,—With reference to your very interesting article, “ A New 
Way of Life” (Spectator, April 10th), will you be good enough 
to tell me how you would deal with people who have con- 
scientious objections to bearing arms, if universal training 
and national service were instituted ? I have in my mind the 
treatment of the Doukhobors by Russia, as described in the 
“ Bibliothéque Universelle.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rozert H. ANSTRUTHER, 
Captain, Royal Navy. 

H.M.S. ‘ Caesar,’ Devonport. 

[An objection to bearing arms, if conscientious, and not 
made merely to avoid service to the nation, should no doubt 
be respected. We would allow any lad who so desired to go 
before a Magistrate and make a statutory declaration that he 
had a conscientious objection to being trained to the use of 
arms for the defence of his country from invasion.—No other 
form of defence is contemplated.—The Magistrate would then 
grant a certificate relieving the conscientious objector from 
military service. Such persons should, however, as do 
exempted persons in Switzerland, pay a special tax. They 
might, in addition, be registered for use in hospitals and for 
other non-combatant duties—e.g., to supply the places of 
postmen, &.—during war.—Ep. Spectator.] 





PARTY GOVERNMENT AND THE OUTLOOK. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—You think you have got rid—some of you at least think 
you have got rid—of female suffrage. The police may have 
put an end to the antics which were imperilling our reverence 
for woman. Will not the supporters of the movement, if they 
hold together and devote themselves to their single object, by 
playing on the balance of parties, extort concession, as did 
the Irish Home-rulers in the case of Ireland? There is 
nothing which party in its frenzy will not do for victory. 
Remember that use was first made of female agitation by the 
Conservatives who got up the Primrose League. Surely you 
will presently begin to reflect on the party system of govern- 
ment. See to what it has brought you in the case of Ireland. 
Gladstone strenuously and passionately opposed Home-rule. 
The Irish brigade thereupon transferred itself from the 
Liberal Party to the Conservative, where, in spite of 
the plainest principles of Conservatism, it found sinister 
encouragement, and threw Gladstone and his party out of 
office. Thereupon Gladstone turned round and declared for 
Home-rule, for which, I suppose, it is not unjust to say that 
many of his men voted against their consciences, trusting to 
the rejection of the Bill in the House of Lords. The result 
is that while you are waging the Boer War to turn the 
Transvaal from an independent Republic into a nominal 
dependency, and serve the objects of a commercial company, 
the United Kingdom is in imminent danger of disruption; 
for, depend upon it, whatever may be the profession, the real 
aim is practical independence. Nothing can make party 
moral or rational but agreement on some fundamental and 
paramount question of the day, such as was the question 
between the party of the Stuarts and its opponents, Tories and 
Whigs, as they came afterwards to be called. Now you have 








on the Government side of the House what is nominally g 
party, but is really made up of several sections,—Liberals, 
Radicals, Labour men, some of them apparently witha tinge of 
Socialism, and Home-rulers. The Home-rulers, and probably 
the Labour men, would jib if their aim were discountenanced 
by the leaders. On the other side of the House they had 
apparently to fish for a party issue. The choice was made by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who apparently pressed it on the nominal 
leader. Now you may have the policy of Peel, Gladstone, 
and all your best economists reversed by the tactical 
exigencies of party, combined, perhaps, with the personal 
exigencies of the author of the Boer War. 

Your political position at present is curious. The party out of 
power is vetoing the acts of the party in power through the 
agency of the House of Lords. This is the accident of the 
hour. It is impossible to regard it as normal and final. As 
has been said before, it seems hopeless at the present day to 
look to pedigree as a controlling power, and an assurance 
of wisdom in the councils of the nation. Executive govern. 
ment and legislation are different things, calling in some 
measure for different characters and faculties, though the 
powers and the part of government must be designated 
and controlled by legislation. Vigour, force, and address 
are special attributes of government. The Governments 
of Elizabeth, the Protectorate, and the Government of 
William III. in the latter part of his reign are striking 
examples. Calm wisdom is the legislator’s qualification, 
Nor, surely, ought the legislative hall to be the scene of 
a perpetual contest for possession of the Executive Govern. 
ment. Legislation is inevitably perverted thereby. Your 
outlook at present, it must be owned, is clouded; and the 
cloud would not be dispelled by a victory of Protection 
cloaking itself under an alias, which seems likely to be the 
next turn of the party battle. There is serious disturbance 
everywhere, in the social, industrial, and religious as well as 
in the political world. But a generation sometimes does 
much, and the next generation or two may see England, to 
use the phrase of the old Liturgy, “Godly and quietly 
governed” by a single Legislative Assembly with a reasonable 
qualification for the electorate, a head of the Government 
elected by that House, and a standing Privy Council or 
Council of State.—I am, Sir, &c., GoLpWIN SMITH. 

Toronto, 


[We fear that even then party will arise and control the 
Assembly and the Council of State. A party system in some 
form or other will always exist except where all power is 
placed in the hands of a single despot, and the governed 
humbly acquiesce in the “ might, majesty, and dominion” of 
their ruler. The better way, it seems to us, is not to abuse 
the party system, but to try to render it as little harmful 
as possible, This, we hold, can be accomplished if people 
will only remember that the party system is a matter not of 
religion but of political convenience. We must remember 
so to be party politicians as not to forget we are patriots. 
The task may be hard, but it is by no means impossible.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





SWINBURNE AND GLADSTONE. 
(To rue Eprron or Tux “Spxcraror.”]} 

Str,—I matriculated at Balliol on the same day with 
Swinburne; but my personal intercourse with him was 
slight. Mr. Albert Dicey was by far the best speaker in the 
Union. Ido not remember to have heard Swinburne make 
a speech; but I saw him, I think more than once, walk into 
the debating-room, with his bright red hair, his head rather 
on one side, and his blue necktie, at the heels of our chief 
orator ; insomuch that I nicknamed him “ Dicey’s Favonius,” 
standing, as he seemed to me to do, in much the meekly 
discipular relation to Mr. Dicey in which Favonius stood to 
Cato. 

In my “ Old and Odd Memories” it is stated that “ between 
him [Professor Wall] and Jowett there was, seemingly, no 
love lost. The cause may have been that there was little in 
common between the broad mind of the Master and the mind 
of Wall, which was as sharp and as narrow as a knife.’ Iam 
now at liberty to state that this sentence was suggested by a 
conversation that' I had half-a-century ago with Swinburne. 
He bad no sympathy with Wall, while, on the other hand, he 
expressed what seemed to me so extravagant a Jowett-worship 
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that J, not dreaming that I was talking to a great poet in 
embryo, who had a poet’s licensed craving for hyperbole, was 
inclined to think him rather silly. It may be imagined with 
what surprise I heard some years later from Charles Austin 
that he thought Swinburne a greater poet than Tennyson, 
He specially praised “ Atalanta in Calydon.” I reported this 
opinion to his friend Mr. Grote, but the historian did not 
think so highly of Swinburne’s drama. He told me that the 
best imitation of a Greek tragedy was the “Samson Agonistes.” 
It is, however, only fair to remark that the “ Atalanta in 
Calydon” is Hellenic both in form and in substance, whereas the 
“Samson Agonistes” is something of a medley, being essen- 
tially Hebraic in substance and spirit, though Hellenic in 
form. Let me add that, some years after the above conversa- 
tions had occurred, I was startled to see Swinburne described 
in a Swiss newspaper, during the lifetime of Jowett, as “la 
gloire de Balliol”; the compliment, however just, gave me a 
distinct shock. 

George Eliot looked upon human nature as forming part of 
natural history. <A like view was taken by the Frenchman 
who said: “L’homme obéit & son tempérament aussi fatale- 
ment que l’animal obéit & son instinct.” And thus, while 
accepting the partial truth contained in Horace Walpole’s 
aphorism, “ The world is a comedy to those who think,” I am 
disposed to speak, not of the “human comedy,” but of the 
“world comedy”; for, in very truth, nowadays—beneath 
what may be termed the evolutionary tricolor—man, animal, 
and vegetable are not wholly disunited. On this principle, I 
should say of such a man of genius as Swinburne that he has 
something in common either with a sensitive plant or with 
a thistle, or with both; for, being by nature too sensitive, 
he learns to prick in self-defence. Of Swinburne’s prickliness 
there is abundant evidence in his treatment of opponents. 
His sensitiveness may serve to explain the following incident. 
A lady tells me that she used to take her small niece for a 
daily walk from Putney to Wimbledon. When Swinburne 
passed them he talked to the child, but never raised his hat 
te the aunt or acknowledged her in any way. Why did she 
submit to this discourtesy, or how came he to practise it? 
One answer to such questions may be found in the fact that a 
man of genius is an aristocrat in the true sense of that term, 
and is apt to have a defect in common with aristocrats in the 
popular sense: he is too often inconsiderate to those whom he 
thinks his inferiors; for he has not been trained, or rather 
forced, to consider their feelings: he is unclubbable because 
unsnubbable. 

Men of genius, I repeat, are too often unsnubbable, or at 
least unsnubbed. But Swinburne was not quite exempt from 
this wholesome corrective, as an example given me at first 
hand will prove. My friend Professor Nichol, when Swinburne 
was unwell, undertook the task of looking after him. 
He was given a free hand, and freely he made use of it. At 
last the patient grew restive: “I have convulsed two conti- 
nents, and you treat me like a child!” “ And if you convulse 
three continents,” roared his Mentor, “I shall go on treating 
you like avhild.” Nichol was right. To a man of genius 
great indulgence is due; but if paid to the uttermost 
farthing, not only would it be a doubtful benefit to him, but 
it would be claimed by poetasters and witlings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LIongEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM AND WORLD- 
HUMOUR. 
{To tue Epiror or tas “Srrcrator.”) 
Sir,—Is not the saying quoted by Mr. Burden (Spectator, 
April 10th), “It takes all the wisdom of the wise to correct 
the folly of the Good,” to be traced to Martial, XII., 51?— 


“Tam saepe nostrum decipi Fabullinum 
Miraris, Aule? Semper homo bonus tiro est.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., Cc. 8. H. 





THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND 
JANE WELSH. 
[To tue Epivor or THe “Srecrator.”’) 
Smr,—In your long and interesting review of “Some New 
Carlyle Letters” (Spectator, April 10th) you have unfortu- 
nately fallen into one or two serious errors, which reflect very 


believe, you will be willing to set right. You say in reference 
to my note introducing Letter No. 174 (Vol. IL., pp. 327-28): 
| “Surely it would have been fair to add that the scheme of 
| the ‘ Letters and Memorials’ excludes reference to events prior 
| to the Carlyles’ residence in London.” This is a grave 
| mistake. Carlyle’s scheme included the very earliest letters 
| of Miss Welsh, as well as those of later dates. He never 
authorised Mr. Froude to suppress from the “ Letters and 
Memorials” those prior to the settlement in Londou (1834), 
or to omit about one-half of those subsequent to it. To 
transfer the earlier letters to his Life of Carlyle, to make a 
selection from Carlyle’s selection and impose ¢¢ on the public 
| as Carlyle’s own, was only Mr. Froude’s scheme. “ Prepared 
for publication by Thomas Carlyle” are the misleading words 
in his title-page. It was therefore neither untrue ner unfair 
in me to say that Mr. Froude omitted the letter in question 
from his edition of the “ Letters and Memorials.” (See “ New 
Letters and Memorials,” I., pp. xix-xx.) Aguin, you cite a 
note which you call Carlyle’s “ final note” on this letter, aud 
charge me with having suppressed it for reasons of my own. 
Your charge is altogether groundless. I state in my preface 
to the “Love Letters” that “my copy has been taken in 
every case direct from the original letter, with the greatest 
care and exactitude.” The original of Letter 174 lies open 
before me as I write. I find that it is printed correctly in the 
“Love Letters,” and very incorrectly in Mr. Froude's “ Life.” 
T also find (a very important find indeed!) that there is not, 
on, in, or attached to, the letter, nor any the slightest indica- 
tion of there ever having been, a single word of the note which 
you blame me for having suppressed, while the note on the 
Carlyle pedigree is there in Carlyle’s hand, exactly as I printed 
it! For reference, not for publication, Carlyle has docketed 
the letter thus :—"* 1 Oct., 1826!—Sent me by Mrs. G. Welsh, 
12 Oct., 1866 (ah me!)—T. Cartyie.” May Task you to be 
good enough to give this letter insertion in your next issue ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. CARLYLE. 
80 Newbattle Terrace, Edinburgh. 
[We are glad to find space for Mr. Carlyle’s letter, but we 
cannot admit that our reviewer exceeded the limits of just 
and reasonable criticism.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





TARIFF REFORM: A WARNING FROM CANADA, 
[To Tux Korron or tug “SrecratTor.”] 
Srr,—I enclose a letter which I have received from my father, 
of Montreal. As he has had a wide experience of trade 
between England and Canada for nearly fifty years, I think 
his testimony is of some value.—I am, Sir, &c., 
43 North End Road, Hampstead. ALICE REEVE. 


“Tam worried about the Tariff Reform business, although I 
cannot bring myself to believe that England will ever allow her- 
self to enter upon a course that will lead her down to everlasting 
perdition, and a course which, when once entered upon, will paralyse 
her powers of recovery. When once she starts, she will be bound 
hand and foot, and will go on from bad to worse. Every change 
in the impost must increase. 

It will be like Germany with the rye-tax. Dr. Theodor Barth, 
thirty years ago, fought in the Bundesrath against the proposal 
to put fifty pfennige on it, because he thought that would only 
be a beginning and the tax would increase. Bismarck sent word 
to him that he did not dream of ever increasing it. It is now 
fifty marks, just a hundred times what they began with. Listen 
to the New York Evening Pest :— 

‘It has always been a puzzle why the defenders of Free-trade 
in Great Britain, who now find themselves in so dangerous a 
position, Have not drawn more upon the experience of the United 
States as a horrible example,—the corruption of our political life; 
the dictation of our tariffs by selfish interests ; the growth of the 
Trusts, the offspring of Protection. All these things afford a very 
arsenal of arguments for Free-traders elsewhere.’ 

And we in Canada well know what it means to get on the 
dewnward path, and how impossible it is to stop, to say nothing 
about turning back. Sir Wilfrid Laurier used to say that he was 
a Liberal after the school of English Liberalism. He dare not 
say that now, nor dare he profess his Free-trade principles as he 
did in those days. 

And why should we hope that England will be any different 
from other nations in the way of being able to withstand the 
temptations a tariff holds out to corrupt practices ? 

Atrrep Rervr.” 


[We wish that Mr. Reeve’s letter of warning could le 
posted up in every town and village in the land for all men 





unjustly on my Lonesty as an editor, and which, I trust and 


to read.—Ep. Spectator.]} 
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THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
(To tus Eptror or THe “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—The sympathy you have always shown in educational 
movements encourages me to ask you to insert this letter. 
We are anxious that the new development of higher education 
in home science and economics in which we are much 
interested should be more widely known. We have therefore 
organised a meeting which, by the permission of the Duke of 
Westminster, will be held in Grosvenor House on Tuesday, 
May 4th, at 3.15. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Argyll and the Duke of Argyll have kindly consented to 
be present, and the speakers will be:—Sir A. Riicker 
(chair), the Earl of Lytton, the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Kensington, Dr. George Parkin. It is in the hope 
that some of your readers may be interested in this 
endeavour to give women an opportunity of obtaining a 
training up to a University standard in the many problems 
connected with household management that I venture to 
trespass on your space. I may add that applications are 
already being made to us for highly trained women who 
could give teaching of this character. Applications for 
tickets for the meeting can be made to the secretary, 
King’s College Women’s Department, 13 Kensington Square, 
or subscriptions in support of the movement will be grate- 
fully received by our honorary treasurer, Mrs. Carl Meyer, 
10 Stratton Street, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEREZA RUCKER 
(Chairwoman of the Executive Committee). 

Everington House, Newbury. 

[We gladly publish Lady Riicker’s letter, for it draws 
attention to a matter of very great importance,—the neglect 
of domestic science in our educational system. We spend 
millions every year on the education of our girls, and yet 
when we read the Reports of bodies like the Women’s Emigra- 
tion Society we find that girls who have received the 
regular school training are declared to be totally without 
knowledge of domestic work. This tragic folly, for such it is, 
is partly due to the fact that hitherto domestic science and 
the art of the home, though eminently suitable for the higher 
education, have not received the consecration of University 
recognition, and have therefore been despised and looked 
down on.—There is snobbism in the world of education as 
in other worlds.—Lady Riicker and her Committee mean, 
however, to change all this, and we wish them all possible 
success in their good work.—Ep. Spectator. } 





IN THE TIME OF LILIES. 
[To tue Evrror ov tar “Srecrator.”| | 
Srr,—I find that my article, “In the Time of Lilies,” published 
in the Spectator of April 10th, had previously appeared in the 
columns of the Academy,—i.e., on February 13th last. While 
deeply regretting the mistake, may I point out how it arose? 
Some considerable time ago I submitted the article to the 
Academy. As far as I know, however, the editor of the 
Academy did not acknowledge the receipt of the MS., either 
before or after it was printed. I never received a proof. I 
concluded, therefore, that the MS. had been rejected, and sent 
the article to the Spectator without the least idea that it had 
previously been accepted by anybody else.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HELEN Hay WILson. 

[We fully understand and accept Miss Wilson’s explanation. 
The safe plan is only to have one fair copy of an MS., which 
thus acts like “ the staff” in the block system on a railway, 
by which all possibility of collision is avoided. The MS. 
cannot be sent to editor No. 2 till it has been returned 
or accepted by editor No. 1, or till the latter has been 
interrogated as to its fate-—Ep. Spectator.) 


- 





EASTER OFFERINGS AND INCOME-TAX. 
[To Tus Emror or Tus “ Segcraron.”) 
Srr,—I have not seen the last “Crockford,” whose remarks on 
Income-tax on Easter offerings you comment on in your issue 
of April 10th, but my experience does not encourage any one 
to rely on the measure you suggest, of making it clear that 
the offerings are for a special purpose. I appealed against the 
assessment, and a number of letters were produced, all 
expressly stating that the contribution enclosed was “for 








Mr. Laurence’s holiday,” but this had no effect on the Com. 
missioners.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Lavrencp, 
Bulmer Rectory, York. 





PILGRIM FATHERS’ MEMORIAL. 
[To tux Epiror or tux “ Srectator.” } 


Srr,—May I beg the hospitality of your columns in order to draw 
the attention of your readers to a movement which has been set 
on foot to establish in Southampton a memorial to the Pilgrim 
Fathers who set sail from that port for the New World in 1620? 

It is amazing that an event of such eminent historical import- 
ance as the sailing of the ‘Mayflower’ should have been left so 
long without any memorial in Southampton. Britons who look 
with pride upon the early Colonial ventures of their ancestors 
and Americans who regard with affectionate veneration the 
founders of their great Federation, must equally desire to see 
so notable an incident suitably commemorated. 

To honour the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers all may join 
irrespective of nationality or creed. For the Pilgrim Fathers 
unlike some of their contemporaries and successors, showed a 
sweet reasonableness in their independence, and a wide tolerance 
in their zeal for liberty, which disarm—as in their own day they 
disarmed—antagonism. They manifested a love for England and 
the English name which endears them to their kindred in the 
Old Country ; they showed a vigour, a patience, a courage, a faith 
which command the enduring reverence of the citizens of the 
Republic which they helped to found They stand high above 
the unhappy controversies which embittered the lives of their 
successors, and Britons aud Americans alike can gather in 
affection and esteem both on the Rock of Plymouth where they 
landed, and on the quay of Southampton whence they sailed. 

I wish to appeal to the English-speaking peoples on both sides 
of the Atlantic to join me in promoting this memorial, which I 
trust may become one of the ever-increasing number of bonds 
which are linking together in renewed amity and respect the 
peoples of New England to those of Old England, and, even more 
widely, the nations of the British Empire to the many States of 
the great Republic of the West. 

A circular has been drawn up containing an historical narrative 


| of the events of 1620 (showing the connexion of the Pilgrim 


Fathers with Southampton) and also particulars of our scheme. 


| Those of your readers who would like to receive a copy of this 








circular are requested to write to the honorary secretary to the 
Memorial Committee, Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Hartley University 
College, Southampton. 
Contributions to the fund may be sent to, and will be acknow- 
ledged by, yours, &c., R. G. OaKiey 
(Mayor of Southampton). 
[We agree with the Mayor of Southampton that it is amazing 


| that an event “fraught with a pathos so magnificent,” aud also 
| with a future so great and so splendid, should remain uncom- 


memorated by any visible monument. We trust the Mayor's 
appeal may meet with a wide and generous support.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 








COCOA WHICH IS NOT SLAVE-GROWN. 
Tue following firms do not use slave-grown cocoa :— 
Army and Navy Stores. Fry and Sons. 
Cadbury Brothers. Fuller and Co. 
A. J. Caley and Son. Rowntree and Co, 
Carr and Co. S. Sainsbury. 


Chocolat-Menier. Stollwercks. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Suchard. 

Crosse and Blackwell. Schweitzer and C 
Epps and Co. Van Houten. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
NEW HEARTS FOR THE OLD WAY. 
Weare called. Wehear. Be this the single test~ 
Give we our best? 
Doth there from meadow, street, and school arise 
A dust of toil, a steam of sacrifice ? 


Have we a lodestar to light fainting eyes 
With solemn hest? 


An Empire’s might, not proved by wail or blood 
But widening good, 

A might to lift the weak, to guide the strong, 

To make day quicken from the night of wrong— 

Be this with us as love or light or song 

Or daily food. 
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Not with fond sigh or dream that peace is here 
Shall we uprear 

That peace which comes of soul attuned to stress, 

Of armoured calm and iron gentleness, 

Of valiant youth, and wisdom skilled to bless, 
And woman’s cheer. 


So peals the question riving our long rest— 
Give we our best ? 

Arm we with zeal and labour that the day 

Of ultimate battle find us not at play ? 

Ay, with new hearts to dare the old great way 

We yet shall hold, by gift of each man’s best, 


Our sires’ bequest. 
ARCHIBALD Fox. 








ART. 
> - 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

Plus ga change, plus c'est la méme chose. These words might 
have been taken as the motto of the New Gallery under its 
fresh conditions. The organisation of the Exhibition has 
been changed, and the hospitality of the walle is now extended 
only to subscribing members. Nevertheless the character of 
the collection of pictures remains the same. There is, how- 
ever, a reform in one direction, for we are no longer troubled 
by the painful efforts of the socially distinguished amateurs, 
as in former times. Taking tke Exhibition as a whole, it is 
difficult to regard it as anything else than an attenuation of 
the Academy. The New Gallery is far pleasanter to visit 
than its huge rival in Piccadilly, for the walls are decently 
spaced, the pictures are not hung at altitudes trying to the 
neck, and the rooms are few in number. The physical 
conditions are better, but the art is the same. The difference 
now between the two Exhibitions can be said to be only one 
of degree and not of kind. Old effects are repeated, and well- 
worn paths are trodden. There is unhappily too little sign 
of that spirit of discovery which is the salt of art, though 
mere change for the sake of novelty is, of course, as objection- 
able as the complacent abiding im thoroughly explored 
surroundings. 

This danger to a certain extent exists for Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton, although it is no exaggeration to say that his land- 
scape, The Mountain Road, Provence (No. 96), is the most 
accomplished thing in the Gallery. Year by year this artist 
has steadily gained in power, not only of representation, but 
of dignity of style. Let us hope that he will beware of 
repetition, however much it may tend to the perfecting of his 
manner, and remember that there is no greater stimulus to 
creation than the taking up from time to time the attitude of 
the explorer. Mr. Hughes-Stanton shows his great qualities 
as a designer in the picture referred to, for although the 
material out of which it is composed is good, it is not 
exceptional. In spite of this, it is so handled that the result 
achieves a nobility and largeness of style, we may even say 
grandeur, to which no other picture in the Gallery attains. 

Mr. Hopwood's picture, A Picardy Farm (No. 71), shows us 
landscape of quite a different kind. Here we have a view of 
Nature intimate and refined without the graces of elaborate 
style, though with the charms of delicate colour and beautiful 
appreciation of sunlight. Another good quality of the picture 
is that, although painted with no small mastery, there is not 
the ‘east obtrusion of cleverness,—a thing for which we may 
be devoutly thankful in these days of showy execution. Mr. 
Bertram Priestman gives us two landscapes, both of which 
reveal his capacity, and are unmarred by the rather wilful 
vagueness of execution which he sometimes affects. The 
smaller of these, Sunshine and Mist (No. 57), is full of delicate 
appreciation of light and colour in the painting of the trees 
and water. The other picture, The Church on the Hill 
(No. 76), is remarkable for the fine realisation and use of the 
shadows of passing clouds by means of which the composition 
is built up. The middle distance with its hill-crowned church 
is the principal part of the picture, and in it the artist has 
succeeded in giving a fine effect of luminous shadow full of 
colour; nor must we forget the very beautiful sky. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes commands attention by his sincere and 
unaffected style, whether in his small A Well on the Hungarian 
Plains (No. 117), with its beautiful drawing and feeling for 





space, or in his larger October on the Great Hungarian Puszta 
(No. 19). In this work the painter has made use of the 
unusual artistic material of a fata Morgana. 

The landscapes which have been under consideration reach a 
higher level than the figure pictures in the Gallery. In these 
there is unfortunately too often a lack of taste, a straining after 
effect, and a would-be masterliness of execution which make us 
turn from them in sorrow, if not indeed in disgust. This is the 
case with Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A. His In the Dunes (No. 
80) seems to aim at a superficial prettiness of which the 
millinery was the inspiration, nor does his portrait (No. 135) 
rise to a higher artistic level. It is with regret that we find 
Mr. George Henry painting so flimsily as he does in Butterflies 
(No. 142). These three ladies are entirely unsubstantial, and 
have no independent artistic existence, and the posing of 
the models is painfully obvious. From such feebly realised 
work it is a pleasure to turn to the finely modelled and 
constructed heads and hands of Mr. Hornel’s children 
in The Blackbird’s Song (No. 153), even if here there is a 
feeling that we are looking at something that the artist bas 
accustomed us to already. A delightfully fresh and vital 
piece of work is Mrs, Adrian Stokes’s Miinchner Kindl 
(No. 146), a fair-haired child’s head wrapped in a brown hood, 
There is no question of independent existence here. The 
same artist shows delightfully her power of interpreting 
in paint the spirit of Germanic folk-lore as applied to 
children in her little picture, The Christmas Dream (No. 9). 
Here the infant Christ brings a golden heart to a child. 
Apart from the sentiment of the picture, which is most 
delicately expressed, the artistic qualities are delightful, 
including the happily planned Christmas decoration which 
frames the work. 

It has fortunately been possible to discover some pictures in 
the rather uneventful collection at the New Gallery which 
are a delight to look at, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that of these a large proportion are landscapes. It is to be 
hoped that the new venture may flourish, but the Directors 
must remember the importance in a close Society of the 
admission of fresh blood from outside. H. 8. 








MUSIC, 


> — 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 
GREAT men, even great authors, do not always proclaim their 
greatness in their letters, and conversely some of the greatest 
masters of the epistolary form have reached in it a level 


unattained by them in more formal manifestations of 
their creative powers. The letters of Beethoven,* of 
which a representative collection is now available in 


an English dress, make no pretence to literary finish. It 
is safe to say that no one ever put pen to paper with less 
thought of the possibility of ultimate publication. He was 
not a scholar, and, in so far as literary expression went, was 
never preoccupied by the choice of the sovereign word or any 
of the deliberate niceties of composition. More artless 
effusions it would be difficult to imagine. Yet it is not too 
much to say that he hardly ever wrote even the briefest note 
that was not characteristic of his deep, sincere, and passionate 
nature. One need not lay stress on his shortcomings in 
spelling or punctuation, because they were common amongst 
men of ability in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century.—Disraeli, it may be remembered, was by no means 
immaculate in this respect, for all his literary experience.— 
Beethoven's handwriting, though often almost illegible, had 
nothing commonplace or petty about it, and now and again his 
signature, as in the letter acknowledging the gift of the piano 
from the firm of Broadwood, had a splendid and sweeping bold- 
ness. Models of calligraphy, however, these letters are not, any 
more than models of literary expression. Their interest lies in 
the entire fidelity with which they reflect the mood of the 
moment, ranging from black despondency to unbridled 
farce, from passionate devotion to furious irritation. 
Beethoven had a genius for friendship, but it was an im- 
perfect genias. He was constitutionally incapable of serenity, 
his deafness made him morbidly sensitive, and he was such a 


* Beethoven's Letters. 
Kalischer. Translated, with Preface, by J. 8. Sh 
J. M. Dent and Co, ([2ls, net.) 


Critical Edition, with = gy wn ty De. SG. 
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strange mixture of helplessness and independence that he put 
‘a tremendous strain on the loyalty of his most devoted 
admirers. But the inner nobility of the man shines through 
all these angularities and excrescences. It is a curious fact 
that Beethoven—a convinced democrat—seems to have been 
unable to make friends with, or inspire attachment in, his social 
inferiors. His relations with his servants were deplorable, 
and the continual misery which he endured in this regard 
finds expression in scores and scores of his letters. The 
number of his high-born friends was legion, and he associated 
with them on terms of the frankest intimacy, without any 
trace of the courtier or sycophant. Indeed, whatever may be 
urged against the Viennese nobles of that age, their liberal 
patronage of Beethoven must be remembered to their eternal 
credit. True, he said that he could not get on with the “princely 
theatre rabble,” but his letters abound in acknowledgment 
of the services rendered by Prince Lichnowsky and other 
great aristocrats. If we except those addressed to the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, Beethoven writes on the terms of the frankest 
equality to his exalted correspondents. He calls Count Franz 
von Brunswick “ brother,” and displays an inexhaustible 
fertility of humorous invective in his letters to the faithful 
Baron Zmeskall,—the “dinner Count,” “music Count,” or 
“pious sheep,” as he called him. “ Dearest scavenger of a 
baron” is only one out of many such fantastic openings to 
letters which, when not full of high-spirited fooling, almost 
invariably contain commissions for clothes or quill pens (“ His 
Highness von Zmeskall is requested to hasten somewhat with 
the plucking out of his feathers”), or pathetic appeals for 
assistance in the choice, regulation, or dismissal of servants. 
Although in the later years of the great composer's life Zmeskall 
was superseded in the post of Beethoven’s chief good Samaritan 
by Nanette Streicher, the admirers of Beethoven must always 
have a very warm corner in their hearts for this faithful 
worshipper and butt. There must have been something 
amiably comic about a man who prompted Beethoven to 
write so much excellent nonsense,—by no means an easy 
thing, as Edward Lear himself observed. This extravagant 
humour was revealed to many others besides the “music 
Count,” and it explodes in the letters to the gifted Countess 
Marie von Erdédy, who, though crippled by ill-health, 
busied herself constantly in his behalf. All the members of 
her household had their nicknames, and were the victims of 
Beethoven's inveterate habit of punning. This freakish vein 
found vent even in his business letters, notably his communica- 
tions with the music-publishing firm of Steiner and Co.,in which 
Beethoven employs a series of whimsical military aliases to 
denote himself and the various members of the firm. His 
relations with other publishers were not always so happy; but 
it must not be forgotten that on his deathbed he made special 
acknowledgment. of his indebtedness to the firm of Schott. 
Schindler's letter to them is well known, but we cannot resist 
quoting one passage :—“ He then, once again, begged me not 
to forget Schott, also again to write in his name to the 
Philbarmonic Society to thank them for their great gift, and 
to add that the Society had comforted his last days, and that 
even on the brink of the grave he thanked the Society and 
the whole English nation for the great gift. God bless them.” 
Beethoven, if one of the most exacting of friends, could never 
be accused of ingratitude. His treatment of Neate, perhaps 
the most loyal of his English friends, was inconsiderate and 
tactless ; but it is good to know that at the end England was 
amongst the last thoughts of the dying Beethoven. 

Beethoven, as we have said, was no scholar; but he was a 
man of wide reading, and expressed his conviction that a 
composer ought to be acquainted with the best poetry, 
classical and modern. His own letters abound in allusions to 
classical or mythological personages, though he regretted that 
he could only read Homer in translation. Latin quotations 
and tags occur frequently, and show that he must have had a 
fair working knowledge of that tongue, though he begs Baron 
Gleichenstein to get for him, along with a new hat, a 
German translation of Tacitus. Besides Homer, he specially 
mentions Ossian, and, above all, Goethe and Schiller, as his 
favourite poets. Towards his musical predecessors Beethoven 
was animated by a generous appreciation,—above all, towards 
Bach, the great “forefather of harmony.” Handel he also 
reverenced highly, and Haydn with reservations; and the 
success of a performance of Mozart’s Don Juan pleased 


conscious of his own greatness, but there was nothin 
thrasonical or boastful in the expressi f£ thi . 

: pression of this op. 
viction; he always took care to measure human achieyo. 
ment with the perfect wisdom of God. In one of his 
most exuberant letters to Zmeskall he makes the remark. 
able observation: “Power ig the morality of men who 
stand out from the rest, and it is also mine”; but Dr 
Kalischer is right in refusing to regard this Caesarian obiter 
dictum as a true and essential criterion of Beethoven's 
ethical view of life. It was only the accident of the moment, 
The real Beethoven moral is rather to be found in the 
charming letter to a little girl of eight, where he wrote: “| 
know no other excellencies in man than those which cause 
him to rank among better men; where I find this, there is my 
home.” 

The letters of Beethoven are profoundly interesting, but as 
his bodily ills increase and aggravate his loneliness they grow 
sadder and sadder. There.is something profoundly touching 
in this wounded Titan begging his good friend Frau Streicher 
that she will “sometimes remember a poor sick Austrian 
musician,” or asking Zmeskall what it costs to have boots 
vamped, or entreating bim to look out for a servant who could 
do a bit of tailoring. Yet it would be the greatest mistake to 
suppose that Beethoven was neglected. Much of his misery was 
inherent in his temperament and his physical afflictions, and 
nothing could have exceeded the delicacy or devotion of his 
friends. It is remarkable, too, how at the end he turned to 
the companions of his early days. Of the letters written in 
the last few months of his life, none are more tender or 
affectionate than those addressed to his “old, honoured, 
beloved friend” Dr. Wegeler, the husband of Eleonora 
Breuning, the playmate of his youth. And the Baron 
Pasqualati’s persistent and considerate generosity, so touch- 
ingly acknowledged by the dying composer, has earned for 
him an eternal place in the golden book of Beethoven's 
friends. 

We have refrained from commenting on the classic places 
of the Beethoven literature—such as the letters to “the 
Immortal Beloved One” (identified by Dr. Kalischer with 
the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi), those addressed to 
Bettina v. Brentano, and the famous Testament inscribed to 
his brothers—aiming rather at giving a general impression of 
the cumulative effect of a perusal of Beethoven's ordinary 
correspondence. Though some of the letters are printed for 
the first time in Dr. Kalischer’s collection, they do not add 
anything of serious importance to our knowledge of Beethoven. 
Where Dr. Kalischer differs from Nohl, Thayer, and other 
experts as to dates or the identity of Beethoven's correspondents, 
he does so on good grounds, and his notes, though somewhat 
ponderous in expression, show a pleasant combination of 
careful research, good feeling, and enthusiasm. He does not 
profess to give us all Beethoven's letters, but a complete and 
carefully collated collection of all those which have already 
appeared in book form, plus a considerable number which 
have not hitherto been printed. To the English edition Mr. 
Shedlock has added a few more new letters and a brief intro- 
duction. The translation has heen done in a straightforward 
fashion, but we regret to have to say that it is disfigured by 
a good many misprints in addition to the long list of corrigenda 
given in the first volume. The printing and general get-up 
of the work are excellent, and its attractiveness is much 
enhanced by a number of interesting portraits and facsimiles. 








C. L. G. 
BOOKS. 
—@——. 
WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE.* 


THE admirable series of “The Makers of Canada”—the issue 
of which is a proof of that high stage of self-conscious 
development when a people begin to reflect on their past— 
would have been incomplete without the inclusion of that 
most controversial of Canadian statesmen who aided the work 
of construction by clearing away rubbish which cumbered the 
ground. The destroyer can never live so vividly in history as 
the actual builder. In abolishing abuses he abolishes from 
men’s memories the things which justified him. He does not 
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him as much as if it had been a work of his own. He was 
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contribute any ideal which promises great things for. the 
future. His work is done, and he is fortunate if the world 
does not forget how necessary it once was. Mackenzie can 
never live in Imperial history as, for example, Sir John 
Macdonald lives. His task was to remedy specific evils, not 
te shape a policy for posterity; to cut down the jungle rather 
than to sow the seed for the harvest. He was the typical 
agitator in a worthy cause, and as such he had the defects of 
his mission. In politics he bad much of the suspicious 
doctrinaire Radicalism of his friend Joseph Hume. Inde- 
pendence became, not a principle, but an obsession, and he 
was apt to forget that a degree of opportunism is an essential 
in statesmanship. But a different, or perhaps a wiser, man 
could not have done the rough work he was faced with. If he 
bas bequeathed no fruitful idea to his countrymen, he has 
banded down the memory of a splendid, hard-bitten, fearless 
integrity. 

The Constitutional theory which was dominant in Canada 
at the time of Mackenzie’s entrance into public life seems to 
us nowadays a pernicious heresy, but it appeared to the Early 
Victorian Whigs the only one on which an Empire could be 
maintained. We find Lord John Russell declaring that an 
Executive Council responsible to the House of Assembly, and 
not to the British Government, would make the Imperial tie 
a farce,and that frank separation would be preferable. In 
Upper Canada the instrument of government was a Lieutenant- 
Governor representing the Crown, a Legislative Council 
nominated by the Crown, an Assembly elected by the people, 
and an Executive Council which represented the confidential 
advisers, appointed for life, of the Lieutenant-Governor. In 
addition, the province groaned under the régime of the Family 
Compact, according to which all the power, following upon 
membership of the Executive or Legislative Council, was in the 
hands of alimited number of families. The popular Assembly, 
elected on a limited franchise, had no control over the Govern- 
ment. It might show a majority for reform, but the Council 
and the Governor vetoed its measures. It had no say in 
appointments, and no power over the already embarrassed 
provincial finances. In a time of complete content this 
system would have worked badly, but the Colony was seething 
with discontent. Representative government which is not 
also responsible government is of small use as a safety-valve 
to popular feeling. The reformers might thunder in the 
Assembly, but their thunders passed harmlessly over the heads 
of the clique who held the real reins of power. One of the 
merits of this book is that it,gives us the atmosphere and the 
data for judging of the wisdom of the Durham Report. But 
all that Durham said in criticism of the system Mackenzie 
had said long before in the famous “Seventh Report on 
Grievances.” It was a case where the Imperial authorities 
could not be convinced till rebellion and the first-hand 
evidence of a great English statesman compelled them to 
revise their dogma. 

Mackenzie was a Forfarshire Scot who emigrated young to 
Upper Canada, and speedily built up a prosperous business. 
He began his public career on fairly conservative lines, 
arguing in his newspaper for concurrent endowment of 
all religious bodies, and proclaiming his loyalty to the British 
connexion. Any kind of plain speaking was dangerous for a 
journalist, and he suffered much from official persecution. 
He soon found a seat in Parliament, and began to bring 
forward proposals for the reform of the more glaring abuses. 
He was expelled—quite unconstitutionally—from the House, 
re-elected like Wilkes, and again expelled. At his own 
expense he then undertook a mission to England, bearing 
petitions from the Reform Party, where he made friends with 
the editors of the Spectator and some of the chief papers, and 
secured, as he thought, the requisite assurances from Lord 
Goderich. But he soon found out that it was difficult to 
use the Imperial veto to assist one party in the province 
against the other. When he returned he was again expelled 
from the House—this time by foree—and for a moment turned 
to municipal politics, and became the first Mayor of Toronto. 
The reply to his English negotiations came in the shape of 
Lord Glenelg’s instructions to the new Lieutenant-Governor, 

Sir Francis Bond Head, and the reformers decided that they 
had nothing to hope for from the British Crown. Meantime 
in Lower Canada a policy of open rebellion was ripening, and 
the conduct of Sir Francis convinced Mackenzie and his 
friends that they must follow suit in the Upper Province. 


It is unnecessary to trace the course of the abortive 
rising which followed. The rebele had no discipline, a 
very incomplete organisation, and inadequate arms. Had 
Mackenzie's advice been followed, they would have made 
a better fight, but in no case, as it seems to us, could they 
have succeeded. A handful of disciplined troops was more 
than. equal, except in courage, to the levies of raw farmers 
officered by lawyers and journalists. Mackenzie fled across 
the American frontier, and the story of his escape as told in 
this book is excellent romance. Once in the United States, 
he became mixed up with the foolish guerilla warfare 
engineered by some American desperadoes, and was put on 
trial by the United States Government and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment. After many hard and poverty-stricken 
years, during which he picked up a bare living as journalist, 
author, and lawyer, he was allowed to return to Canada in 
1849. In a letter to Lord Grey he admitted the folly of 
the rising which he had led. He was fully satisfied, he 
said, that “had the violent movements in which I and many 
others were engaged on both sides of the Niagara proved 
successful, success would have deeply injured the people of 
Canada, whom I then believed I was serving at great risks.” 
He returned to the Parliament, but the new type of Liberals 
found the old reformer a difficult man to work with. 
He was still Athanasius contra mundum, and fought for a 
detail as years before he had fought for a principle. In 186) 
he died, worn out with a life of unceasing conflict. He had 
sacrificed health, comfort, and property on the altar of bis 
country’s welfare. 

In judging him we have to face the old casuistical question 
about the rectitude of rebellion. Mackenzie himself admitted 
that he had erred, but we need not take the despairing 
apology of an exile as the final verdict of history. There can 
be no doubt about the grievous maladministration of Upper 
Canada and the hopelessness of the Constitutional arrange- 
ment with Britain. The question is, would reform have 
come by pacific means? On the whole, we agree with the 
author of this book that Mackenzie was justified by necessity. 
It was the rebellion in Canada which brought out Lord 
Durham, and even after his Report it was many years before 
grievances were finally remedied. In time, no doubt, reform 
would have come, but men cannot be expected to wait all 
their lives on the processes of time. On the other hand, it 
seems to us very doubtful whether Mackenzie's rising in any 
circumstances could have succeeded. Better managed, it 
might have been successful at the start, but it is difficult to 
believe that it could have so secured its position as to be able 
to make terms with the Imperial Government. The criticism 
of Mackenzie's tactics is not that they were morally or 
politically unjustifiable, but that they were foredoomed to 
failure. The man was a great agitator, but he had no great 
breadth of vision, He was in essence a particularist, seeing 
before him one abuse, looking to the needs of one province. 
His scheme of concurrent endowment of all religious bodies, 
his device of abolishing Colonial Legislatures and giving the 
Colonies direct representation in the British Parliament, and, 
above all, the hope he expressed to Lord Dalhousie that if 
Canada were properly treated the United States would return 
to their allegiance to the British Crown,—all show him to 
have been something of a visionary. But without doubt he 
was a great patriot, and he suffered greatly. His friend 
Joseph Hume described bim as “the victim (a very in- 
cautious one, if you please) of a vicious system.” His 
mistakes and rashness may well be forgotten in his sufferings. 
It ill becomes Canadians, who enjoy the fruits of his work, 
or Britons, who owe it largely to him that a hopeless Imperial 
dogma was abandoned, to pass petty criticisms on one who 
staked everything on his faith. 





SOME BOOKS ON ART.* 
Herr Merer-Gratrs claims for his two bulky volumes that 
they are “a contribution to a new system of aesthetics,” It 
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is somewhat difficult to find out where the claim for newness 
lies. If it had not been for the announcement, we should have 
regarded the book as an able summary of modern painting 
and sculpture from the point of view of a man with strong 
personal likes and dislikes, and who, like most critics, 
constructs theories to fit his personal predilections. This is 
eminently so when he treats of Turner, with whose art he is 
not in sympathy. He sees in him chiefly a superficial 
painter who produced enormous masses of painting with little 
reference to the actual aspects of Nature. It appears to us 
that the superficiality lies with the critic, who has failed to 
appreciate Turner’s profound study of the atmosphere, in 
which direction his work was that of a pioneer, and made 
possible the later developments of luministes, vibristes, and 
impressionists. Among English painters the author is 
most in sympathy with Hogarth, and his study of him is 
an excellent piece of criticism. It is also well worth while to 
ponder over his description of the rise of English painting, 
for there is much truth in it. Herr Graefe takes the view 
that we have suffered from never having had a primitive 
national art. English painting rose in the seventeenth 
century because wealthy patrons desired portraits, and 
English talent set itself to produce works on the lines of the 
foreign masters who bad come to this country. Hence 
English artists arose, not to gratify an innate desire to 
express themselves in form and colour, but because a demand 
for pictures had been created by rich amateurs. As regards 
figure-painting, there is much to be said in favour of this 
view; but in landscape there is to be found a more native 
inspiration. In a book covering so much ground it is 
impossible that there should not be errors, as, for instance, 
the identification of Watts with the Preraphaelite group, 
which is, of course, a mistake. Nevertheless, after making 
allowances, and taking into account necessary personal 
limitations, the book contains a great deal of valuable 
matter. 

Dr. Bode, as we should expect, writes an interesting study 
of Florentine sculpture. His knowledge is great, and his views 
command respect. We cannot, however, go quite so far as he 
does when he says that but for the remains of antique statues 
left in Italy, the art of that country would have developed on 
the same lines as in the North. Look, for instance, at the 
ease of architecture even before the classic influence was 
felt. Italian Gothic was entirely different from that of the 
Northern countries both in general idea and detail. Donatello 
owed more to his own enormous power of observation of 
Nature than he did to the study of ancient sculpture. How 
little of a copyist he was may be judged from the fact that, 
although he was the first sculptor of the Renaissance to make 
a free-standing nude figure—the David—he entirely broke 
from the classic conventional treatment of the iliac line. 
Dr. Bode bas great reuson in saying as he does that too 
much has been ascribed to the assistants of Donatello in the 
large statues placed in high positions. These show a 
masterly appreciation of the effect the work had to make 
from below, and the difficulties of such treatment were quite 
beyond the range of assistants. We get some very interesting 
studies of some of the lesser sculptors, such as Desidero da 
Settignano and others, whose great qualities are so evident in 
their portrait-busts, To Donatello and Luca della Robbia is 
due the creation of the typical reliefs of the Madonna which 
became so important in Italian art. Dr. Bode tells us that it 
is only of late years that it has been recognised how great 
were the number of contemporary casts made to satisfy the 
demands of those who could not afford originals in marble or 
bronze. We are told that over a thousand are still in exist- 
ence, and considering the perishable nature of these works, 
often put up in shrines out of doors, the original number 
must have been very great. Dr. Bode is a keen contro- 
versialist, and attacks his opponents with a violence which is 
at times entertaining. When the writer himself treads on 
difficult ground he feels no fear, and pronounces his 
judgments with certainty. This is the case in a highly 
interesting chapter on Leonardo as a sculptor. Dr. Bode 
identifies four reliefs—one at South Kensington of “Strife "— 
as being by the hand of the master. The subject is of extra- 


ordinary interest, as hitherto it has always been believed that 
all Leonardo's sculpture had perished. Among the illustra- 
tions is one of a statuette by Michelangelo now at Berlin, 
which was found in the cellars of the Villa Borghese. 
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work of extraordinary fascination. This Apollo with a violin 
might be the genius of the youthful Beethoven. 

The little masters are in no danger of being forgotten 
nowadays, as the large square volume on Vincenzio Foppa 
testifies. Its authors seek to prove that Foppa bad a hand, 
though to what extent they are not certain, in the decoration 
of the beautiful Portinari Chapel of St. Eustorgio at Milan. 
If Foppa was the painter of the frescoes, he was able to rise 
greatly above the level of his usual style as seen in his altar. 
pieces. As evidence that this was not impossible the fresco of 
the Madonna with a background of architecture in the Brera 
might be quoted. The writers of this book are enthusiasts 
for their subject, and have given us a profusion of rather 
insignificant detail. We could have spared a good deal of 
this for the sake of a well-reasoned essay on the art of the 
painter. 

At the beginning of this review we noted Herr Graefe’s 
contention as to the absence of early native pictorial art 
amongst us. This is most likely true; but even if so, we can 
point to a highly developed artistic sense present among the 
craftsmen who built our village churches. Nowhere else is 
this better shown than in the woodwork of screens. In Mr. 
Bond's useful little book, with its excellent illustrations, we 
can see what wonders of beautiful design and workmanship 
were achieved in this country in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. When we come to study the screens themselves, 
we cannot help being struck by the fact that these were the 
work of true artists, for there is in them that exquisite feeling 
for surface which is present in all really artistic carved 
work, and which makes the old village carpenters the poor 
relations of the sculptors of Italy. Here it is that we feel 
the loss of the true spirit when we encounter some modern 
screen put up in a restored church. The design may 
be good and the workmanship painstaking in the extreme, 
but the life of the work is not there, for that mysterious 
thing quality of surface is absent. In the old work, 
whether stone or wood, if in its original state, we find that 
which to the artist makes the whole difference, and which 
is not the result of care or labour, but of innate feeling. Mr. 
Bond provides many details from old accounts which give 
us curious glimpses into the village life of the past, as, 
for instance, accounts of the churchwardens at Yatton, in 
Somerset. In 1454 they paid the carpenter, J. Crosse, 
various sums for the erection of a screen, including 
twopence for ale at certain times in his work “to make 
him well willed.” Artists in those times, as now, wanted 
humouring. 

Readers of Stevenson will remember the letter which 
concludes The Wrecker. Mr. Will. H. Low, to whom this 
was addressed, has written a charming account of his friend- 
ship, not only with Stevenson, but with his brilliant cousin, 
and has described the life of the painters at Barbizon. Here 
Mr. Low made the acquaintance of Millet, and gives us some 
glimpses of the great man living in perfect and unaffected 
simplicity. 

Another book which takes us among the French artists of 
the middle of the nineteenth century is Mr. Everard Meynell's 
gossiping account of Corot. Without any depth of artistic 
criticism, the book is enjoyable from the picture it gives of 
the radiant nature of the great painter. Most people will 
find out with regret that the famous letter describing the 
day of a landscape-painter was not written by Corot, but 
by one of his friends. All the same, this letter perfectly 
expresses the spirit of the man. 

A little book reaches us from San Francisco in which are 
gathered together letters and notes on painting, written by a 
young artist, Arthur Atkins, who, dying at the age of twenty- 
six, evidently left a deep impression of his personality on his 
friends. What his attainment actually was it is impossible 
to judge from the small reproductions of landscapes given in 
the book. Of the sincerity and artistic nature of the writer 
of these letters there is no question, and his friends have 
done well in raising a permanent memorial of so beautiful a 
mind. 

Another record of one who died young, but who attained 
to world-wide fame, is Mr. Ross’s short account of Aubrey 
Beardsley. We can grant all he says of the power of the 
artist, and believe what he tells us of the charm of the man. 
But in doing this we can never forget that Beardsley chose to 
represent an aspect of things steeped in corruption. 
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THE LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL.* 

For the extraordinarily accurate knowledge which we possess 
of the foibles and failings of James Boswell we are indebted 
toa very remarkable accident. It is a matter of history now 
how an English gentleman who was making a purchase in a shop 
in Boulogne in 1850 discovered that the article he had bought 
was wrapped in a letter bearing Boswell’s signature. Fortu- 
nately, the finder had sufficient sense of the importance of bis 
discovery to trace the scrap to its source, and among the 
stock of an itinerant vendor of paper there was found, almost 
complete, the series of letters in which Roswell poured forth 
his self-analysis to his old College friend Temple. The letters 
were first published in 1856, the editor remaining for no very 
apparent reason anonymous, and the Times devoted six 
columns to a review of the book. The original edition was 
sold out in less than two years, and has not until now been 
yeissued. The present edition republishes in full the letters 
contained in that of 1856, preserving the shrewd notes of 
the first editor, and the often satirically humorous comments 
with which he linked up the chapters into which he divided 
the correspondence. Mr. Seccombe has contributed a new 
introduction, the original one having been abandoned on the 
grounds that “it would need supplementing at almost every 
point,” and that the opinions given in it “are dominated 
to an extent that would not be appreciated by readers 
of to-day by Carlyle’s then recently published Essay on 
Boswell’s Johnson.” 

Mr. Seccombe gives the credit of the first editorship to Sir 
Philip Francis, of the Supreme Consular Court of the Levant, 





whodied on board H.M.S. ‘ Antelope’ in 1876. This grandsen of | 


« Junius” Francis was, at the time the letters were published, 
“a lightly encumbered barrister on the Home Circuit at the 
wholly likely age of 34,” and as “it is wholly plain that the 
writer of this intercalary matter and commentary, whatever 
he may have been, must have been a lawyer,” the case for the 
Francis in question is fairly clear. Mr. Seccombe’s introduc- 
tion contains a generous, and at the same time eminently 
thoughtful, estimate of the character of Boswell himself, and 
an interesting account of the other party to the correspon- 
dence, whose letters, provocative of such candour in Boswell, 
are unfortunately not extant. The Rev. W. J. Temple, 
ancestor of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, appears to 
have been a simple, and it is to be feared somewhat long- 
winded, country parson, whose claim to literary distinction 
rests with more security upon his short character of the poet 
Gray, which Boswell persuaded Johnson to incorporate in his 
Lives of the Poets, than upon the volume of sermons which 
bears his name, and which, strangely enough, brought him a 
considerable sum on its publication. 

Some examples of the manner in which Boswell’s psycho- 
logical incontinence lays bare his own cbaracter may serve to 
indicate what ample justification there is for the republication 
of this unique correspondence. His characteristic view of his 
own personality, and of bis ability ultimately to discover and 
practise a sound philosophy of life, is contained in one of the 
earliest letters of the correspondence :— 

“ My life is one of the most romantic that I believe either you 

or I really know of; and yet I am a very sensible, good sort of 
man. What is the meaning of this, Temple? You may depend 
upon it that very soon my follies will be at an end, and I shall 
turn out an admirable member of Society.” 
A little later, in commenting on the marked coldness of a 
young lady to whom, among others, be had paid considerable 
attention, he summons to his defence two virtues which, what- 
ever his faults, he undoubtedly possessed, but which played a 
large part in his undoing. “ After her behaviour,” he remarks, 
“do I, the candid, generous Boswell, owe her anything ?” 
Unfortunately, his generosity was of the kind that led him 
into extravagance and idleness, while his candour made him 
seem a fool to those who would have had him cloak his 
failings in a decent reticence. 

Boswell, in his early days at least, had an ever-present 
ideal of himself as a cheery and fascinating profligate, and 
evidently counted picturesque dissipation as an asset where 
members of the other sex were concerned. Witness his advice 
to Temple when that faithful friend was acting as his emissary 
on a matter of the heart :— 


“Salute her and her mother; ask to walk. .... . Talk of 











* Letters of James Boswell to the Rev. W. J. Temple. New Edition, with Intro- 
duction by Thomas Seccombe. London: Sidgwick und Jackson, |7s. 6d. net. | 








my mare, the purse, the chocolate. Tell her, you are my very 
old and intimate friend. Praise me for my good qualities,— 
you know them; but talk also how odd, how inconstant, how 
much accustomed to women of intrigue. Ask gravely, pray 
don’t you imagine there is something of madness in that 
family? Talk of my various travels, German princes, —Voltaire 
and Rousseau.” 

Little wonder that this vanity and unexampled candour 
were unintelligible to the proud, cynical, caustic, and reticent 
old Judge, his father, and that ibe son “ divaricated” from 
Auchinleck, who treated him as a “ timid boy,”—a fact which, 
as he puts it in bis own inimitable way, “comprehending all 
that my character does in my own imagination and in that of 
a wonderful number of mankind, is intolerable.” 

The blending of innocence and apparent casuistry which 
characterises much of Boswell’s correspondence is noteworthy. 
He unwarily exceeds his one bottle of Hock, and “ having once 
broke over the pale,” runs wild. “ But I did not get drank,” 
he continues. “I was, however, very intoxicated.” Again, 
he can “unite little fondnesses with perfect conjugal love,” 
and, though a married man, asks, when reporting how an 
“agreeable widow” nursed his lame foot on her knee in the 
stage-coach: “Am I not fortunate in having something 
about me that interests most people at first sight in my 
favour ?” 

Certainly, while it is not possible to accept Macaulay's 
famous paradox that it was because Boswell was “a dunce, 
a parasite, and a coxcomb” that he was able to write a 
great biography, it is neither possible nor desirable to 
dissociate the man from his work. For had Boswell 
managed to conserve a single one of the virtues he so 
often strove after and failed to reach—had he, for 
instance, been able to keep his oft-made vows of sobriety 
or of fidelity—we should have had the less difficulty in 
reconciling the character of the “pilot” with that of the 
“literary whale,’ less impulse to ponder their apparently 
irreconcilable differences, and therefore less intimate and 
symputhetic knowledge of both of them. This, however, is 
no plea in extenuation of Boswell’s character from the point 
of view of morality; and Macaulay's swinging periods of 
condemnation should be met, and have been met, with some- 
thing more tangible in the ethical sense. That Boswell was 
scrupulously truthful, generous, and affectionate is as clearly 
proved as that he was vain, inconstant, and dissipated; and 
that he was a fool in the sense intended by Gray when the 
poet remarked of Boswell’s Jour in Corsica that “any fool 
may write a most valuable book by chance, if he will only tell 
us what he heard and said with veracity,” needs no reasoned 
disproof. If the immortality of the Life of Johnson had 
depended only upon its veracity, it had been by now but a 
name on library catalogues. Carlyle used no unjustifiable 
simile when he spoke of the Life of Johnson as an English 
Odyssey, for, granted one indispensable condition—namely, a 
congenial basis on which to work—Boswell could bring to bear 
upon his writing a dramatic instinct and a lyrical simplicity 
that had little in common with mere chronicling of facts. 

Of Boswell’s personal character, as exhibited with almost 
indecent clearness in the letters to Temple, it is impossible to 
form a concise judgment. He has been commented upon 
more than once as a kind of psychologist’s vade-mecum ; and 
it is true that in the pages of this correspondence there can be 
seen the struggle between reason and passion carried on with 
varying results year in and yeur out, and interspersed in the 
most incongruous fashion with explanatory comments on the 
fight by the chief party concerned. Any one may look through 
the window which opens on to Boswell’s mental processes, and 
it was one through which he was prone to gaze himself. If 
his vision was somewhat distorted, it was perbaps little more 
so than that of most of us would prove to be, if we recorded 
our impressions with his all-embracing frankness. As a 
psychological chemist he analysed his own nature with con- 
siderable accuracy; the pity of it was that, having discovered 
a solvent which would ensure satisfactory results, he per- 
sistently threw it away in response to a smile from a pretty 
face, or a summons to « drinking-bout from a friend. 

To Boswell’s “ irresistible high spirits and good temper” 
we have plenty of testimony. He numbered among his friends 
Reynolds, Burke, Paoli, and Hume; he was elected without 
question to the exclusive literary club where Johnson was 
dictator; and most significant of all, Jobnson, though he 
bestowed upon him many a shrewd knock, confessed that he 
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“loved him ag a kind man; valued him a8 a worthy man, and 
hoped in time to reverence him as a man of exemplary piety.” 
In the last case, one fears, the wish was father to the hope; 
but the conviction remains that there must have been some- 
thing very lovable about the overgrown schoolboy whom men 
of so widely divergent types agreed in cluiming as a good 
tompanion. 

When we read letter after letter to Temple descriptive of 
broken resolutions, of philosophies of life constructed one day 
and abandoned the next, of the most unblushing place- 
hunting and incorrigible idleness—when, worst of all, 
we learn that Boswell is in the hope that Temple will collect 
and publish the correspondence—it is not easy to refrain 
from passing the obvious and conventional moral judgments 
upon him. Yet when the record of vanity, fickleness, and 
dissipation draws to its close, when Boswell’s hero has been 
laid in Westminster Abbey and his wife at Auchinleck, and 
when the publication of his great work—almost the only 
venture in which his unbounded confidence had not been mis- 
placed—has taken from under his feet the one strip of firm 
soil to which in the last event his errant footsteps could 
always return, the contemptuous amusement aroused by the 
letters is tinged with a certaiu strain of pathos. And when 
at last, after his apparently illimitable bonhomie has given 
place to a settled melancholy, and the day of inevitable 
payment for the excesses of his life has been for some time 
in sight, the letters close with one from T. D. Boswell to 
Temple telling how he has lost a kind and affectionate 
brother and friend, we find that after all the moral judgments 
do not come to our lips as readily as we had expected, and we 
feel that we too bave lost a companion of whom, whatever 
his faults, we knew much, and in whom therefore we could 
pardon not a little. 





LORD HALIBURTON.* 
Mr. Attay is careful at the beginning of this volume to 
define its limitations. He states that “it does not pretend to 
be, in any received sense of the word, a biography,” but merely 
a record of “the bare truths of a strenuous, and intelligent, 
and highly conscientious official life.’ Even so strictly 
official a memoir, however, cannot help conveying to the 
tuind of the reader a picture of Haliburton as the ideal type of 
Civil servant, discriminating, cool in controversy when con- 
troversy was forced upon him, and consistent in the face of 
misrepresentation. Haliburton was a Canadian by birth—a 
fact of which he was always proud—and was originally 
intended for the law. His father and grandfather both held 
the position of Chief Justice of the Nova Scotian Court of 
Common Pleas, and Arthur Haliburton was himself called to 
the Nova Scotian Bar in 1855. Though he abandoned this 
career at the age of twenty-five, his hereditary aptitude for 
law, and early legal training, bore fruit in later years in his 
careful and effective treatment of commissariat problems, in 
his impartially critical attitude as a member of the Wantage 
Commissien, and, in general, in his sustained and reasoned 
defence of the main principles of the Cardwell Army 
reforms. He was a whole-hearted believer in the merits 
of short service, and once at least was called upon to state 
the case for its defence in circumstances which might well 
have proved fatal toa man of less judicial ability and power 
of concentration. The subject was to be discussed by the 
Cabinet in the afternoon, and Haliburton was informed in 
the morning that his chief must be provided with a résumé 
that would render it clear in all its aspects to a body of 
Ministers who possessed only a superficial knowledge of its 
“pros” and “cons.” “The story still lingers in the War 
Office,” says Mr. Atlay, “how Haliburton and a devoted 
secyetary locked themselves in, eschewing luncheon and the 
other joys of the day’s routine, and how by four o'clock 
the résumé was ready for the instruction of the Cabinet.” 
The document in question deals concisely, adequately, and 
convincingly in some fifteen hundred words with the case for 
short service, and shows how on this subject, as on those of 
the maintenance of a balance between the number of battalions 
at home and abroad and of the control by civilians of those 
Army matters with which he believed they were best able to 
deal, Haliburton always wrote with an authority that came 
from a peculiarly adequate knowledge and marshalling 


# Lord Haliburton, By J.B. Atlay. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [8s. 6.] 
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of the facts of the case. The same spirit of dispassionats 
argument marks his famous controversy with the late Mr 
Arnold-Forster and “Reform” in the columns of the a 
of which énough is quoted in this volume to show the main 
points in which the discussion centred, as well as the methods 
of the disputants. 

Mr. Atlay'’s book, though it does not deal as fully as Lord 
Haliburton’s admirers may wish with the personality of it 
central figure—a fact which is due to the perfectly intelligible 
wish of Lady Haliburton—is assuredly a contribution to the 
literature of Army problems which no student of these can 
afford to neglect. It is also an inspiring and stimulating 
record of the life of a great Civil servant. 





YUN-NAN.* 

Ytn-NAn is important to British interests on account of jt 
being conterminous with Burma. Major Davies speaks of jt 
as the link between India and the Yang-tze. The question js 
whether the Burmese railways, which already reach Teng. 
yiieh on the Yiin-nan frontier and to Lastrio in the Norther, 
Shan States, shall be extended through Chinese territory to the 
Yang-tze River, and so draw the trade of South-Western 
China down to Rangoon. Various routes have been proposed, 
none of them easy, but offering a practicable choice. This 
subject cannot be discussed here. The interest of Major 
Davies’s book for most readers will lie in his very acute and 
lively observations of men and things. He has travelled 
much in these parts, and improved his opportunities with 
quite admirable industry. He has sketched important 
places, recorded heights and temperatures, and compiled 
vocabularies of the many dialects spoken in the Yiin-nan 
country. \This is a large region, extending to some six 
times the area of England, and is inhabited by various races, 
The languages or dialects which these use are divided into 
three groups,—the Miao-Yao, the Min-chia, and the Wa. 
Palung, the last having three subdivisions beyond the two 
indicated by the name. Major Davies is not philo-Chinese, 
“Bad manners” he speaks of as being a monopoly of the 
Chinese among the races of Eastern Asia. They are not 
always displayed, but they are always at hand, ready for 
exhibition, if the opportunity seems favourable. It is neces. 
sary to be firm, even on occasion to show fight. On this 
matter our author gives practical advice to any future 
travellers. He suggests, for instance, that it is well to secure 
rooms on a first floor. It is easier to throw an impertinent 
visitor downstairs than to clear a courtyard. On the whole, 
he seems to have fared well: he has, anyhow, paid the country 
the compliment of repeating his visit. He gives an emphatic 
testimony to the merits of the missionaries. It was a white 
day with him when he could enjoy their hospitality. The 
idea that they go for gain or pleasure he ridicules. The pay 
is extremely frugal; if the man has means he takes nothing 
at all; the life is wholly without attractions, as these aro 
commonly regarded, and it is very perilous. 





A FRENCH MEMOIR.+ 
Ir is not a little to be regretted that neither editor nor 
translator gives us any bibliographical information about 
these “ Recollections.” The editor, it is true, expresses his 
thanks to the Baron de Frénilly’s heirs. Perhaps we may 
infer from this that the matter of the book is now published 
for the first time. The author died in 1848, so that there can be 
no question of copyright. If, then, the “ Recollections” have 
been printed from manuscript, what, it is natural to ask, is the 
history of the document? No book of the kind is to be found 
in the British Museum, though the Baron is there credited 
with a pamphlet published under the name of “ Mons, Fxxx” 
in 1817. The author's name does not appear in the Nouvelle 
Biographie Universelle (1857), but in the Nouvelle Biographie 
des Contemporains (1822) it is to be found with various par- 
ticulars, one of them being that he had been elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, but had not yet spoken. The editor, 
then, must not complain if we are disposed to be critical, and 
to suggest that more details should have been given as to the 





* Yin-nan, By Major H. R. Davies. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
[16s. net.) 

+ Recollections of the Baron de Frénilly, 1768-1828. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Arthur Chuquet. Translated from the French by Frederic Lees. 
London: W. Heinemann, [103. net.) 
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origin of the Memoirs. Very possibly in the original French 
version the information we desire was given, and the doubts 
we have foreshadowed put to rest. In that case a similar 
statement should have appeared in the English version. One 
thing must be conceded at once,—the book is most distinctly 
French. The story, for instance, of the-Baron’s wedding 
emphasises very strongly that it was a mariage de convenance. 
It turned out well, as marriages arranged by reason, at least on 
the other side of the Channel, very generally do. Only would 
the husband have written in after years: “She was ugly, 
with Obinese-like eyes”? This, at least, is scarcely French ; 
nor is the scene, so curiously reminiscent to an English 
reader of Charles Lamb, of the Baron's hissing his own 
unsuccessful farce. 

But, if we put aside these considerations, the book will be 
found most entertaining. The author saw everything and 
everybody that we should wish him to have seen. He was 
taken as a child to Voltaire, and disappointed his mother by 
forgetting the polite speeches which he had been taught; he 
heard Talleyrand say Mass; saw Napoleon when he was 
crowned Emperor; and so forth. In fact, his eighty years of 
life were most conveniently placed, though his recollections 
endin 1828. In politics he was of the Charles X., not the 
Louis XVIII., school,—for Louis he has not a good word. It 
may be observed that in the short notice referred to above he 
is credited with not being an extremist. 





NOVELS. 


BALLYGULLION.* 
Mr. Lynn Doytr’s work is new to us, though the lines on 
which it moves are so familiar as to be almost reactionary. 
For not only is he an inveterate optimist, with a conscientious 
distaste for unhappy endings, but the Irish peasant as repre- 
sented in his pages is no downtrodden victim of rackrenting 
landlords or tyrannous officials, but a rollicking “ playboy,” 
always up to some “divilment” or “divarsion.” Of late 
years this type of Irish story had fallen out of fashion, 
partly no doubt because it had ceased to reflect the 
spirit of the people, and partly from the emergence of 
new literary ideals. To admire Lever, for instance, was to 
rule yourself out of court so far as any claim to culture 
went, and a new tradition grew up that for an Irish novelist 
to be amusing was an act of anti-patriotism. Then came two 
writers of genius—Miss Martin and Miss Somerville—and 
knocked this new tradition so effectually on the head that no 
stigma attaches to a writer who ventures to depict the smile 
as well as the tear in Erin’s eye. Many instances of this 
reaction might be given, as, for example, the admission by 
Trish critics that Lever has been greatly underrated; but we 
could point to no more conspicuous example than Mr. Lynn 
Doyle’s boisterous, almost “ knockabout,” tales of Antrim. 
Of the poetry of the Glens of Antrim so wonderfully conveyed 
in “Moira O'Neill's” lyrics there is hardly a trace in these 
pages, but the Glens are a place apart. Here we have to deal 
with a robust, shrewd, pugnacious set of people who talk a 
dialect largely interspersed with Lowland Scotch,—there is 
only one province in Ireland in which such words as “ wee,” 
“trysted,” and “throng” are heard. The romance of the 
Western Gael is lacking in these pictures of the Ulster 
peasantry, but their efforts to overreach one another, their 
love of poaching, and the operations of their marriage 
market afford Mr. Doyle a congenial field for the display 
of his observation, his high spirits, and his genuine, if 
occasionally somewhat crude, sense of the ridiculous. In 
stories like “ The Silent Dog”—an excellent farce—Mr. Doyle 
reminds us not a little of Mr. Jacobs; but there is something 
delightfully Irish in the daring stratagem of the lover who 
organises a poaching excursion into tle domain of his pros- 
pective father-in-law so that at the critical moment he might 
pose as the vindicator of thelaw. But by far the best story in 
the book is the comedy of “The Ballygullion Creamery Society.” 
It begins with the lecture on dairy-farming by an expert from 
the Board of Agriculture, at which, owing to an unfortunate 
blunder, whitewash was poured into the separator instead 
of milk, to the temporary confusion of the demonstrator. 
However, the Society was duly started, and all went “ brave 


* Ballygullion. By Lyun Doyle. Dublia: Maunsel and Co. [6s.] 








and paceable” until Michael Murray, “ the divil av a man for 


pace-makin’,” proposed that, as an evidence of impartiality, 
the meetings should be held alternately in the Orange Hall 
and the United Irish League rooms. The results of this 
decision may be readily guessed, and ultimately it required 
all the joint diplomacy of Major Donaldson and of Father 
Connolly to avert the collapse of the entire scheme. Father 
Connolly's speech is so excellent that we make no excuse for 
quoting it in full :— 

“*Men an’ wimmin av Ballygullion,’ sez Father Connolly—he 
was aye a plain-spoken wee man—‘ we're met here to end up the 
United Cramery Society, and after that we’re goin’ to start two 
societies, I hear. The sinsible men av Ballygullion sees that it 
would be altogether absurd an’ ridiculous for Catholics an’ 
Protestants, Home Rulers an’ Unionists, to work together in 
anything at all. As they say, the two parties is altogether 
opposed in everything that’s important. The wan keeps Patrick's 
Day for a holiday, and the other the Twelfth av July; the 
colours of the one is green, an’ the colours of the other orange; 
the wan wants to send their Mimbers av Parliament to College 
Green, and the other to Westminster; an’ there are a lot more 
differences just as important as these. It’s thrue,’ goes on the 
Father, ‘that some ignorant persons says that, after all, the two 
parties lives i: the same counthry, undher the same sky, wi’ the 
same sun shinin’ on them an’ the same rain wettin’ thim; an’ 
that what’s good for that counthry is good for both parties; an’ 
what’s bad for it is bad for both; that they live side by side as 
neighbours, an’ buy and sell among wan another, an’ that nobody 
has iver seen that there was twinty-one shillin’s in a Catholic 
pound, an’ nineteen in a Protestant pound, or the other way 
about; an’ that, although they go about it in different ways, they 
worship the same God, the God that made both av thim; but I 
needn’t tell ye that these are only 4 few silly bodies, an’ don’t 
riprisint the opinion av the counthry.’ A good many people in the 
hall was leokin’ foolish enough be this time, an’ ivérybody was 
waitin’ to hear the Father tell them to make it up, an’ most av 
them willin’ enough to do it. The Major was leanin’ back, looking 


* well satisfied. ‘ Now,’ sez Father Connolly, ‘after what I've said, 


I needn’t tell ye that I’m av the opinion av the sinsible men, and 
I think that by all manes we should have a Catholic cramery, and 
a Protestant wan.’ The Major sits up wi’ a start, an’ wan looks 
at the other all over the room. ‘The only thing that bothers me,’ 
sez the Father, goin’ on an’ takin’ no notice, ‘is the difficulty 
av doin’ it. It’s aisy enough to sort out the Catholic farmers 
from the Protestant; but what about the cattle?’ sez he. ‘If 
®& man rears up a calf till it becomes a cow, there’s no doubt 
that cow must be Nationalist or Orange. She couldn’t help it, 
livin’ in this country. Now what are you going to do whena 
Nationalist buys an Orange cow? Tammas MecGorrian bought a 
cow from wee Billy there last month that Billy bred an’ reared 
himself. Do ye mane to tell me that’s a Nationalist’cow ? I tell 
ye what it is, boys,’ sez the Father, wi’ his eyes twiuklin’, ‘wan 
can av that cow’s milk in a Nationalist cramery wou'd turn the 
butther as yellow as the shutters av the Orange Hall.’ By this 
time there was a smudge av a laugh on iverybody’s face, an’ even 
Tammas an’ wee Billy couldn’t help crackin’ a smile. ‘ Now,’ sez 
Father Connolly, ‘afther all it’s aisy enough in the case av Tammas’s 
cow. There’s no denyin’ she’s an Oranve cow, an’ either Tammas 
may go to the Orange cramery or give the cow back to Billy.’ 
‘T'ammas sits up a bit at that. ‘ But, thin, there’s a lot of mighty 
curious cases. There’s my own wee Kerry. Iverybody knows I 
bred her myself; but, thin, there’s no denyin’ that her father—if 
that’s the right way to spake av a bull—belonged to Major 
Donaldson here, an’ was called “ Prince of Orange.” Now be the 
law a child follows its father in these matters, an’ I’m bound be 
it to send the wee Kerry’s milk to the Orange cramery, although 
I’ll maintain she’s as good a Nationalist as ever stepped—didn't 
she thramp down ivery Orange lily in Billy Black’s garden only 
last Monday? So, boys, when ye think the matter out, ye’ll see 
it’s no aisy matther this separatin’ av Orange an’ Green in the 
cramery. For if ye do it right—and I'm for no half-measures— 
ye’'ll have to get the pedigree av ivery bull, cow, and calf in the 
counthry, an’ thin ye’ll be little further on, for there’s a lot av 
bastes con - in every year from Americay that’s little better than 
haythin’. ut, if ye take my advice, those av ye that isn’t sure 
av your Cows ’ll just go on quietly together in the manetime, an’ 
let thim that has got a rale thrue-blue baste av either persuasion 
just keep her milk to themselves, and skim it in the ould- 
fashioned way wi’ a spoon.’” 

Mr. Lynn Doyle’s humour is at times marred by an exaggera- 
tion that recalls American methods, and the Donnybrook 
element is apt to predominate. But with all deductions, it is 
good, hearty, wholesome fun. And we only trust, in Ireland's 
best interests, that the stamp of the Ballygullion Creamery— 
a wreath of shamrocks and orange lilies—is not merely an 
amiable invention, but has its counterpart in reality. 





An Incompleat Etonian. By Frank Danby. (W. Heinemann. 
Gs.)—There is no particular reason why “ Frank Danby” should 
have given her new book this title, because, although the hero 
does not end his career at Eton in a blaze of glory, the descrip- 
tion of his schooldays is by no meaus the most important 
thing in the novel. ‘hough Sebastian Kendall is the hero, the 
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real interest of the story centres in his mother Vanessa. In 
the picture of Vanessa, who is cf an essentially modern type, 
“Frank Danby” gives her readers a shrewd and penetrating 
study of a woman whose head dominates her heart, even although 
her whole being is wrapped up in herson. Vanessa’s unfortunate 
husband David, who is entirely neglected and slighted by his 
brilliant wife—in spite of the fact that she tries to perform the 
letter of her duty towards him—is a much more attractive, and 
at the same time softer, creation than the figures commonly drawn 
by this particular author. David lives before the reader’s eyes 
in all the pathos of conscious mediocrity, and it must be confessed 
that Vanessa in her relations as a wife is singularly unattractive. 
The book is never dull, and is always cleverly, although often 
carelessly, written. But the pleasure it affords is intermittent, and 
the reader will close it with a slight feeling of dissatisfaction. 
The Royal End. By Henry Harland. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—This, not unraturally, will strike the reader asan unfinished 
book, many of the delicate touches which we are accustomed to 
from the late Mr. Harland’s pen being missing. ‘lhe beginning 
of the story in Venice, and the life in a villa at Florence, 
are, however, charmingly described; while the picture of the 
Duchesse D’Oltramare, whose pride is not that she is married to 
a Bertrandoni, but that she was born a Wohenhoffen, is most 
amusingly drawn. The account of her condescension is in Mr. 
Harland’s best style. The end of the book in America is not so well 
done. Mr. Harland’s talent found its natural medium in Italy, and 
was at its best in dealing with the Italy of the fifteenth century, 
and not with the doings of his own country in the present day. 


ReapaBie Noveus.—The Yellow God. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)— An Idol of Africa” is the sub-title, and, 
as the reader may suppose, it is a story of devil-worship and the 
like horrors set forth as Mr. Rider Haggard knows how. The 
Silent Ones. By Mary Gaunt and J. Ridgewell Essex, (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—This is another African story, with a somewhat 
finer touch about it, and rising to no little height in dealing with 
the race problem.— The Merry Heart. By Frank A. Swinnerton. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The story is not much, but there are 
good pictures of life and studies of character. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Old Testament in Greek. Edited by Alan England Brooke, 
B.D., and Norman McLean, M.A. Vol. I., Part II. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is the second instalment 
of this edition of the Septuagint text, and contains the books of 
Exodus and Leviticus. Two more parts will complete the work 
(the Octateuch). Never before has the text been so elaborately 
studied. It is sufficient to look at the critical notes, which occupy 
more than half of each page. When the smaller size of the type 
is considered, the notes probably exceed the text in the proportion 
of two to one. From time to time quotations from the New 
Testament are given. So Exodus ii. 5-11 and 13-22 are illustrated 
by quotations from the speech of Stephen before the Sanhedrim, 
and 11-12 of the same chapter by Hebrews xi. 24. 





Foreign Missions: What They have Done and How They may be 
Extended. By Alfred Beer. (Robert Culley. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
There is information to be derived from this volume; and no one 
certainly feels any doubt about the zeal of the author. We 
cannot but think, however, that there is some narrowness in his 
views. It is quite true, for instance, that the centuries which 
followed the beginnings of Christianity showed a decline. Surely 
there were missionary efforts between the Apostolic or sub- 
Apostolic days and the Reformation. “A ray of light fell upon 
St. Francis,” says Mr. Beer. That is the first name mentioned in 
Church history. But the men who brought the Gospel—not 
exactly, it is true, in Mr. Beer's chosen form—to the nations 
of Northern Europe might have had a word of appreciation. Did 
no ray of light fall on Patrick, and Aidan, and Columba, and 
Boniface, and Ulphilas? And is it wise to speak of the Indian 
caste system as “one of Satan’s masterpieces”? It is certainly 
not conciliatory. 


The Press Album. Edited by Thomas Catling. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This volume is published “ in aid of the Journalists’ 
Orphan Fund.” The fund has been in existence for seventeen 
years. There is no orphanage: as far as possible the child is left 
in its home, and the mother helped to keep it. And there are no 
administration expenses. Whatever may be realised by the sale 
of this book—we hope it may be much—will be added to the 
capital of the fund. There are contributions by the Poet 





a) 
Laureate ; by Miss Braddon, who is, we imagine, the doyenne of the 
group; and by some fifty or more others. There are twenty-six 
illustrations and a selection of autographs. Criticism would be 
out of place. Wedo not look gift-horses in the mouth, though 
doubtless, if we did, we should find the teeth sound, as they are 
undoubtedly ycung. But why put in such silly stuff as Miss 
Marie Corelli's “‘ Reviewer ” ? 





The Status of Woman. By A. Beatrice Wallis Chapman ang 
Mary Wallis Chapman. (G. Routledge and Sons, 2s. 6d.)—Here 
we have in the shape of aunals, arranged chronologically, the 
laws for the last eight centuries and a half by which the status 
of women in the commonwealth has been modified. We begin 
in 1100 with a charter of Henry I.,in which certain safeguards 
are provided for the marriage of spinsters and widows. Female 
wards of the King are to be given in marriage according to the 
counsel of his Barons; widows are not to be given in marriage 
against their will! This is the beginning. The last item is ip 
1909, when Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., was elected Mayor of 
Aldeburgh. 


Magna Charta. (Henry J. Glaisher. 6d. net.)—This is a 
document which everybody talks about, but which few people 
have read, except in the baldest abstract. Here it is, reprinted 
from a translation made some two centuries ago. Not a little in 
it reads somewhat strangely, but again and again it rings finely, 
“We will sell to no Man, we will deny no Man, or defer Right 
and Justice.” 


The Children’s Charter: Explained for Social Workers. By M. 
Inglis. (T. Nelson and Sons. 6d. net.)—The Children Act, 1908, 
which came into force on the first day of April, is here explained 
clause by clause. It is interesting to see how far-reaching these 
provisions are, and how social reformers would supplement them 
by still stricter regulations. Incompetent or immoral parents 
should have their children taken from them. Weare getting on 
to the ideals of Plato’s “Republic.” 


The Book of Trade Secrets. By an Expert. (J. Haslam and Co, 
1s. net.)—The title has an attractive sound. We should learn 
here how to do things which we commonly get done for us, at 
more or less cost, by others. ‘Old Books and Papers” are the 
special subjects of instruction. Nor do we doubt for a moment 
that some excellent advice is given in'these pages, and some very 
effective methods described. But there is a great gap between 
knowing what we ought todoand doing it. He would be a rash 
person who should try his prentice hand on any valuable book or 
paper. With this caution this little book, which is conveniently 
arranged in alphabetical order, may be recommended. 


New Epit1ons.—Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. XIV. (Smith, Elder,and Co. 15s. net.)—This 
volume includes XL.-XLII. of the original edition, and takes in 
from “ Myllar” to “Owen.” It is, perhaps, especially rich in 
famous names; among them are the Napiers (from John of 
Merchiston, inventor of logarithms, down to Robert, first Baron 
Napier of Magdala), Lord Nelson, the Norths, Daniel O'Connell, 
Sir James Outram, and Robert Owen. We have received another 
instalment (fifteen volumes, completing the first hundred) of 
“The People’s Library” (Cassell and Co.) Fiction, as one might 
expect, preponderates, but not excessively,—it claims three-fifths. 
These are Sir Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering and Heart of Mid- 
lothian; Marryat’s Peter Simple; our old friend The Swiss Family 
Robinson; C. Kingsley’s Two Years Ago; Charles Reade’s 
Hard Cash; A. Trollope’s Barchester Towers; Whitefriars, by 
Mary Robinson (a revival of an old favourite which 
deserves to succeed); and Edgar Poe’s Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination, especially appropriate to this, the centenary 
year of Poe’s birth. Outside the province of fiction we have 
Farrar's Life of Christ (who would have thought when this was 
published thirty-four years ago that it would be purchasable at 
eightpence / it is full measure, reckoned by pages) ; Izaak Walton’s 
Complete Angler; Goethe’s Faust; Southey’s Life of Nelson; 
Adelaide A. Procter’s Legends and Lyrics; and Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass. The price of the volumes is 8d. in cloth, and 
ls. 6d. in an excellent binding of pliant leather. Pandita 
Ramabai: the Story of her Life. By Helen S. Dyer. (Morgan and 
Scott. 1s. net and 1s. 6d. net.)—Ramabai has devoted her life to 
the cause of woman in India. The story of how she was taught 
by her father, how she prospered in her learning—she is the 
only bearer of the title of “Pandita” (the feminine of what is 
commonly spelt “ Pundit”)—how she became a widow, and was 
led to take up especially the widows’ cause, is profoundly 
interesting. In 1882 she was examined by the Education 
Commission in India, and in the following year visited England 
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Se : 
and was baptised. A year and a half was spent in teaching 


Sanserit under Miss Beale at Cheltenham. A visit to America of 
three years’ duration followed. Then she returned to India, and 
in 1889 the “ Widows’ House” was opened. The twenty years 
since that time have been passed in developing the work, which 

on with increasing energy. (Miss Dyer, Aldington, near 
Hythe, will give further particulars.) Pictorial Guide to 
Gardening. By the Editor of Garden Life. (Cable Printng and 
Publishing Company. 1s. net.) Papers for Thinking Welshmen. 
By A. W. Wade Evans. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s, net.)—‘ Welsh 
History must be made the basis of all historical study in Wales.” 
Js not this to narrow the outlook of the learuer? Apply the 
maxim elsewhere. How about the Eskimo? Why are they not 
to have the same treatment as the Welsh? But the “basis” 
would be narrow. The most enthusiastic Welshman could hardly 
maintain that the history of his country has anything to match 
the great world-issues of Greece and Rome. 
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LIBERTY 4%2 2227" BROCADES 


Regent St. London ADAPTED 


REPRODUCED 

from or 
ANCIENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME 
SPANISH POST FREE BOOK and 

and OF PATTERNS ORIGINAL 
PORTU GUESE From 7/ll a yard UPHOLSTERY 
DESIGNS FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 








whose estate will be liable for duty 


EVERY MAN fica read “A POPULAR FALLACY,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
QU RABLE Telephones: 
8 : IN LONDON GERRARD: 4:53 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 


fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 


GiLL & REIGATE, 
BR. 75 77, 79 81, 83, and 8§ OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S Cty Brent LOCKS 


45 Lombard Street, 


CHUBB’S E.C. LOCKS 


Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHUBB’S i crm, SAFES 
pn oe pall Mall, S.W. ey 
CHUBB’S SAFES 





ORIENT CRUISES 
TO NORWAY. 


The famous Yachting Steamer ‘ OPHIR," and the s.s. ‘OTRANTO,’ 12,000 
tons register, fitted with Single Berth Rooms, Bedstead Cabius, and Suites de 
ure, 


Will Leave GRIMSBY $rd, 17th, 3lst JULY, and Mth, 28th AUGUST, 
VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS. 
13 DAYS’ CRUISE for 12 Guineas and upwards, 


Apply to ORIENT S. N. CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 
28 Cockspur Street, S. W. 
Mauagers—F. GREEN & CO, and ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO, 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


_ Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 

Workmen's Compensation. 

Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 

Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 

Curgiary and Theft. 

Fidclity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 

Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties 

Trustce and Exceutor. 
THE PIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR TLOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 





(:520.) ASSURANCE, 
Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED 


The Centex: is waneat to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all informat en may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 

“ ROVAL | THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN_ 

ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 


COMPANY, LTD. mamewe 
ii cane Head 1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 


ACCIDENT, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
BURGLARY, 


‘osteyrine.”'. TOTAL FUNDS = - £14,298,499. 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£10,000 owing to Bankers. 
THe Income IN 1908 was Dericient by £4,500. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 








HAMPTON S 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-upholstcring 


Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 





HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SUOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——>—_—_ 
Allen (I. S.), The Garden of Love, and other Poems, 12mo ...(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Andujar (M.), Spain of To-day from Within, cr 8v0 .........s0000 (Revell) net 3/6 
Arthur (C.) and Ginever (I.), Hungarian Grammar, er 8vo ...(K. Paul) net 4/6 
Badgley (W. F.), Heat and Other Forces, cr 8V0...........0004 (King & Sell) net 5/0 
Bateson (W.), Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Beadnell (H. J. L,), An Egyptian Oasis, 8V0...........s0008c0000 (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Burry (B. P.), In a German Colony, er 8V0 ........0+ sees ...».(Methuen) net 5/0 
Butler (B. B.), Sougs and Shadow Pictures for the Child World (J.Church) 4/0 
Calcutta Paperchasing Records, by ‘ X.," SVO 2. ....cccccsceseeeeee . (Thacker) 15/0 


Callendar (G. A. R.), Sea Kings of Britain: Albemarle to Hawke, cr Svo 
(Lougmans) 3/6 

Cameron (W. J.), Poems, 12mo . ..(Longmans) net 3/6 

Christian (E. B. V.), Leaves of the leu Branch, ¢ cr my att (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 








Clausewitz (Carl von), War, SV0.........6scceceeseeees ” «..(W. Clowes) net 7/6 
Coburn (F. D.), Swine in America, 8V0 .........cccee secceee coneene ees (K. Paul) net 12/6 
Combe (Mrs. K.), Cecilia Kirkham’s Son, cr 8V0  ........0.00 (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Conan (L.), The Master Motive, cr 8V0.........0 0. ccceeeececeeeeveenees (Sands) net 4/6 


Coomaraswamy (A. K.), The Indian Craftsman, er 8vo...... (Probsthain) net 3/6 
Darwin and Modern Science: Essays, by Various Writers. 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Manns CHE.) Gawvesd, CF B00 vccccasccscccecessscscccsesce nononcascccencene (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dickinson (G. A.), Your Boy: lis Nature and Nurture, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Doyle (M.), The Story of Felicity, cr 8V0..........sssseeeceseseeesene geceseers (Sands) 6/0 
Drummond (J. 8.), Parables and Pictures, cr 8vo . (Allenson) 2/6 
Eames (J. B.), The Euglish in Chima, 8v0 ...........sccceeseeeeee (I. Pitman) net 20/0 
Endell (J.), The Love Story of Empress Jose shine, Svo (T, W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Evans (H. E.), A General ate yhy of the World, cr 8vo ..... (Blackie) 3/6 
Faber (B.) and Hamilton (C.), A Sense of Humour, cr 8vo ... utchinson) 60 
Garrod (A. E.), Inborn Errors of Metabolism, er 8vo....... (H, Frowde) net 3/6 
Gogerly (D.), Ceylon Buddhism, 4to...............c0. e000 (K. Paul) net 106 
Gray (T.), The Buried City of Kentig, 8vo (Unwin) net 10/6 
Haldeman (I. M.), Christian Science in the Li ght of Holy Scripture, 8vo 
wager» net 5/0 















SE CA) TNR, TG, CF BU veces ins cnn gee cncsses ssc engeccccncccnneseven: 0s (Long) 6/0 
Harper (G. M.), Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, cr 8vo ...(Lippincott) net 6/0 
Harper's Machinery Book for Boys, 8V0.............:.cecceeseseeeseueneese cee (Harper) 6/0 
Hawker (G.), The Life of George Grenfell, 8V0.......0..0.ccceeeeeeees (B.T.S.) net 6/0 
Hay (J.), Grapbic Methods iu Heart Disease, cr 8vo. ..(H, Frowde) net 7/6 
Hayden (A.), Chats on English Earthenware, 8vo.. .(Unwin) net 5/0 
Heilgers (H.), Stephen the Man, cr 8v0.........00.s00+ ceccevecerseesces seceees (Long) 6/0 
Heilgers (L.), A ww Tales from Vanity Fair, cr 8vo.. (J. Ouseley) 3/6 
Hodgson E.), An Angler’s Season, cr Svo ......... (Black) net 3/6 
Home (G.), and Headlam (C.), The Inns of COUss, BVO coc cccccescee (Black) net 7/6 
Hunter (W.), Severest Anaemias, Vol. I., roy 8vo............. (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Jameson (H. G,), Illustrated Guide to the Trees aud Flowers of England 
earls sec ariinrnneannentieetebeanl (Simpkin) net 2/6 
King (A.), The Romance of « Nun, cr 8vo. .(Rebman) 6/0 


King (H. C.), Laws of Friendship, Human and Divine "(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Kinness (C. H. ), The Australian Crisis, cr 8vo. (W. Scott) 
mr OE ), Things New and Old, er 8vo .... “. ‘Guitithe) net 5/0 
Lane (C. B.), The Business of Dairying er 8vo, (K. Paul) net 
Lane s. M.), Katrine, er 8vo .. (Harper) 6/0 
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Lane (W, A.), The Operative Treatment of Chronic Constipation, 4to 
(Nisbet) net 2 

Lees (F.), A Summer in Tournine, Sv0 .........cceeececceecessecenee (Methuen) net 10/6 
Louis (H.), The Dressing of Minerals, rdy 8¥0 .........-2: e000: (E, Arnold) net 30/0 
Lubbock (P.), Samuel Pepys, cr 8v0.............cceceeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Lundberg (W. L.-), Word Formation in Kipling, Svo............ (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Macbride (M.), The Story of Glastonbury and the Grail, er 8vo 

(Hunter & Longhurst) net 4/6 
McCall (F.), Double Bonds, er Svo...........0+ campenemaeued (Cassell) 6/0 
Macdonald (I.), Home Nursing, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Maustfield College Essays, $vo ........... (Hodder & wanna” net 12/0 
Marsh (R.), The Girl in the Blue Dress, 60 
Meade (1. T.), The Necklace of Parmoua, cr Svo . (Wa 6/0 
SNE Sian, GRRE GROUND: GP DUO accconsnccccns sevcdee coccene ceccesesoeense (Greening) 6/0 
Milton Memorial Lectures, 1908, 8vo . .(H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Moore (M.). Days in Hellas, er 8vo ............ . (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Moore (W. T.), ‘Man Pr eparing for Other Worlds, ‘er DR snes (Alleuson) 6/0 


(Macmillan) net 10/6 









Munro (W. B. . Government of European Cities, 8vo 
v. 

































ee Se) ee «e(K. Panl) net 26 
Nesbit (E.), These Little Ones, er 8vo... ..(G. Allen) net 3/6 
Nevill (R.), British Military Prints, 4to ....0 ..(Connoisseur) wet 7/6 
Novatian's Treatise on the Trinity, cr 8vo (Ci Lumb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Other Things than Love, by H andasyde, er 8vo satis ..(Hutehinson) 6/0 
O'Toole (I.), Tables of Seamless Copper Tube, 12m0 ........0.cccseee (Spon) net 3/6 
Patterson (M. W.), The History of the Church of Eng (Longmans) net 7/6 
Powell (L. P.), The Emmanuel Movemeut in a New Eugland Town, cr 8vo 
(Putnam) net 5/0 
I Te I Oa oii isicinsn sien <inerveiniiehnctdiatnnniinis (Greening) 6/0 
Rawson (M. 8.), The Stairway of Honour, er 8vo ...(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
BO Gis Sty, Ss IL COU... scsvesenccacnssececcconsases (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Riley (A. C. D.), Songs of the Child World, Nos. I. and II., 4to 
(J. Church) each 5/0 
Rogers (A.), Prophecy and Poetry, cr 8v0 ..........cseecseeveees (Longmans) net 4/6 
Scott (C. A. D.-), Treasure Trove, Cr 8V0.......ce.ceccessccecceeseeces (Goinemana) 60 
Shelford (F.), Piomeering, Cr Sv0.........0..cccccsscccccssccceceseese soosees(S Spon) net 3/0 
eT A OD a eee (MincLobove) net 5/0 
Still (G, F.), Common Disorders ax dbood, 8ve 
(H. Frowde) net 15/0 
Tadema (L. A.), A Few Lyrics, imp 16m0..,.........s00 ses (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Tadema (L. A.), The Meaning of face cr 8v ..(E. Mathews) net 2/6 
Tate (G. P.), The Froutiers of Baluchistan, 8vo .. ..(Witherby) net 12/6 
Taylor (W. T.), Stationary Transformers, cr 8VO .........csccceeeeenee (Spon) net 6/6 
Thaw (A. B.), Paestum, and other Poems, 4to........... (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Tregarthen (J. C.), The Life Story of an Otter, cr 8vo J. Murray) net 6/0 
Trumper (Mrs. J.), The God of the Bible, er Svo.. R. Scott) net 2/6 
Vaile (P. A.), Modern Golf, 8vo.. nan ...(Black) net 7/6 
Vaile (P. A.), Young America’s Peril, cr 8vo . (F. Griffiths) net 6/0 
Van Styke (L. L.) and Publow (C, A.), ‘he Science aud Practice of Cheese- 
making, cr 8vo . coceee .(K. Paul) net 9/0 
Waddingtcn (8.), Chapters of My Life, er8vo . "(Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Walker (F. M. W.), Cloister to Court, cr SV0 ...cccccccseceseseceeees (Longman . 3/6 
War, Y other Short Poems, cr 8vo siaalieiii ..(K, Paul) net 3/6 
Ward (H. M.), Trees, Vol. V., er 8vo ..... -(Casnb, Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Watson (H. H. ), The Captain’ 's Daughter, er 8vo «...... «(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Weule (K.). Native Life in East Africa, Svo wd Pitman) net 12/6 
Whitaker (H.), The Planter, cr 8vo Harper) 6/0 


Whitelocke (R. H. A.), Spraims and Allied Injuries of the Joints, 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 
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Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
» lf- 
Yearly. Fan 1, 


Including postage to any part of the United . Quarterly. 


BEIBROM cc cocccccescccocceccoccccosecccs 8 6....014 8....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Britis: 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e, ......+- eererererseseeeereeeee 


1123 6....016 3....0 8 2 





Ts 
HOUSES, SCHOOLS, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET, 


@QOUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREP. 11 Papi 
, 2800-£900. Fine ises and grounds. (b) EA 
HIGH-Chase P PREP. 10 Pupils, Brecurel premises and Pking 4 
nil. PARTNERS WANTED in above able to bring boys; or Schools sold 
outright. —Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
UMBERLAND.—FURNISHED HOUSE. —Part o or r all 
Summer months. Two entertaining, six bedrooms, bath, &c, Good 
water supply. Beautifully situated in owu grounds and pine-woods, Withi 
15 minutes’ walk — nificent views may be obtained of Wastwater, " Seawtell, 
&e. £7 weekly.—GAITSKELL, Ain House, Eskdale, Cumberland, 


ORTH FORELAND.—Pure air, bracing climate, near 

Kingsgate Golf Links. A few SITES FOR SALE. Extensive sea 

views. Conveyance freehold on nominal legal fees. Telephone, electric light, 

an! good facilities education in neighbourhood.—Piaus, &c., from 
WwW SMITH, 33 St. Mary at =m, E.C. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Ling, 


Owing to the resignation of the Head-Mistress after 23 years’ service, the 
COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the , ost of HEAD-MIS TRESS, 
Salary £200 per annum, with rooms and board at the School Boar: ling-House. 
and Capitation Fees. —Applications to be sent by June 4th to the Secretary, re) 
Warwick Street, Leamington, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
—E. FIELD, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, for September:—2 MATHEMATICAL TEACIIERS (one with 
very high Scholarshi ) ; knowledge of Physics a recommendation, 1 MISTRESS 
for payee meet LAUNDRY, &c., who can act as Form Mistress and teach 
pan subjects; good geueral education required. 1 MISTRESS especially for 

ENCE? who must be a trained Teacher. 

mi Candidates must be College Graduates or equivalent. Initial salary 
£100 to £120, with increase according to scale.—Applicatious to be seut to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, PIETH }RMARITZ. 
BURG, NATAL.—WANTED, to begiu work on August Ist, a SIXTH 
FORM MISTBESS, with special subjects Mathematics and Botany. for Cape 
Matriculation Examination. Salary £110, £120, and £130 for three successive 
years, with board aud residence, holidays included if desired. Passage out 
id. The school is a boarding and day school under a Committee.—Apply by 
etter, with copies of testimonials (which will be returned after the appoint- 
ment is made), names of personal referees, and full particulars as to age, 
religious denomination, qualifications, and experience, to Mrs. STEWART, 
care of Miss Walker, St. George’s Training College, 5 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. 


ILHAM FORD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD: 


VICE-HEAD MISTRESS WANTED after the Summer Vacation. Degree, 
aud experience in Girls’ Secondary Schools, essential. Salary £2W,— 
Letters of application should be addressed to the PRINCIPAL. 

















4 he GOVERNORS of the THETFORD BOYS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
HEAD-MASTER. Duties to commence in September next. University 
Graduate. Secondary-School experience. Salary £120 per annum, with 
maximum Capitation Fees of £3 per pupil, and a house rent free. No pension, 
Personal canvassiug will disqualify.—Applications, with three Testimonials, 
to be sent not later than May Sth to F. V. HOUCHEN, Clerk to the 
Governors, Lendon Road, Thetford. April 16th, 1909, 


SSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED for September in 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, DONCASTER. Special 
subject, French. Training or experience essential, also thorouxsh knowledge 
Phonetics and ability to teach on Direct Method. Salary according to qualities 
tions.—Apply, giving full particularsand salary re: \uired, toHE AD- MISTRESS. 


Jt Aen SCHOOL.—The MASTERSHIP of the 
Modern School will be VACANT next September.—Applications by 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in hi igh Mathematical Honours must be 
made before May 19th to the HEAD: MASTER, Rossall Hall, Fleetwood, from 
whom all details can be obtained. 
ENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER WANTED for Pre- 
paratory School. Must be able to teach Classics up to Entrance 
Scholarship standard, Salary £150, resident.—Apply to the SCHOLASTIC, 
&c., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 3 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


_ HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MAN. 
CHESTER.—WANTED for September, a MISTRESS to teach 
COOKERY, and DOMESTIC SCIENUE, and to supervise Housekeeping 
generally. Salary, £90 non-resident.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the HEAD- ‘MISTRESS, to whem applications should be sevt at once. 


LAY CENTRES, EDINBURGH. — SUPERINTEN- 

DENT WANTED. Higher Frotbel Certificate and experience i 

organising esseutial.—Apply immediately to the HON, SECHETARY, 9 9 
Learmonth Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Ty\O ’VARSITY BLUES, CRICKET or FOOTBALL.— 

WANTED, in a Preparatory School, well established and well knowa 
for good work and games, a YOUNG MAN of proved athletic powers. 
The class of degree is immaterial, as the stalf is very strong at present A 
Partnership could be obtained by a man with £2,000 capital.—* 8. E.,’ Box 3 322, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellingten Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


A S LADY HOUSEKEEPER (38) where one or more maide 

kept. Trained cooking; economical. Having small income, woulé 
accept a salary of £12 to £18, but refined home as one of family required. 
Suit professional man or invalid lady.—Box 323, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS .—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
ry.O INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN _ (married) has 
VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and garden. 
Suite of rooms can be provided if required. Nerve cases received.—Apply to 
Dr. FROST,  Dorehester, Dorset. 
































IVIL SERVICE coM MISSION. —FORTHCOMIN G 
EXAMINATION. 
Junior Appointment in Admiralty ; Examiner, Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment, and Assistant Surveyorships of Taxes (18-194), 10th June. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particwars, from the SECRE- 
TARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlingtou Gardens, London, W. 
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1 
QODHOUSE DUAL SECONDARY SQHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-TEACHER. 


The Governors of the above School inteud to proceed to the election of a 
Head-Teaoher to begin work about the end of the preseut year. 

i must hold a Degree ay ia Honours) or equivalent Diploma 
from a University in the United Kingdom or British Possessions. Previous 
Secondary-School experieuce is essential, and the possession of a Teaching 
Diploma will be an advantage. 

The initial enkey will be from £300 to £350 per annum, according to the 
yatifications of the person appointed. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be made uot later than Ist May, 1909, upon a Form of Application 
wiich may be obtained from Education Offices. 

S. ABSON, 
Woodhouse, near Sheffield. Secretary to Governors. 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS. 

The Council will shortly proceed to the election of a Professor of Economics 
in the University.—Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than the 12th May, 1909. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Rezistrar. 


Pua UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY. 





The Council are about to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in History. 
Applications must be sent im by the 29th May.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from 
22. TV.09. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 
September next, a resident ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for HISTORY 
and ECONOMICS. Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, or London, with 
experience in teaching. Salary £70 or £86, according to experieuce.— 
Applications, with testimonials, to be seut to the CLERK to the Drapers’ 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, not later than May 10th. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS., 
MMHE CALVINISTIC METHODIST or PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BALA.—The Governing Body of the 
College is about to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of HEBREW and OLD 
TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. Stipend, £200 per aunum.—Applications and 
Testimonials (40 copies) must reach the undersigned. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than the 13th of May. 
Rev. JOHN OWEN, Secretary, 67 Anfield Road, Liverpool. 





COLLEGE LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 

13 Kensington Square, W. (clcse to Keusington Hich Street Station). 
Under the patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

At this Centre Lectures are given in the various subjects of a University 
Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s College. 

The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. A complete 
reparation is given for the Examinations of the University of London iu the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, for the Oxford Final Hynours Schools of 
English, the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology, and the University Cer- 
tificate in Religious Knowledge. The Courses in Home Science and Economics 
have now been organised, aud afford preparation for a Special Diploma. 
Amongst the General Lectures there are Courses in Literature, History, 
Ethies, Biology, &c., especially adapted to non-examination Studeuts, 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
and Mr. H. 8. Tuke, A.R.A., and is under the direction of Byam Shaw, Vicat 
Cole, R.B.A., Allan Davidson, W. Dacres Adams, and Eleanor Fortescue 
Brickdale. A Special Junior Class for Girls uuder 17 is held. 

ln the Departmeut of Music, Theory and the various branches of Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music are taught. Instructors: Mrs, Hutchinson, Madame 
Haas, Professor Vernham, Professor Whitehouse, &c. 

The EASTER TERM OPENS ou THURSDAY, April 29th. 
Further information will be given by the Vice-Principal, Miss 
OAKELEY. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £00, and several Bursaries of not more thau £30, tevable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 
from June 28th to July 2ud, 1909. Names must be entered before May 29th. 

The College prepares Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee £100 a 
year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Euglefield Green, Surrey. 


Kixe s 


H. D. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

QT: ANDREWS UNIV BRSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 

. Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Audrews, N.B. 


AYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to mdividual development. 


‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Geutlemen’s Daughters only, Eutire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


S. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD 
° Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 





SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 30ra. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTYTILL and Mademoiselle 
BUsSEUX. The SUMMER 1T ERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May Ith. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN.,. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taucht by Frenchman. 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserviug.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JON&S, 
M ARY PEERS, F.R.H 5. _See Prospectus. a MAG vt. aie 
y EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. Lond. ; 
Retined home. ‘Thorough education and physical care. 
Position high, and one of the healthiest iu Euglaud, 














Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Good grounds, 





S*- MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resilent Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tvipos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the. Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford Uuiversity Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHRRINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of « auterbury’s Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 








QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
K Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 

A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Resideuces, 
a School-bouse, aud Savatorium. The buildiigs stand in ever ten acres of 
ground, ou gravel soil, high, and well-drained. Parkstoue is ove of tho 
healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast, Fees, £100 a year. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th, Church Education Corporation. 


wt. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

h Principal—Miss WH. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and Londow Teachers’ Diplomas, aud the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s, to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schoo!, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


\ INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF. WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 194 guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 








Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. s. Wood, Earl's Down. 
____ All particulars from the HON, SEC, 
(a<*F2" COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—-The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev, Cauon G. C. BELL, M.A. 

The COLLEGE RE-ORBENS WEDNESDAY, April 28th. SEPARATE 
COURSES of LECTURES in any subject can be attended. TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be competed for in JULY. 

The SCHOOL preparittory to the College RE-OPENS TUESDAY, April 
27th.—Particulars of both and of the BOARDING-HOUSE can be had on 
application to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., 43 Harley Street, W. 

a ee HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
ee NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 3rd. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,—For Gir!s from seven to fourteen, 
The climate ef St Andrews is considered emieutiy suiteble for childreu 
frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays, The School and the Boardim « 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Lvery care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor Life aud physical 
training. —Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. | mi ‘ “ 

CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms, 
Most central positiou.—25 Regeut Street, Loudon, 8.W. 


NDGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval aud Moderu Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 4 Hagley Road (next door te the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLURENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmiagbam, 
X7ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautifal healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VY NER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
YROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character,—Priacipal: 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certilicate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIKLS’ PUBLIO 
4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large h vse 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the perso.al 
supervision of the Head-Mistress aud her Sister.— Prospectus on application, 
wt. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
kK) HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 


ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuitiou Fees.—Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, retined home, in particularly healthy, dry locality a short distance 
from Loudon. Hiouse large, extensive grounds, Gywnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOUNSON, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8, (late Director Liverpool yy Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Nducation, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDEN'TS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all braughes of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
BE, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL 'T'RAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 








afe trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and ¥ 


Schools. The course of traiuing extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Feucing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, MBCPE. 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER ’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gyumasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Ly Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danehters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


7} ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiou concerbilyg Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE, 


HIG HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6rua TO MAY 4rn, 1909. 





























ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical 'Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils pre for advanced Examinatious and for the Uuiversities if 
somninel ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N. 
Principal: Miss LEADER. Cambridge Classical Tripos. High-Class 
School for Girls. Grounds of ll acres. Field for hockey. cricket, &c. Teunis. 
Healthy situation. Individual care and home life. Thorough education. 











Special: Music, Languages, Literature, High honours in Art. Advanced 
Examinations if required. 
K ELLFIELD, Fem ee 


Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forws prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, May 3rd. 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
, Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President 

of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: 
Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 4th.—The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, May Ist and 3rd. 


MNHE KING'S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 

Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, £54 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress iu the School House. Fully 
equipped modern schoo! buildings, playiug-tield. Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships aud leaving Exhibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 

















GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS aud GIRLS, ages 6 to 10) yrs., in the:r Junior Preparatory 

School: Westholme, Hunstanton-ou-Sea. Climate; dry, invigorating, aud espe- 

cially beafthy for chitdren, House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire chwrge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 


TY GEORGE’S SCHOOL § (Co-education). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 

will be held in the first week of Juve.—Further informatiou can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Scheoi House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
em ¢ OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 
years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Fuil particulars 
and Entrauce Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 


Embankment, F.C. 
E M R E L O DG 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 

Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A.Oxon. Preparation for 
University, Army and Navy, and _ professional careers. Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Leaviug Exhibitions. NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY lsr. 
—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
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GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 1AMWORTH.—Youths 
Traimed on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





—____., 
LTHAM COLLEGE, EENT 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) ¥ 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval ang 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Arm 
Recoguised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasiun” 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps gt 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Scholarghi 
Hertford and Merton College; Admissions to Sandburst, Osborne, &, mm 
NEXT TERM APRIL 28ru. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


PRETTENHALL COLLEGE 
STAFFORDSHIRE, ; 








Splendid situation, 





Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshops, &c, 


LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHR. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARM CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulurs from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Eduea. 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There arg 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


G EN A L M O N OD. 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exbibj. 
tions, aud several Warden's Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909—For particulars apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN 
Trivity College, Glenalmond, N.B. “ 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET— 
A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and - leaving 
Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12,—D, E, NORTON, 


M.A., Head-Master. 
FASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey, 
F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buiidings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Nexr Term Beerns May 71a, 


K 1¥@’s SCHOOL, ‘RBUR 





Scholarship Examing. 

















CANTERBURY — 

FIFTEEN SCHOLAKSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
JUNE 30 and JULY 1 and 2. Open to boys joining April 30, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERLNG, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildives. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay, 
Hlead-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 

13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 17th and 18th, Two at least will be ‘tenable in the Army 
Classes, ~ Apply to the LEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors, 














i COLLEGE.—An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
for next term will be HELD on FRIDAY, April 30th. At this Examina- 
tion, Exhibitions may be awarded. Reduced fees for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers iu the Army and Navy. The Scholarship Examination will begin 

June 29th —Fer particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 
N.B. 


pun PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, 


Mv. A, K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon, PREPARES PUPILS for Army, Univer- 

sity, and other Examinations, 
NEXT ‘TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 

UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

The Head-Master, A. W. F. RUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 

College, Oxford). RECEIVES a limited uumber of BOARDERs for preparation 

for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park Honse, Sutton. 


E EAD-MASTER of GOOD SMALL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL in healthiest London suburb will receive at really moderate 
fees (to increase numbers) a féw Boys, between ages 7 and 12, to prepare for 


























Public Schools —For particulars write “‘ H. M.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, F.C. 
U GBY 8S C HOO lL, 
‘tue EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
May 24th, 1909. 
_Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
Healthy 


RitEVaRASS SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). 
J situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields,. Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—ILllustrated Prospectus on application to BR, G. McKINLAY, 


B.A. Head-Master. 
NIGGLES WICK SCHOO L— 
J siX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be OFFERED on 
JUNE 16th. Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or at Preparatory 
Schools.—Puarticulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 
Yorkshire. 


 aiahatchataes PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne, 


ODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 
Gentlemen (18 to 40) coached for PRIVATE and COMPANY 
SECRETARYSHIPS and superior Business Appointments.—Prospectus from 
the Secretary, CHAS. J. T. KAUFMANN & CU., Ltd., 55 Warwick Road, 
Ealing, Loudon, W. 
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Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 10th and 
1909, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 
Piatt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, ant 

to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditious the Junior Platt 
aie House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
pad from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 

or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtaina 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
ecwpetition ou July Ist and 2nd. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909. 


Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
eee ea es 


AM pean SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 


lith, 

















SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, aud Me-lical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 

Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
pdvantages for small boys.- -Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. if 
ZSweeewe ee S sc ae 
No EXAMINATION for four open SCHOLARSHIPS, and five reserved 
for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN ou MAY 26th.—-Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire 


WMANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Boarders and Day Boys 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common, near Clapham Juuction, 
—Ilustrated Prospectus free, from Rev, HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S. W. 
































FOREIGN. 
YokrP ax courses. 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 
PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCIL HISTORY 


and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply te the SECRETARY. 
HALEY CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of T’ractical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren's. l’reparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. aoe eh 
‘DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freneh 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Coucerts and Galleries attenled.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 
ARIS (near)—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergymen’s references. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 
IESBADEN.—PENSIONAT BERNHARDT. 
HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established 
1849. Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawing and Painting, &c. 
Every comfort, Perfect sanitary arrangements. Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Large house in beautiful garden on high ground, adjoining 
extensive woods. Outdoor life and many excursions, Pupils can remain 
during the holidays. Limited number only taken.—Apply for Prospectus and 
references to the Principal, Fraulein A. BERNHARDT. 














NS WITZERLAND.— Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
yor a Limtrep Numper or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature. Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and braciug situation on suuny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Exteusire Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest References (English aud others). 

¥or Prospectus an‘ all particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, IN'TERLAKEN. 


English Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS. 





HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiolagy, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 

te yesente sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 

ecs, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected. 

__162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone 1136 City. _ 
Bevucarion. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TTUTORS iu England or abroad, 
are invited to eall upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








GcCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country aud on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cauuon Street, 
London, F.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


REPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

. PARENTS ABOUT TO CHOOSE schools which prepare for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY should sent details of their 
requirements to Messrs. J. and J. Paton, who (WITHOUT CHARGE) will 
forward Prospectuses and full information of RELIABLE establishments at 
REASONABLE FEES. Please mention the age of pupil, district preferred, 
Public School at which boy is to be entered, and if he is to try for a 
Scholarshin.—Address, Mr. J. H. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Kxaminatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Mauager, 2. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
CHARGE. Please state 














tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF 

pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 

desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 

Street, W. Established 1858, ere . 
INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 


ryH\o 

1 RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seasiwle sent free of charge with full particulars. —MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphie 
Address, “‘I'riform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
i Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resileut plysician (M.D.) Se 


QouTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
K) For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 
quarter hours’ journey from Pad:lington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES, 


DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 





ANGO 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are receive! without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Churmi: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SOKELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lioyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S W.—Address: ‘The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 
kK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISEKS.—A few 

“j Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lanonashire, specially 
erected aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemey sulf ring from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Parmiax and Gardeniug. 
Billiards, Lawu ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street Kast, Liverpool, 

ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BURBAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. ‘Tel.: 4855 Central, Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
| eg yay REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, man 
68 Licevsed Inns. Ask for List aud Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 


Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘“* PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief. 
It ailays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual 
discomfort. “Atrial will convince. Is, Sd. and 6d., post-free,— 
MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C, 
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HE HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 


should be put into permanent form. We undertake this work in its 
entirety.. Searches made; material arranged ani printed under expert 
supervision.—GERRARDS LTD., Genealogical Printers, 41la Harrow Road, 
London, W. 


eT 2 eee ae 2 eS WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No mauifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


VXTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
BJ Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Priuces Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY LN'TEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid ap) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shettield. 





























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 

14 14s. CRUISE, R.M.'S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ 

5,625 tons. Leaving MARSEILLES April 28th. Arriving 

SOUTHAMPTON May 12th, 

Visiting PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
and LISBON. 

Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 


OME OF RECOVERY 
FOR SURGICAL CONVALESCENTS. 


President—H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (Duchess of Argyll). 


The COMMITTEE ACKNOWLEDGE, with much gratitude, the following 
DONATIONS recently received :— 








Ciminell _... wie .-. £1,000 | Miss Mann ... on = «» £10 
Miss A. Thomas ... ove 2) | Mrs. Cleasby... oan me on 5 
Miss Buchanan 5 | Mrs. Trevor Spencer “0 aii 5 
Miss W. Schwann... es ees 5 | Edwin Tate, sy. ... sled ua a 
Mrs. Repdail wale ees on 5 | Miss F. Thomas - 15 
Miss Fritnce ox oa Ret. 10 | D. Davidson, Koq. ... 5 
F. Gorringe, Esq.... re = 25 | J. Hunt, Esq. . on a, 
W. D. Gosling, Esq. Sei 10 | Notre Dame dvs Victvires an 10 
Lt.-Col, A. 'T. Biscoe poe 5|M.F. ... side ms on = 10 
Miss C. C. Hunt ... on os 50 | Mrs. Spicer ... in en os 5 
x. B.. one ae on am 10 | Isabella, Lady Lennard ..., enn 10 





‘LP is EARNESTLY ASKED to COMPLETE the ENDOWMENT of 
,000, so as to avoid continual begging in future years. 


Full particulars can be obtained from 
Rev. F. WHYLEY, M.A., Hon. Secretary, 


4 Evelyn Gardens, S.W., 
or from Martin’s Bank, 68 Lombard Street, E.C, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2 «ad. | 
.. 25 0 O| Members eco oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members = = a, an and Journal ... aa pa 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Pliy-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


& «. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents + 1010 0 














A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Ailenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from daugerous 

erms. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhcea and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


—$—$_—____ 


SALES BY AUCTION. 





N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING SALES to be held at their Rooms, 115 Chan 
Lane, W.C., Catalogues of which may be had on application :— ted 


N THURSDAY, APRIL 29th, at 1 o'clock, a COLLEG- 
TION. OF BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA. comprising Bar 
Voyages and Works on the First. Settlements— Rare Tracts on the Re y 
lution—Histories of the States—Travels in Canada and South Amation. 
American Printed Books, Xc., mostly in old ealf bindings; to whieh = 
added a SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF A NOBLEMAN 
comprising Buck’s Views in Great Britain, 4 vols.—Architectural Works 
Early Books on Gardening, and otber folio books with Engravyin - 
Old Albums of Original Water-Colour Drawings, &. - 


O* FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, at 1 o’clock. RARE BOOKS 
AND MSS. SELECTED FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
T.C. BLOFELD. Esq. (formerly Vice-Chancellor of Norwich). removed fro 
Hoveton House, Norwich, by order of the Executors, comprising Arnold's 
Chronicle, original edition, 1502—Chaucer's Works, by Stow, 156] “ 
Printed Horm on vellum, illuminated, Paris, 1505—a large-paper copy of 
Boceaccio’s Decameron, 5 vols., 1757—Curious Books in Ola English 
Literature—Early MSS., including a XITVth Century Liber Custumarom 
on vellum, and a copy of Great Britain’s Treasure, by Sir Nicolas Halse, 
ca, 1640—Wallis’s London's Armory, presentation copy, 1677—the Rest 
Edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols.—Morant’s Essex, original edition, 
2 vols—Guillim’s Heraldry, 1724, and other Antiquarian Books—a few 
Autograph Letters, &c.; to which are added VALUABLE BOOKS 
frem other sources, including a XVth Century Hore on vellum, with 
Miniatures—Editio Princeps of Euclid, 1482—The Houghton Gallery, 2 
vols.—Engraved Works of Sir Robert Strange and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
—Scott’s Waverley Novels, 77 vols., all First Editions, in uniform bind. 
ing—*‘ King Glumpus,” in the original wrappers, &c. 


N FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, at 3 o'clock, ORIGINAL 

WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS FROM THE BLOFELD COLLEC. 
TION, including examples by Paul Sandby, Gainsborough, Rowlandson 
Marlow, Cozens, Grose, and others—a Collection of Topographical Views 
by J. Skelton (@. 1750)—Drawings of the Italian and Dutch Schools 
also Engravings comprising a uniqne copy of Boydell's Shakespeare 
Gallery—Prints by Hollar—Houbraken’s Head, &c. 


N TUESDAY, MAY 4th, and two following days, at 
lo’clock, VALUABLE MODERN BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 
OF A GENTLEMAN and other Properties, including the Edinburgh 
Stevenson, 30 vols.— Editions de Luxe of Meredith and Kingsley—large. 
paper sets of Dumas, 60 vols., and Balzac, 40 vols.—Rare Coloured Sporting 
lates by Alken—Naval and Martial Achievements, coloured plates, 2 vols. 
—Book on Scotland, and Works in General Literature. Also the Extep- 
sive Theological Library of the Rev. J. G. Pilkington, formerly Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Paddington. 
| URING THE MONTH OF MAY. VALUABLE 
BROOKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE SIR MAURICE 
HOLZMANN, K.C.B., removed from St. James’s Palace (by order of the 
FE xecutors), comprising a very fine Collection of Alpine Books and Books on 
Mountaineering in English, French, and German—Books on the Fine Arts 
and Works in General Literature, &c., many in handsome and expensive 
calf or morocco bindings. 


HODGSON and CO., 


Auctioneers of Books, MSS., Autographs, Engravings, and Drawings, 
115 Chanccry Lanc, London, W.C. 
Telephone : 7291 Central. 








THE CONNOISSEUR SMOKES 


LOCKYER’S 


‘’ Savoy” Turkish 
CIGARETTES 


They are fit to smoke, which is more than 
can be said of the ordinary kind now 
being offered to the public. Can be 
obtained from all Tobacconists. 


25 for 2s. 50 for 4s. 100 for 7s. Gd. 





BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO. 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No, 11468 CENTRAL. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S'S oc fares tata foc tatdie te 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 








Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





The 
on 


: 
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yOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUI1I 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of Jlatiery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, §S.E, 





There are many knife-machines 


The 


market to-day. 


“KENT” 


ROTARY 


KNIFE-CLEANER 


on the 


embodies the improvements of 63 
300,000 of these machines 
are in use ashore and afloat. They 
are at work in Royal Palaces, and 
in the leading hotels in London 
and the provinces, and are 


years. 


PRESERVING & POLISHING the CUTLERY 


in tens of thousands of British homes. 








Stocked by all leading Iron- 
PRICES mongers and Furnishing Stores, 


F or supplied direct by the 
<ROM. ONE GUINEA. Patentees and Manufacturers : 


199-204 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


GEORGE KENT, Ld., 





THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
* KYL-FYRE ” 


HOLDS AN UNBROKEN RECORD FOR 
ITS MARVELLOUS SUCCESS ON 
ACTUAL FIRES. 


ENTIRELY OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


Rebate allowed on your Fire Premiums 
if you are equipped with * Kyl-Fyre,” 





HAS NO EQUAL FOR PETROL FIRES. 





INSIST ON HAVING “KYL-FYRE” 
AND NO OTHER. 


PRICE ONLY 5/- EACH. 


Special Solid Brass or Nickel Plated for Motor- 
Cars, price 10/6 each. 


Full particulars from— 
“KYL-FYRE,” Ltd., EASTBOURNE 





TO GOLFERS 


Split a large bottle of Perrier 
Water after a foursome. It 
holds as much as a syphon 
and is cheaper than soda-water. 


Ask the club steward to stock 
the large bottle as well as the 
half-bottle and splits. 

Perrier sparkles with natural 
gas. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £70,000,000. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE, 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS, 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin, 
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ROUTLEDGE’S LATEST BOOKS 


WITH 64 MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES (256 Figs.) 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 


By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, F.L.S. — Edited throughout by J. A. OWEN. 
With 64 Full-page Coloured Plates (256 Figs.) by WILLIAM FOSTER. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net ; hf.-mor., 10s. 6d. net. 

This New Edition is tantamount to a new book. The old Woodcut Illustrations hav® 
all been replaced by an 
' ADMIRABLE SERIES OF COLOURED PORTRAITS OF BIRDS, 
drawn from Nature, the life-work of the artist, Mr. WILLIAM Foster, son of the late 
Mr. BrrKeET Foster, and the Text has been thoroughly overhauled by J. A. OWEN, the 
collaborator with ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes.” Tbe work now forms by far 
._ THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND SOUND ONE-VOL. BIRD-BOOK 
in the English languave, and bears the appearance of a guinea book. It is, however, 
published at THE LOW PRICE OF 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times (11th March, 19(9) says :—*‘ Of the familiar letterpress—now revised by a capable naturalist — 
we need not speak. ‘The drawings are the thing, and putting aside the larger, more expensive works of 
Lord Lilford and others, these drawings of Mr. Foster's are by far the best of the three or four attempts 
made in recent times to do the same thing. They have none of the crudity of tint which is so common ; 


they are accurate both in form and colour; they are very complete, and often give the hen bird as well 
as the cock. The pose is true and lifelike, and they are admirably reproduced.” 


No book of recent years makes SO STRONG AN APPEAL TO THE NATURE-LOVER, 


unless it be the New Edition of the same author’s 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 
Edited throughout by CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
With 92 Coloured Plates (268 Figs.) by Miss E. N. GWATKIN. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net; hf.-mor., 10s, 6d. net. 

Of this book the Daily News says :—‘‘ Few books dealing with the flowers of the field have been more 
deservedly popular than that of Johns. It is one of those serious attempts to deal comprehensively, 
but not too heavily, with the whole division of flowering plants that have not bean swept aside by 
treatises on plant biology on the one side, or raudom coloured plates on the other. Its cuts are as good 
as ever...... To them have been added 92 coloured plates from the exceedingly clever water-colour drawings 
of Miss E. N. Gwatkin. There is no doubt that ‘Johns’ is once more one of the very best 
flower-books of the day.” EAS Iki tnt, Se 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE, and Modern Conditions 
of Cultivation: a Practical Manual of Animal Foes and Friends for the 
Country Gentleman, the Farmer, the Forester, the Gardener, and the Sportsman, 
By George ABpey. With 150 Diagrammatic Drawings, including 51 of Traps, 
medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS AND EGGS IN AND 
AROUND GREAT TOWNS. By Dr. G. Vos, B.A., M.B. (Cantab.), 3 Series. 
Profusely Illustrated by Photos of Birds, Nests, and Eggs in situ. Each, cloth, 1s, 
The 3 Series in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

“ We earnestly recommend this charmingly written and exceedingly practical little book to all who 
are interested in Nature Study.”—Schoolmaste;. 


WILD BEES, WASPS, AND ANTS. By Epw. Saunpers, 


F.R.S., F.L.S. With 4 Coloured and many Text Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING. With 37 Illustrations. By C. E. 
BENSON, of the Climbers’ and Yorkshire Ramblers’ Clubs. 5s. 
“* A practical, concise, but fully detailed and agreeably written guide.”"—Times, 


DICKENS DICTIONARY: the Characters and Scenes of the 


Novels and Miscellaneous Works alphabetically arranged with originals, &c. By 
ALEX. J. PHILIP. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top and headband, 8s. 6d. net. 
“Not only unfailingly complete, but exceptionally interesting.”—Evening Standard, 


SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK. By Joun Foster, M.A. 
Large 8vo, hf.-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 

Professor DowpEN writes :—‘“ One of the special distinctions of the book lies in its tracings of the 
ramifications of meaning, and I think there is a delightful training of the mind in following its guidance 
here. But, apart from this, asa mere swift aid in getting past difficulties in reading Shakespeare, it will be 
most useful, and all the more useful because of its condensation.” 


PASSING ENGLISH OF THE VICTORIAN ERA: a 
Dictionary of Heterodox English, Slang, and Phrase. By J. ReppInG Want. 
Large 8vo, hf.-morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. A Companion Vol. to Farmer and Henley’s 
Dictionary of Slang and Collouguial English (7s. 6d. net). 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS | THE IDEAL OF A GENTLEMAN: 
UNDER THE EARLY EMPIRE. By a Mirror for Gentlefolk and a Manual of Gentle- 
Prof. L. FRIEDLANDER,. Authorised Trans- hood. Compiled and Edited by Rev. A. 
Jation of the Seventh (Enlarged and Revised) SMYTHE ALMER, D.D. With Photo. 
Edition. In 3 vols, Vol. L., 6s. gravure Frontispiece, ts. 

| Vol. IT. shortly. “A remarkably interesting volume.” — West minsler 

THE FAMILY DOCTOR: a New| Gazette. “* Facet after facet of the dazzling jewel is 
Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Surgery, exposed to our view.” —Nation, 
especially adapted forfamily use. By EDMUND 
BARRETT, M.B. With many Original Illus- | ST. NICOTINE OF THE PEACE 
trations, 8vo, 5s. PIPE: the History and Associations of 

**An unusually concise and handy volume of its Tobacco. By EDWARD VINCENT HEWARD 
kind, which pays particular attention to diet, emer- With 4 Full-page Plates and5 Text-cuts, 5s. net. 

gency treatment, and things that a sufferer can “May be read with pleasure, especially over a 

see to for himself."—Scotsman. pipe.”—Spectator. ‘ Absorbing pages.”—Scotsman. 





STATUS of WOMEN in ENGLAND | TOWN COUNCILLOR’S HAND- 
from 1066 to 1909. A Continuous Epitome BOOK: Constitution and Government of 
with full citations aud inter-chapters. By A. Boroughs and Town Councils, Officers 
B. WALLIS CHAPMAN, D.Sc. (Econ.), and Private Acts, Orders, &. By "SYDNEY 
MABY WALLIS CHAPMAN, B.A, 2s. 6d. net. JONES. 2s. 6d, net. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


DUNCAN FALCONER’S REVENGE |THE FORTUNES OF A FAIR 
By ALICE M. DALE. 6s. FREE-LANCE. By ©. E. JEFFERY. 6s. 
“The euldeavours of Lady Monckton to protect “A ruthless and very clever revelation of femiuine 
her daughter from the wiles of fortune-huuters | calculation and cold-heartedness.”—Glasgow Herald. 
will sustain the mterest of the reader to the last “The study of Seth Hamlyn's passionate and 
ebapter.""—Shejield Daily Telegraph. dogged suit of the woman he loves is the great 
“The ee has the _— hag net art of giving | feature of the novel.”—Nottingham Guardian. 
&@n unexpected turn towards the finish.”—Scotsman, 
“A delightful novel, told ina bright aud skilful | WAS HE A COWARD? By Vaten- 
manner.”’"— Belfast News Letter. TINE TRAIL. 6s, (Just out, 














ViE DOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 27" x. 


+- Bor 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent se 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher 83 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the coustautly increas- 176 99 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 0, 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases , 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us thers 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in we 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








THE AUTHOR’S  HAIRLESs 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREgs 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contaius hairless paper 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, wales or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue Leaprygaty, 
Press Lrp. cannot be respousible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retaive. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 Guintag 
aan 








PASC. c ccccccccccseccoscceccces £1212 v 
Half-Page (Column) ........0 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Culumn.......... 2 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 10 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

BRD cococccactovensosesese 880 

COMPANIKS, 

Outside Page ...-ceccecsesece £16 16 0 
Inside Page cocccccccccccccccs 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional tine 
(containing on an average liveive words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88 an inca, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
Across \wo barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net 


THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Single Copies obtainable Jrom, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe OLv Corner 


BooxksTore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Lrom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. USA, ; THe 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 aud 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messns, 
BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A. and 1,015 J’enn- 
sylvania Arenue, Washington, D.C. ; Tue 
Supscriprion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe Hanoi 
A. WiLson Company, Ltp., 35 King Street 
West, Zorente, Canada; Wma. Dawsox 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Torvato, 
Canada ; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St, Cutherins 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO 
AMERICAN BUOKSELLING DeEp6Ort, Port Said; 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED: LONDON, 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Jown 
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All About 
Investment 


By H. Lowenfeld 


To everyone interested in in- 
vestment we will send a copy 
of this most entertaining and 
educative book. 

It explains in simple and 
forceful language, free from all 
technicalities, the science of safe- 
guarding capital and increasing 
income. There is not a dull 
moment nor an abstruse point 
in its 288 pages. 


IT IS YOURS FOR ONE WEEK 
—FREE ON APPROVAL. 


If you find it all you need, 
remit its price. Otherwise return 
it. It costs you nothing to sce 
it. We back our opinion of its 
value to you. 


5/-= net 


of all Bookstalis. 





Coupon for Approval Copy 


Cut this out and send it with your name and address 
to Financial Review of Reviews, Dept. D, 2 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY: ‘“ ACTIONALISM.” 


ALPHABET OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By ARTHUR GURNEY HORNER. 


A psychologically based and scientific “‘New Way of Life,” exhibiting the 
primary and essential regulative modes or forms of all human activity as in 
exact accordance, except in the matter of degree, with Nature's (or God's) 
own method of operation. In all things, the efficiency of an individual and of 
a community 18 alike dependent upon clear perceptions of the nature of the 
purpose or end aimed at, of the means or method of attaining the end, and of 
the energy or forces available and necessary to consummate the end. All 
sciences, and all hitherto known laws or forms of evolntion, are taken up by, 
and are included in, the supreme laws or forms (finite and infinite) of Purpose, 
Method, and Force, 


HAYMAN, CHRISTY, and LILLY, Ltd., Farringdon Road. E,C, 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. wictistwn 


WILFRID WARD. 
APRIL, 1909. 


LOLLARDY AND THE RevormaTion. By W. S. Lilly. 

Moral. Fiction a Hunprep Years Aco. By the Editor. 

Some Facrors 1s Morat Epvucatiox. By Rev. Michael Maher, S.J. 
CaTHRRINE OF BRAGANZA AND OLD HAMMERSMITH. 
Tue Sisters or Perretuat Aporation. A Poem. By E. M. Dinnis. 
Catgotic Socta, Work 1n Germany.—IV. German Methods & English Needs. 
NiccoL} Macutavetui. By Herbert M. Vaughan. 

Catuotic Bors’ Ciuss 1x Lennox. By B. W. Devas. 

Tue MantLe or Vottaine. By F. Y. Eccles. 

Tue Neeps or Humaxrty. By Cardinal Gibbons. 

Tue Export or Carita. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 

Some Becext Booxrs. 








London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


By Dr. GEORGE PARKIN.—JUST OUT, 


SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD. 


By 
GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G., LLD. 


In One Volume, cloth 8vo, 380 pages, with Frontispiece, 
12s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Parkin writes straightforwardly in simple language, and has more- 
over the faculty of giving all that is essential to know of the various important 
questions of the day in small compass without loading the picture with 
unnecessary detail.”"—The Times. 

“It is well that a writer so admirably equipped as Dr. Parkin should have 
been entrusted with this monograph about one of the greatest statesmen of 
the Dominion, Sir John Macdonald represented better, perhaps, than any 
other man the aspirations of Canada, and the story of his public life is in itself 
a history for almost half a century of that country.”—The Standard, 

“Tt is with this breadth and in this spirit that Mr. Parkin has treated his 
subject, and the result is a volume possessing every quality of Imperial 
interest.”—The Outlook. 

“It would be strange if a book which has Sir John Macdonald for its subject, 
and Dr. George Parkin for its author, did not prove to be of more than 
ordinary interest.”—British Empire Review, 


London: Published by T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 





A NEW WORK BY 


Sir J. Compton-Rickett, 


D.L., M.P., 


Author of “THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE,” 
“THE QUICKENING OF CALIBAN,” &c. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY UNDER THE 
TITLE 


Origins and Faith 


Hodder and Stoughton, London, E.C. 


6s. 6s. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process of Pictures by 
Old Masters. From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PROCESSES OF PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are extensively employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the 
Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, 
Microscopic Work, &c. 

For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book Illustrations are 
cheaper than any existing methods of block reproductions, and yield intinitely 
superior results. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY 10 TO 6. 
AA USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 





AN ELEGY ON SWINBURNE. 


DATE LILIA. 


By WALLACE BERTRAM NICHOLS, Author of * 
1s. not. 





THOMAS BURLEIGH, 155 Victoria Street, S.W. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use, 


“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
| “K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented; thirty 
years’ practical experience, Agreements for 
pablishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials oa 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


Firelight Fancies.” 
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GENERAL KUROPATKIN’S 
CONFESSIONS. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND 
THE JAPANESE WAR. 


Being Historical and Critical Comments on the Military 
Policy and Power of Russia and on the Campaign in 
the Far East. By General KUROPATKIN. Translated 
by Captain A. B. LINDSAY, Translator of Nojine’s 
“The Truth about Port Arthur.” Edited by Major 
E. D. SWINTON, D.S.0O., R.E. With Maps and Illustrations, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. net. [Just out. 





Horace A. Vacheli’s New Novel. 


THE IMPENDING SWORD. 


By the Author of “ Brothers,” “The Hill.” 2s, 6d. net. 





READY ON WEDNESDAY.—The Centenary Number, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Tur Centenary OF Tennyson. By | Innocent rng Great. By W. Barry, 
Emile Faguet, of the Académie D.D. 
Frangaise. Tue Rerorm ar tur Poor Law. 
Tue CENTENARY OF DarRwIN. Tae Meanine oF Mopernism. By 
I. Evo.uTion aND THE CHURCH, Professor Ine. 
Il. Evo.vtionary Eruics. By |Mr. Loweitt on EnGuisn Parry 
Professor Sorley. GOVERNMENT. By Professor 
III. Pragmatism: THE Evo.ution Dicey. 
or Trutu. By H. V. Knox. Tue Memoirs or MapameE pve Boienr. 


Tus Essentiats oF GReaT Portry, 
By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 

Tar Remains OF ANCIENT Parntina. 
By H, Stuart Jones. Mlustrated. 

Ovip anp SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
By Sidney Lee. 

EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR CAUSES, By 
C. Davison, F.G.S. 


By P. F. Willert. 
Tur NEAR KasTeERN QUESTION. 
I. Austria-Hunogaky. By A. B. 
Colquhoun. 
Il. Tue ‘'urxisu Empire. By G. F. 
Abbott. 
Lorp Morvry anp Inpian Rerorm. 
Union in Sourm Arrica, 





A CENTURY OF EnGtisn Mosic. By | Tue Centenary OF THE “ QUARTERLY 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. Review.” Llustrated. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NIETZSCHE. 


**The most remarkable writer of Europe for a 
generation.” 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF WORKS. 
THOUGHTS OUT OF SEASON. Vol. I. With Preface 











and Introduction to Series. 250 pp., 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 
THOUGHTS OUT OF SEASON. Part II. 214 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY. With Biographical Intro- 


duction by Nietzsche's Sister. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. With Introduction 


and Commentary. 650 pp., 6s. net. [Ready in May. 


BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL. With Introduction. 
276 pp., 3s. Gd. net. [ Ready. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready in May. 


To be published in tho Autumn:— 
HUMAN-ALL-TOO-HUMAN, 2 vols., each 5s, net, 
THE GAY SCIENCE. 6s. net. 

THE WILL TO POWER. Vol. I. 5s, net. 





A Complete List of Nietzsche literature post-free from 
T. WN. FOULIS, 21 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





**One of the really notable literary achievements of the year.” 


JOAN OF ARC. 


By JOHN PRESLAND. Price 5s. net. 
Of absorbing dramatic interest. The Topic of the Hour. 
The SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
** A drama in blank verse that is at once good drama and good blank verse 
is something rare in these days, but in ‘Joan of Are’ we have both...... The 


verse is easy and vigorous; above all it is dramatic, as well as the story, and 
the book is, therefore, a pleasant one to read.” 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 





WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA. 


By DECIMA MOORE « Major F. G. GUGGISBERG, C.M.G.. RE. 


With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawins 


1 vol. demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net, s 


“The book is extremely well written; it is full of light and shade, of 
humour and bright word pictures, and at the same time of valuable informa. 


~ DAYS IN HELLAS. 


By MABEL MOORE, Author of “Carthage of the Pheenicians.” 


Illustrated, crown Svo, és. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS oF BARON DE FRENILLY 


(1768-1828.) 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“ Tt is the testimony of an eye-witness to great happenings—full of Vivacity 
brilliant characterisation, extraordinarily alive.” — Nation. ‘ 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN, 


By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “ The Heart of a Child,” &e, 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Imp. 
Author of * The Man of Property ” and ‘* The Country Housg,” 


TREASURE TROVE. 


By Mrs. DAWSON SCOTT, 


Author of ‘“* The Story of Anna Beames,” &c, 


RACHEL LORIAN, pout in, 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of * Folly Corner,” &e. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 


By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


he Times Book Club, 


Discount Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard, 5392, 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. 


Books of Devotion. 
Motor Map Cases. 


Bibles. 
Maps. 


Prayer-Books. 

Globes. 

Library Furniture. 

A very large stock of Books in Beautiful Bindings. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 17383 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxusx, Loxvos. Codes: Unicops and ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvraia 3601), W., LONDON. 





\ = | 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


~ THE BEATIFICATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 
THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 


¥ the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc, By ANDREW 
eine. With Illustrations, THIRD IMPRESSION. 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


(Inland postage 5d.) 
“The book is a fine book, written in a fine spirit, and 
pas nota dull page....... Mr. Lang has, indeed. 
in his purpose to fill this empty place in our book- 
shelves, and to depict this glory of her sex ‘a star of 
ancient France.’ ”’ 
—Mrs. CREIGH TON, in the “Church Famity Newspaper.* 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, WITH A 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Compara- 
tive Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany, and 
America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
(Inland posta: re 6, ) 

“The most v: aluable and suggestive contribution to the burning question of 
juteruational competition in industry that has yet been written.” 
a Thamber of Commerce Journal, 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a . Study 
in the Progress of Engtish Poctry from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MACKAIL, MLA., LL.D., Professor of Poetry im 
the University of Oxford. Crown $vo, 4s. Gd. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mr. Mackail lectures with so much unobtrusive learning, tact, and 
sym pathy that one hopes he may bring some to read the old poets for them- 
selves "Mr. ANDREW LANG, in the Morning Post. 


A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE: HIBBERT 
LECTURES AT MANCHESTER COLLEGE ON THE PRESENT 
SITUATION [(N PHILOSOPHY. By WILLIAM JAMUBS, Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard | niversity. S¥o, 5s. 6d. net. (Unland postage 4d. ) 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL- 
KINSON, Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Bis! nee of Truro, and Viear 
of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, 
With Illustrations. Ss. net. (Inland postage Gd.) 


D.D. 

= vols, Svo, 
graphies published for a long time.” 

E vening dt andard and St. , James’ 8 's Gazette, 


“ One of the most interesting bio 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. M. W. PATTERSON, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. Svo, 7s. 6d. net. (In! and P ostage dd.) [On Mone lay nert, 


PASTOR OVIUM: the Day-book of a 


Country Parson. By JOUN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“Mr. Skrine is cheerful as well as earnest, anl reap soe deals with 
His records sparkle with the sidelights of humour 


mat kind as he finds it. 
uid shrewdness aad observation ; 
muny echoes and graces,”—The 1/1 


and of course for the literary reader it has 
mes, 


“One of the best sporting novels which have 
been published for some time,’’—F/ELD. 
POLLY WINFORD. By Eyre Hussey, Author of 
“ Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“A clean, wholesome story, written in an easy, flowing style, without 





pretence, without straining after effect, and without any other feeling than 

that life is jolly and well worth living.” —Australian World, 

POEMS. by W. a CAMERON. F oolscap 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
_(Inland postage 3d. yo [On Monday next. 


net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 428. APRIL, 1909. 8vo, price 6s. 
LGERMAN IMPERIAL)! VIL FRENCH LITERATURE 
FINANCE, FROM THE RENAISSANCE 
TO THE “CLASSIC AGE,’ 
AND) VIII, br POOR LAW REPORT 
LABOUR 1909. 





Il. HALLEY'S COMET. 
HL THE PRINCIPLES 
PRACTICE OF 
CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
IV. THE POETRY OF CARDUCCI. 
Vv. PRAGMATISM, 
VL THE ECONOMICS OF 
__EM PIRE. xI. 
THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


Ix. one CANADIAN POETS: 
FRECHETTE AND 
DRUMMOND. 

X. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

THE POLITICAL SCENE. 





No. 94, APRIL, 1909. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1.—Articles. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF NORMANDY UNDER HENRY L By 


Professor Cuarntes H. HasKrns. 

= DEPRIVATION OF PURITAN MINISTERS IN 1605. 
SHER, 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 
By C. Bervemann. Part 1. 

THE MISSIONS OF WILLIAM GRENVILLE TO THE HAGUE AND 
VERSAILLES IN 1787, By J. Houtanp Ross, Litt.D, 


2.—Notes and Documents. 


By R. G. 
1660-1688, 


THE. EMBASSY OF JOHN THE STATISTICS FROM SUBSIDY 
GRAMMARIAN. By Professor OLLS OF EDWALD II, By Sir 
Bury, LL.D., D.Litt. James H. Ramsar, Bt., LL.D. 

TUE CHARTERS OF HENRY II. ARCHBISHOP MORTON AND ST. 

AT LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, By | ar oom By Janes Gaikpyer, 
the Rev. H. E. Satter. 

THE COMMUNE OF lana 


’ BURY = | 
EDMUNDS, 1264, By H. W. 
Davis, 


3.—Reviews of Books, 
4.—Short Notic 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 





Macmillan’s New Books 


VOL. HM. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters 


of the Seventeenth Century. 
Based on the Work of JoHN SmitTH, by C. HOFSTEDE DE 
GROOT. Translated and Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE, 
In 10 vols, 8vo, 25s. net each. 
Vol. I. THE WORKS OF AELBERT CUYP AND 
PHILIPS WOUWERMAN. 
Previously published: Vol. 1, Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard 
Dou, Pieter de Hooch, Carel Fabritius, Johannes Vermeer. 





Second and Cheaper impression. 


a Provinees of the Roman 
ire. From Cesar to Diceletian. By THEODOR 


MMSEN. Translated with the Author’s Sanction and 
a ations by Prof. WILLIAM P. DICKSON,: D.D., LL.D. 
In 2 vols,, with 10 Maps, 8vo, 21s, net, [ Tuesday. 


New Work by the Writer of **CONFESSIO MEDICI." 


Faith and Works of Christian 


ni . . P 

~cience. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
The new cult is subjected to trenchant criticism, It is evident throughout 

the work that the case against Christian Science has been prepared with groat 


care. The author holds strong opinions and expresses them strongly. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
An Exposition. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean 


of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


Studies in Mystical Religion. 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A,, D.Litt. 8vo, 12s, net. 


The Novels of Henry James. 


Edition de Luxe, In 24 vols. S8vo, 8s, 6d. net each, 


Vol. XV.—The Lesson of the Master. The Death of 
the Lion. e Next Time, and other ‘lales. 


GERVASE. By MABEL DEARMER. 
Author of * The Alien Sisters,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The life-history of an idealist, whose ideals finally triumph, but only at the 
cost of the hero's hap jetnene. 








Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso. translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 


3 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


High Licence. A Critical Examination of the 


Licence Duties prevailing in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States. By FREDERIC W. TOMPSON, §Svo, ls, net, 


A First Book of Botany. , 











By ELIZABETH HEALEY, A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated, Globe 
8vo, Is, Gd. [ Firs Books of Science, 
The Government of European 

Cities. 


_ ay hn Prof. WILLIAM B. MUNRO, Ph.D., LL.B. 8vo, 10s 6d. net 


The Laws of Friendship, Human 
and Divine. By HENRY ©. KING 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net, [Haverford Library Lectures. 





NEW voLUME COMMENCES WITH THE MAY NUMBER, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Titustrated. Price 1s, 44, Annual Subscription, 16s. 
BEAUVAIS: the Magnificent Fragment. By ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL. Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


TWO GREAT SPANISH PAINTERS: 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON. 


BIG GAME IN EAST AFRICA. Ly EDGAR BEECHER BRONSON, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Laterest. 


Sorolia and Zuloaga. Ly 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., 


London. 





OOK ‘BARGAINS. —Round’s Feudal England, 6s. Ga. ; 
Hodgkin's Early English Sey ~ 42s., for 25s. ; Scherren’s Zoological 
Soey. of London, 30s., for 10s, 64, ; Chaffers* ‘Pottery and Porcelain, 42s,, for 
28s, 6d.; Cust’'s ‘Authentic Portraits Mary Queen of Scots, 63s., for 188, Gd. ; 
Menpes Paris, 42s., for 17s. 64., 1909; Scottish History and Life, 42s. net, for 
18s. 6d, ; Harmsworth Encyclope dia, half-calf, 37s. 6d., or cloth; 32s, 6d.; 
Burke's Pee 1907, 42s., for 21s. ; “-_ a Harvie Brown's Travels of a 
Naturalist in orthern Europe, 2 vols., 63 for 10s. 64.; Rhead’s Stafford. 
shire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s, 6d. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or 
xchange. Please state wants.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIG STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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SMITH, ELDER & 


CO’S NEW BOOKs 








SECOND IMPRESSION.—Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HENRY W. 


LUCY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With a Portrait Frontispiece in Photogravure from a Painting by J. 8. SARGENT, R.A. 


SIXTY YEARS in 


the WILDERNESS 


SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 
By HENRY W. LUCY (‘“‘Toby, M.P.” of Punch). 


_Times.—“ An autobiography of the frankest and most candid 


kind...... A remarkable career, the details of which are told simply 


and unaffectedly......Full of anecdote...... It is all very clever and 


very vivid.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr. Lucy has known everybody and seen 
everything. Here he comes to ua in his honoured eventide tich 
with the spoils of war...... All his stories are good, and all are 
smartly told.” 








ON APRIL 26TH.—With § Illustrations, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


LEAVES OF THE LOWER BRANCH: 


THE ATTORNEY IN 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By E. B. V. CHRISTIAN. 


*.* Consists of sketches of the Attorney as he is depicted ‘in literature, and of the work done in literature by solicitors. Thess 
sketches range from a humorous defence of the much-pilloried Messrs. Dodson & Fogg to more serious studies in books. 





IN PREPARATION. 


SIR REDVERS BULLER. By Lewis Butwzr. 


With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN: 
Abridged by J. M. E. BROWNLOW, 


Studies in her Psychic Evolution. 
Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


Reprinted, with Additions, from the King's Royal Rifle Corps Chronicle, 


By Davip Sraars. Translated and 


*,* A book which exemplifies the growing study in France of English life. It traces the development of woman's position in England, showing the stages 
of its progress not merely from social and economic history, and the successive claims of eminent women, but from the estimate of women presented from 


time to time by representative writers. 


THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH LIST, and _ Selections 


from his Writings. By 


_ MARGARET E. HIRST, late Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, with an Introduction by F. W. HIRST. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 





NEW 6/- FICTION. 


THE STORY OF HAUKSGARTH 
FARM. 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “Sir Elyot of the Woods,” 
“Susan Wooed and Susan Won.” 


Second Impression. 


Times.—" A beautiful and touching story.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ For intense power, boldly used, ‘The Story of 
Hauksgarth Farm’ takes high place.......Miss Brooke has given the world a 
revelation of the Westmorland of the middle of last century.” 


TERESA. 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, Author of 
“The First Mrs. Mollivar,” &c, 


Second Impression. 
Morning Post.—* A story full of surprises and full of interest. Teresa, 
the heroine, is really a triumph. Mrs. Zangwill has scored a success.” 


GEOFFREY CHERITON. 
By JOHN BARNETT, Author of “The Prince's Valet,” &c. 


Second Impression. 
Times.—** We have laid the book down with the liveliest feeling of regret 
that now we cannot read it for the first time.” 


THE FLYING MONTHS. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. [Just published, 


PRISCILLA OF THE ‘GOOD 
INTENT.’ 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
DAVINA. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 





[Ready May 4th. 


[Ready May 4th. 





Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O. 
Third impression. Second Edition. 


Spectator.— A very striking book......The story of a dangerous accident and 
a long convalescence is so told as to take powerful hold upon the reader, and 
it is difficult to lay the book down. It has all the fascination of a confession, 
a confession which convinces the reader of its essential truth.’ 








Crown 8vo, 36. Gd. net. 


THE IMMORTALS’ GREAT QUEST 


By the Rev, J. W. BARLOW, ex-Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Globe.—"* A very remarkable book, which will leave the reader with an 
abiding wonder whether he has understood all that Mr. Barlow has meant to 
convey......this very curious book—which is an uncommonly good story in 
itself forces one to think at every page.” 





THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7e@. 6d. net. 


A BISHOP IN THE ROUGH. 


Edited by the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE. With a Preface 
by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
Third Impression, 
Daily Telegraph.—" Fascinating from beginning to end......We recommend 
no one to miss this most entertaining volume.” 
Westminster Gazette. —* Reminiscences of work and travel in many lands...... 
an interesting aud delightful record.” 


Second Impression.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WANDER YEARS. 


Being Some Account of Journeys into Life, Letters, and Art. 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P., Author of “Chateau Royal,” “ Alain 
Tanger’s Wife,” &c. 
Morning Post.—‘‘A better or more individual book has not appeared for 
many years.” 
Scotsman. —“ Vivacious, cultured, clever, the book, though it is of a fair 





size materially, will prove all too short for readers who like good talk.’ 





RE-ISSUE OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; half-morocco, marbled edges, 218. net each. 
Now ready, Vol. XIV. (MYLLAR—OWEN); and a Volume will be issued each month until the completion 
of the Edition in December, 1909. 


Times.—“* We all use the Dictionary, and few, if any of us, could now do without it.” 
Country Life.—“ This magnificent book of reference is absolutely essential to any well-equipped library.” 


*,* PROSPECTUS, 


WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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